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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“People get the idea,’ Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey told a Congressional committee 
the other day, ‘‘that we have some sort of a grea‘ 
well down here in Washington that you can get 
money out of and it doesn’t cost anything. 

“We do not have any well of free money. The 
only money we have is the money we take away 
from the people and—after adding some over- 
head to it—pass it back to them. The peopie 
themselves are the only source of our funds.”’ 

These remarks of one of the leading members 
of President Eisenhower’s cabinet convey a sim- 
ple truth not infrequently spoken in the past even 
by politicians. Unfortunately, in the past. warn- 
ings such as these appeared to fall upon deaf ears. 
Much of the time when the people were being 
told that government could spend only what they, 
the rank and file, supplied, funds were beings 
created wholesale by bank borrowing—and to the 
uninitiated it in fact appeared as if there were a 
well from which money could be drawn. Oi 
course, the consequences of drawing money out 
of any such well as this are certain in the end 
to be most unfortunate, and warnings of inflation 
at length bore in upon the consciousness of most 
of the citizens of the country. 

This is well as far as it goes, but if reasoning 
goes no farther there is little to arouse wide- 
spread anxiety in extravagant public spending, 
provided by good fortune or otherwise budgets 
come into balance and remain that way. In other 
circumstances the weight of taxation would be a 
constant reminder to the rank and file of what is 
taking place. Today, however, so large a part of 
the revenue raised is the product of steeply 
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Mankind’s Stake in 
Middle East Oil 


By B. BREWSTER JENNINGS* 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Socony Mobil Oil Co.. Inc. 


Socony Mobil top executive supplies statistics showing 
why Middle East oil is of such vital importance, provides 
background material against which current problems 
must be considered, and suggests two broad approaches 
we can make. Mr. Jennings believes it would not be 
unduly difficult to establish and maintain such relations 
with the Middle East countries that they will not arbi- 
trarily deny their oil to us, and also proposes a reason- 
able dispersal to include more pipelines over routes that 
will not allow one country to control them, and increased 
storage facilities. Contends governments should absorb 
some of the cost of standby facilities exceeding normal 
requirements. 


So much has been said and written about Middle East 
oil in the last few months, especially since the closing 
of the Suez Canal, that I can’t be sure 
anything I discuss will be new. But 
sometimes it is helpful to review im- 
portant facts even though we are all 
familiar with them. Occasionally, we 
get a helpful new point ot view by 
doing just that, or are reminded of 
things we learned long ago but have 
forgotten. By way of setting the 
stage for discussing the oil of the 
Middle East, let us review a few ot 
the more important aspects of the 
world petroleum picture. 

The Free World, outside the Iron 
Curtain, produced and used nearly 
16 million barrels of petroleum a day 
last year. More than half of it, 57% 
to be exact, was consumed in the 

States. Free Europe used about a third as 
as we did, or about a sixth of the total. Big 


Continued on page 31 
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*“An address by Mr. Jennings befere the Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metailurgical and Petroleum Engin- 
ecrs, New Orleans, Feb. 26, 1957. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE—Candid photos taken at the Annual Mid-Winter Dinner of the 
Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia appear in today’s 12-page Pictorial Section. 





Current Business Trends 
And the Wage Outlook 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Denying that present lull is a prelude to a real contrac- 
tion, outstanding labor economist believes: (1) there 
will be a moderate expansion in second half of 1957; 
(2) business will be good in 1958; and (3) after examin- 
ing the impact of newly evolving industrial relations and 
wage policies upon the economy, the tendency of creep- 
ing—not galloping—inflation will continue with expand- 
ing prosperity, keener competition, modest profits, and 
productivity gains going mostly to labor, while bond- 
holders’ lot deteriorates and stockholders’ share of GNP 
drops slowly. Dr. Slichter refutes fears of surplus capac- 
ity; depicts current and prospective wage trends. 


I. The Current Lull in Business 


The most important fact about the present business 
situation in the United States is that there has been a 
definite lull in business and a cessa- 
tion of the moderately slow expan- 
sion that had been fairly steady 
during most of 1956. The lull in 
business is manifested in the follow- 
ing ways: 

Personal incomes did not increase 
between November and December; 

There was a moderate drop in the 
new orders of manufacturers in De- 
cember, and no increase in January; 

There have been small but fairly 
general cutbacks in the production 
of household appliances; 

There was no increase in retail 
sales after adjustment for seasonal 
factors between December and Jan- 
uary, and only a very small rise 
between November and December; 

Automobile sales for the first four months of the 1957 


Sumner H. Slichter 


Continued on page 34 


*An address by Professor Slichter before the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland, March 4, 1957. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


ALFRED HECHT 


Hecht & Company. New York City 
Members New York 
Branitf Airways 

Senator William A. Blakley, 
owns 17.6% (517,955) shares of 
3raniff while 16.4% (483,217) are 
owned by the Braniff Foundation 
and less than 
two-thirds of 


1 
“Loch 


the common 
shares are 
held by ap- 
proximately 
4,700 inves- 
tors. 


Branifft is 
the newest 
contender 
for the “BIG” 
league of do- 
mestic air- 
lines. This 
coming spring 
Braniff will 
be very much 
in the ilmesugzat—when their new 
tleet of D C Seven C’s is com- 
pleted. 

In 1956, under the able leader- 
ship of Charles E. Beard, Braniff 
Airways received permission to 
fly the profitable New York 
Dallas route. This “express run” 
links fabulous Texas with New 
York, the American metropolis 
as well as the gateway to Europe, 
a run which already shows the 
earmarks cf a most profitable op- 
eration. With the necessary fi- 
nancing finished, which was ac- 
complished partly by the sale of 
additional common snares as well 
as a $40 million long-term 42,% 
loan, Mr. Beard succeeded in hav- 
ing the most modern fleet of D C 
Seven C’s in the air. The “EL 
DORADO?” this coming spring will 
serve the plush run as the first 
domestic airline to be equipped 
with the newest version of com- 
fort, the ultimate in luxury and 
speed in air transportation. Such 
a modern fleet should make air 
travellers new and enthusiastic 
3raniff customers. 

From a military point of 


Alfred Hecht 


view 


it is strategically important to 
have a moaern commercial air 
transport system and ae solvent 
air tne industry as a _ national 


necessity. On Feo. ZU, 1957, Bran- 
iff Airways made an application 


to increase domestic passenger 
fares 6% across the board, ef- 
tective April 1, 1957, which of 


course, is subject to approval “by 
the CAB. Increased overhead 
ard cost of materials, etc., as 
well as the necessity of keeping 


up service and efficiency, make 
an increase of fares for all air- 
lines necessary, as all expenses 


were rising to new heights dur- 


ing the intlationary wave of the 
last few years, while fares have 
remained stable for a long. pe- 


riod of time. 

Branift Airways with its D C 
Seven C fleet will be the Texas 
pioneer equipped with the most 
modern up-to-date fleet any do- 


mestic American airline has to 
offer. Delivery of the D C Seven 


C ileet will be completed by this 


coming spring. Boeing has 707 
four engine jets on order for 


which the necessary financing is 
completed. The Boeing jets are 
expected to serve the expanding 
Braniff fleet by late 1959. 
Braniff’s international routes 
run beyond Houston to chief cities 
in Latin American such as Bogota, 
Panama City, Havana, Lima, Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. So 
far the international routes have 
required subsidy mail payments. 
With the expected expansion of 
Latin America, it is expected that 


Exchange 





Braniff’s international operations 
are bound to grow and increase 
in importance. If you believe in 
the future of the airline industry, 
also its future expansion and in 
the future of South West United 
States and of South America, 
3raniff International Airways 
stock is a promising investment 
as its network links important 
South American cities in a chain 
of stops and consequently its 
business should grow with the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The 1957 range of Braniff Air- 
ways was 1112-9°%s, its earnings 
was 64 cents per share in 1956 
and 59 cents in 1955. It paid a 60 
cent dividend in 1956 and also in 


1955. No funded debt, and the 
company has out 2,948,119 com- 
mon shares, listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange. 


HERBERT W. MARACHE, 


Granbery, Marache & Co. 
New York City 


New York Stock Exchange 
J. 0. Ross Engineering Corporation 


I believe that J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering common stock, recently 
listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change, is an attractive equity 
holding for 
appreciation 
and income 
purposes 
based upon 
the following 
factors: 

(1) Although 
not too well 
known to the 
general public 
at large, the 
control of at- 
mospheric 
conditions is 
of prime im- 
portance in 
certain man- 
facturing processes of many of 
the basic industries in our econ- 
omy such as rubber, paper, metal 
containers and automotive, etc. 
Ross is a leader of this parcicular 
growing field of designing, fabri- 
cating and installing atmospieric 
conirol equipment, and has es- 
tablished a sound reputation in 
the industry. There is every ‘ea- 
son to anticipate that Ross, under 
management’s aggressive and able 
guidance, will continue to benetit 
irom the future growth of the in- 
dustries which it serves. 

The increasing application c! 
automation to manufacturing op- 
erations is creating a larger reser- 
voir of potential business for Ross. 
Automation requires the control 
of as many variable factors as is 
feasible. Through Ross designed 
eauipment, atmospheric conditions 
may be harnessed. Actually, as a 
result of market analysis. man- 
agement is fully aware of the 
company’s inability to handle all 
the potential business available. 
New opportunities must presently 
be subordinated to established 
ones due to both physical and en- 
gineering limitations of Ross, not- 
wichstanding the tact that sizeable 
capital expenditures have been 
and are being currently made for 
expansion of the company’s plant 
and engineering facilities. 

(2) Over the past. Ross has en- 
joyed continued growth. It has 
been within recent years, how- 
ever, that management has been 
better able to translate increased 
sales into higher net profit. In 
1954, the company reported earn- 
ings of $1.59 per share—this rose 
to $1.97 in 1955. Although 19586 
preliminary figures have not been 
released as vet, it is understood 
that consolidated net income 
sheuld approximate $2.50 pe 
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Praniff Airways — Alfred Hecht, 
Partner, Hecht & Co., New Yorx 
City (Page 2) 

J. O. Ross Engineering Corp.— 
Herbert W. Marache, Jr., Gran- 
bery, Marache « Cu., New York 
City. (Page 2) 











share. Management already 
announced that gross profit 
reported) on uncompleted con- 
tracts for the first half of 1956 
amounted to $1.14 million. This is 
an increase of approximately 58% 
over the corresponding figure in 
1955 of $721,000. While it is still 
very early to prognosticate 1957, 
I anticipate that this year should 
follow the growth pattern of the 
past several years. 

(3) At its present price of 22, 
and with an indicated annual div- 


has 
(un- 


idend rate of $1.20, Ross affords 
an attractive yield of 5.5%. 
Should earnings increase, as is 


presently anticipated, in line with 
the company’s payout policy, it 
would seem reasonable to assume 


that the annual dividend rate 
might be liberalized later this 
year. Incidentally, management 


increased the company’s dividend 
from 25c to 30c quarterly last De- 
cember 1956. 

(4) The consolidation of Ross’ 
former unconsolidated subsidiary, 
John Waldron, should now pro- 
vide advantagés that heretofore 
have not been available. 


(5) The engineering staff of 
Ross has gained a considerable 


amount of experience through the 
years in dealing with the complex 
problems of atmospheric control. 
This “vechnological know-how” is 
«a Valuable asset to Ross. 

(6) The company is capitalized 
conservatively. The sole capitali- 
zation consists of 467,814 common 
shares outstanding. This takes 
into consideration the increase in 


shares resulting from the recent 
Exchange Ofter of Oct. 3, 1956 


by the company to stockholders of 
John Waldron Corporation. At 
the end of 1955, tetai current as- 
sets were more than three 
current liabilities. 

The company ineorvorated 
as Ross Industries Corporation on 
Jan. 9; 1929. On April 30, 1951, 
the company’s former subsidiary. 


tiilics 


was 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion, was merged into the com- 
pany, and its name was adopted 


ly the company. The former sub- 


sidiavy bad since 1921 been con- 
ducting tne business now con- 
ducted. by the eomrpanv. Ross bas 


iwo wholly-owned = subsidiaries. 
one in tne U. S. and one in Ca 
aca. Also, Ress owns 93.3°7 of tae 
common steck ct John Waldron 
pany has a nmyinority int 
an affiliate which operates in the 
British Isles. 
Basically, the ec: 
neers, fabricates and i 
systems for industrial processes. 
The temperature of air to 
centrolled may range in areas 
from zero degrees and below to as 


erest 1 
ympanyv encgi- 
sialls air 


the he 


high as 1,000 Fahrenheit and 
above. The designated moisture 
control can vary trom bone dry 


to completely saturated. Ross de- 


signs specific systems, tailorirg 
each to the individual needs oi 
the customer involved. To be 
more explicit. Ross might be 


called upon to engineer and con- 
struct an _ individual tor 
baking. curing heat-treating 
materials. This oven might be ca- 
pable of temperatures up to 1,0C0 
degrees Fahrenheit. Another ex- 
ample would be the paver drying 
systems designed and built by the 
Under high-speed and 
Continued on page 12 


oven 


or 


company. 
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Confident Look Ahead at 
Freight Transportation 


By ROY FRUEHAUF* 
President, Fruehauf Trailer Company 


A bright future for highway trailer, railroads and waterways is 
predicted by Mr. Fruehauf in envisaging rise from 47 rail- 
roads to all of the 130 Class I rails offering Piggyback services, 


and relegation of nation’s fleet 


of 719,000 box cars in favor 


of flat cars. Based on 2.5% yearly rate of increase in rail- 
motor freight ton-miles from 1950-1955, expects 25% growth 
in 10 years to 1960 with nobody losing traffic to Piggyback. 
Extols outlook for “Fishybacks” which is said to cut dewn 
time in port and cargo handling so drastically that it more than 
compensates for extra space occupied by trailers. Recounts 
recent Atlantic ocean trailership round trip, and sees trailership 
traffic as becoming one of the dominant features on the Great 
Lakes. Believes estimate of 76,000 additional trailers resulting 
from new Federal highway program is most conservative. 


The future of transportation is 
geared to the highway trailer. But, 
you may be surprised that I think 
the future of transportation is a 
bright future 
for the rail- 
roads. And I 
think it is a 
bright future 
for the water- 
ways, includ- 
ing the St. 
Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Tomorrow's 
transportation 
will be keyed 
to freight- 
carrying trail- 
ers moving on 

Roy Fruehauf the railroads, 
trailers m ov- 
ing On the waterways, and, in 
growing volume, on our new high- 
ways, too. The trailer is on the 
road to becoming the universal 
vehicle, and the destiny of every 
mode of transportation—with the 
exception of pipelines— is tied in 
with the future of the highway 
trailer. 

Ever since the end of the war, 
the nation’s industrial growth has 
been built on truck trailer trans- 
portation. The yearly increase in 
the nation’s freight load moving 
by wheeled vehicles has been 
100% trailer traffic. 

Until very recent years, prac- 
tically all trailer freight was high- 
way freight. But, in the last four 
years, trailer transportation has 
taken a new turn. The trailer has 
begun to move in as the key 
vehicle in railroad trensportation. 

I refer, of course, to the carry- 
ing of loaded trailers on flat cars 
— the Piggyback system. For the 
first time in nearly 30 years, apart 
from the war period, the railroads 
are getting a large volume of ad- 
ditional and sustained new busi- 
ness. It is Piggyback business. 





Fast Growing Piggyback 

Piggyback is growing so fast 
that any figures on it are out of 
date before they are published. 
Actually as many of you know — 
Piggyback is a very old and well 
proven method of transportation. 
It got its start in 1926. Two of the 
railroads now offering this serv- 
ice have been in the business for 





*An address by Mr. Fruehauf before 
the Traffic Club of Cleveland, March 4, 
1957. 


about 20 years, and very success- 
fully. 

But, the big move to Piggyback 
began in 1952, when three addi- 
tional railroads took the plunge. 
By 1954, over 20 railroads were 
hauling loaded trailers by Piggy- 
back: by the middle of 1956, there 
were 38. At the last count since 
New Year’s Day, there were 47. 

How far can this go? It can go 
to the point where every one of 
the 130 Class I railroads in the 
United States offers Piggyback 
service—and that’s just where it’s 
going! 

Piggyback vclume exploded 
into new high levels in 1956. One 
of the big Piggyback carriers is 
the Scuthern Pacific. For the first 
eight months of 1956, the Southern 
Pacific’s Piggyback volume was 
up 24% over the previous year. 
The Pennsylvania is another 
really big Piggyback user. The 
Pennsylvania’s increase was 40%. 
The Lackawanna’s Piggyback vol- 
ume grew 47%, the Burlington’s 
60%, and the Wabash Railroad 
83% over 1955! 

Piggyback routes now reach 
nearly every main shinping point 
in the United States. The Illinois 
Central is carrying a growing vol- 
ume of imported merchandise bv 
Piggyback from the Port of New 
Orleans. Four railroads linked 
together from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, now offer a transcontin- 
ental Piggyback service. 

How big is Piggyback? Let’s 
take just one of these 47 railroads. 
In 1956, for the first eight months 
this railroad was hauling loaded 
trailers at a rate of more than 
72,000 trailer loads a year. 

Taking national averages as to 
load and distance, this would 
amount to over 500 million ton- 
miles a year—equal to the total 
freight and express carried by 
all the airlines of the country. 
And this is just one railroad. Re- 
member, there are 46 other rai- 
roads in the business, too. 

People sometimes say that the 
automobile is here to stay. I think 
it is, too. And I also think Piggy- 
back is here to stay. But—and 
this is my real point — I don't 
think the railroad box car is here 
to stay! 


Box Car On Its Way Out 


The box car is on the way to 
the Smithsonian Institution. I 


Continued on page 26 
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The Texas Company—Deep 
In the Heart of Investors 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Presenting a panoramic portrayal of this progressive and proft- 
able international and integrated blue chip in black gold. 


The growth of The Texas Com- 
pany since the first frantic Spin- 
dletop days of 1901 has been any- 
thing but spindling. While other 


early - bird 
companies in 
East Texas 
have gushed 
gnd =: gone, 
Texaco has 
moved ma- 


jestically for- 


ward, to be- 
come one of 
the majo! 


petroleum en- 
terprisesof tne 
world. From 
the incredible 
era of 54 years 
ago when 3c 
would buy a 
Lone Star barrel of oil at the weil 
head, till today with its price of 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


$3.17 on allowable production, 
Texaco has rocketed into such 
corporate magnitude that its 


owned proved reserves now equal 
9% of the world’s total, and its 
annual cash income exceeds $!. 
billion. 


_ Texaco is a classic model of 
integration. It’s big in all four 
standard classifications: produc- 


tion, refining, transportation and 
marketing: and it has a sizable 
stake in petro-chemicals besides. 
We'll outline the production first. 

Right now Texaco is producing 
over 860,000 barrels a day, rough- 
ly 56% from the Western Hemis- 
phere, and 44% from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. In Canada, through 
McColl Frontenac (65% owned) 
and Texaco Exploration (100% 
owned), daily production is above 
30,000 barrels a day. In Latin 
America, through 100% owned 
subsidiaries and its 50°% interest 
in two big companies, daily crude 
deliveries have risen from 50,000 
barrels in 1950 to over 100,000 
barrels per day in 1956. This 
Latin production will be greatly 
expanded this year due to TX 
acquisition (in September 1956) 
for $176 million (in cash) of Trin- 
idad Oil Co. Ltd., which has 30.,- 
#00 B/D present production on the 
Island of the same name, plus 
favorable acreage on and offshore, 
pipe lines to shipside and a 90,000 
B/D refinery. 

In the Eastern hemisphere, the 
big production is from a 30% in- 
terest in Aramco, one of the larg- 
et oil producing enterprises in 
the world gushing out over a 
million barrels a day from the 
sands of Saudi Arabia. This pro- 
duction serves to keep King Saud 
in custom-built Cadillacs, and 
makes him an official friend of 
the United States except in 


Gotham! Other oriental produc- 
tion is derived from a 7% interest 
in the Iranian consortium, and 
rising production from Bahrein 
Island and Central Sumatra, as a 


50°. partner in the Caltex group. 
Texaco’s share in all this Eastern 
crudes is roughly 360,000 B/D. 
U. S. production is around 340,000 
B/D, with principal well flows 


in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and California. 
Refining capacity . (domestic) 


totalling 600,000 B/D is located in 
seven cities with the largest unit 
(230,000 B/D) -at Port Arthur 
where pipelines feed in and tank- 
ers take it away in a highly ef- 
ficient manner. Abroad there are 
refineries at Montreal, Edmonton 
and Port Credit (Ontario) and in- 
terests in refineries at Puerta La 
Cruz, Venezuela, Ras Tanura 
(Persian Gulf), Bahrein Island 
and, with Caltex, a dozen others 
spread about the globe. 


Transportation is achieved by 
feeding pipelines, especially at 
Port Arthur, a 30% interest in 
Trans Arabian Pipeline, 50% in, 


Texaco-Cities Service Pipe Line 
Co. and 45% in Texas-New Mex- 
ico Pipe Line Co., plus a fleet of 
tankers, tank cars, trucks and 
marine terminals. 

In marketing, Texaco has been 
a shining example of broad scale 
effective merchandising. Texas is 
the only company with direct re- 
tail distribution in all the 48 
states, and smart advertising in all 
media has extolled the Texaco 
Fire Chief name, and built a repu- 
tation for tidy service stations. 
Overseas. Texaco owns 75% of 
fegent Oil Co., third largest in 
oil products marketing agency in 
the United Kingdom and a dis- 
tributor in Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico and in Ontario as 
well. The 50° interest in Caltex 
group provides broad marketing 
facilities in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. 

In addition to the complete in- 
tegration illustrated by the fore- 
going, Texaco, by 50° ownership 
in Jefferson Chemical Corp. 
(American Cyanamid owns the 
other half) and a 50° ownership 
of Texas U. S. Chemical Co. (U. S. 
Rubber is its partner) is moving 
rapidly ahead in petrochemicals. 
At Port Neches, Texas, there’s a 
plant (Jefferson Chemical) con- 
verting refinery by-product gases 
into useful ethylenes and in tne 
same city a plant (Texas-U. S. 
Chemical) for production of buta- 
diene, a basic ingredient of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Capitalization of TX is $209 
million in long-term debt, about 
$28 million in minority interests, 
a $150 million bank loan (to fi- 
nance Trinidad Oil Purchase) and 
then 54,897,470 shares of common 
stock listed on N.Y.S.E. Current 
quotation is 59 which, on the basis 
of 1956 dividend payments of 
$2.45, provides a yield of about 
4.30%. 

This common stock is among 
the most highly regarded petro- 
leum equities you can find. It is 
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a prized possession of over 122,000 
stockholders and its shares are 
found in the portfolios of over 
460 financial institutions. Such 
solid investment indorsement 
must be deserved: and it is. In 
the 10-year period July 1, 1946/56, 
Texas qualified definitely as a 
“growth” stock by racking up a 
market advance of 350°. In that 
decade, the stock was split 2-for-1] 
in June of 1951, and 2-for-1 agaiu 


in June of 1956. The balance 
sheets have for decades been 
elite exhibits of corporate  sol- 
vency with net working capital 


running along well over the half 
billion mark, before the Trinidad 
purchase. 

Net earnings per share have 
displayed a smooth long range 
upward curve from $2.71 in 1950 
to $5.11 for the 12-month period 
ending Sept. 30, 1956. These net 
figures are arrived at by the most 
conservative accounting proced- 
ures and do not include Texaco’s 
share in undistributed earnings in 
corporate interests, where owner- 
ship is only partial. Such undis- 
tributed and unshown earnings 
have averaged about 75c a share 
over the past five years. 

The recent unpleasantness at 
Suez has raised certain questions 
about supply and transportation 
for all international companies. 
Since about 40% of Texaco crude 
has come from the Middle East, 
there has naturally been some 
concern on this account in the 
case of Texaco. Over the long run 
the answer seems to be (1) the 
Arabian supply and_ transport 
problems are less acute than six 
months ago, (2) Texaco’s broad 
call on oil production elsewhere 
in the world, particularly its ris- 
ing vistas of recovery in Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Canada and the lush 
field in Minas (Central Sumatra), 
and (3) Domestic reserves in the 
United States exceeded in magni- 
tude only by Humble Oil. 

So dour pessimisin about Tex- 
aco’s ability to keep itself in crude 
oil seems unwarranted. Texaco 
has over the years been a shrewd 
and most successful bird dog for 
oil and if there has been a likely 


new terrain for the drill rig, 
whether it was in Alberta, Aus- 
tralia, or Arabia, Texaco has 


seemed to arrive early and strike 
pay dirt early. In common with 
most majors, it refines a lot more 
than it produces so the urge to 
“rev” up crude production is al- 
ways there. 

Many investors have forgotten 
about the Alamo but theyre 
guite likely to remember Texas 
Company. They can’t help seeing 
some of the 38,500 retail outiets 
in 48 states to which a star points 
the way: and if they refer to the 
investment manuals they'll surely 
note that TX has paid dividends 
without interruption since 1903. 
And, after all the billions of gal- 
lons sold in the meantime, TX 
has more oil today than ever. 


Three With Inv. Planning 
(Special to THE FInancral CHRONICLE} 

BOSTON, Mass.— Jacob Free- 
lander, Morton L. Goldfader’ and 
C. Edward Herrick are now with 
Investors Planning Corporation of 
New England, Inc., 68 Devonshire 
Street. 
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A modest decline in total industrial production for the country 
as a whele was apparent in the period ended on Wednesday of last 
week. However, output was moderately above the level of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


Outout losses from the preceding week took place in the 
automotive, steel and electric power industries. 


Awards for heavy civil engineering construction contracts 
declined 14% last week, and were 10% below those of last year. 
Although commercial construction and private mass housing -in- 
creased, awards for industrial building fell noticeably. A moder- 
ate decline in contracts for public construction occurred, accord- 
ing to the “Engineering News Record.’ The cumulative total of 
awards for the first nine weeks of 1957 were 17% below the cor- 
responding level last year. 








Consumer instalment debt took an expécted tumble in Jan- 
uary but officials described credit buying as “still pretty strong.” 

The Federal Reserve Board reported instalment debt out- 
standing declined $254,000,000 during January, the first monthly 
decline since the $134,000,000 drop a year earlier. Two years ago, 
the January decline amounted to $52,000,000. 

“Instalment debt always tends to go down right after Christ- 
mas,” commented one board official, but he observed that with 
seasonal factors taken into account instalment debt rose $228,- 
000,000 during January. He anticipated another seasonally- 
adjusted rise in February and summed up the situation by saying: 
“Consumer credit buying is still expanding at a pretty strong 
rate, though nothing like it was back in mid-1955.” 

Steel mills, the “Iron Age” reports the current week, are 
counting on a turr for the better in demand for some products 
during the next three months. Meanwhile. the scramble for avail- 
able business in sheets, strip, and other products in good supply 
is becoming more intense. Where they can, mills are tying in 
sales of easier products with those in stronger demand, states 
this national metalworking weekly. 

The tie-in sale gives the advantage to those mills producing 
a wide variety of products. The mill without these “bargaining” 
tools is finding the going that much tougher. In some cases, ware- 
houses are using the same tie-in technique. it points out. 

Steel users everywhere apparently are tuking their inventory 
cue from the auto and appliance makers. and they are going 
overboard on inventory cutbacks. It looks as though the auto 
industry, at least. plans to play it close to the vest for at least 
two more months. Two of the Big Three automakers have stepped 
up theiy April steel orders, possibly with the intent of increasing 
uuto output the following month. 

Some steel customers are taking a calculated risk in over- 
playing their inventory reduction policy. They are assuming that 
because some forms of steel are in plentiful supply, this situation 
will continue through the year. But they may be overlooking 
one important point that automotive steel inventories have been 
cut to rock bottom. A turn for the better in new car sales will 
bring an abrupt upturn in steel demand from the automakers. 
When this happens delivery promises will automatically stretch 
out and some users will be caught short. 

The easier tone of the market is putting the mills back into 
a position where they can revert to normal maintenance policies. 
A large midwestern mill, for example, has gone back to the usual 
cycle of having one of its blast furnaces down for repair in any 
viven month. Some of this maintenance work is long overdue, 
concludes “The Iron Age.” 





Activity. in the automotive industry in general, said ‘“‘Ward’s, 
“held the line” last week. Production was forecast at 138,938 cars 
and 23.800 trucks tompared to- 139,038 and 23,342 the week before. 

Although the past week’s car output was low for 1957, except 
for New Year's week, it was still 5% better than the correspond- 
ing week in 1956, when 132,038 units were built. : 

Plymouth. which recently has been making cars at twice the 
rate it did-last year, eased off to five-day scheduling the past 
week because of body shortages. However, the division has. big 
plans for Mareh with two Saturdays on tap, “Ward's” noted. 

Only three divisions anticipated six work days the past week 
and they included Chrysler, De Soto and Ford. Chevrolet, after 
cutting car output nearly. 20% the week before, bounced back to 
30,000 units last week, but its schedule is still 20% below a year 
ago, ‘““Ward’s” stated. Ford turned out 33,000 cars last week. ; 

'“Ward’s” estimated February car production at 570,500 units 
compared to 555,596 in February, 1956. This month, too, is ex- 
pected to surpass March of last year. 


Steel Praduction Scheduled to Drop to 94.9% 
of Capacity This Week 

In the steel industry this week “Steel” magazine warned that 
the metalworking companies may be pinched for steel by mid- 
year if they continue to reduce inventories. They are likely, it 
stated, to be caught by a strengthening in demand in May or June. 

The metalworking weekly: pointed out that many steel con- 
sumers, particularly auto makers and their suppliers, have been 
reducing inventories systematically over several months. 

The drive to lower steel stocks has come from top manage- 
ment, according to the publication, and purchasing agents and 
production people are becoming concerned over the low level 
of supplies. : 

If automotive production steps up with the advent of warm 
weather, auto makers and. other manufacturers will find their 
steel deliveries lengthening. Even if auto production continues 


Continued on page 32 
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Observations... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
MISCELLANY OF THE WEEK 


Sweepstake Results 


Brokers are inclined to be comparatively bullish and writers 
skeptical, if the 1956-57 forecasting contest results conducted by 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. is to be considered typical. 

The contest’s prediction period b2gan in mid-February, 1956, 
when the market, at 470 for the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, after the new year’s 3% 
reaction, was about te re-embark on a 55-point 
rise to a new all-time peak in early April. A 
subsequent reaction was followed by re-ascent 
to a double-top in early August, from which 
ensued a sloughing-off to the forecasting in- 
terval close at 468, just where it had begun 
12 months previously. 

The contestants’ box score shows that the 
average of the Eastman Dillon firm members’ 
forecasts was substantially overoptimistic, at 
512, while the more cynical writers have 
proved to be overeautious with an average 
forecast of but 448. 

Likewise in the case of the utilities the 
writers underestimated, while the firm associ- 
ates overshot the mark; despite the occurrence 
of an actual 8% rise in this market group. 

In dealing with the rails, both groups guessed too high. 
Whereas the D. J. rails actually closed the period at 143 (down 
from 156), the writcrs topped this with an average guess of 162; 
this in turn being exceeded by the investment house members’ 
figure of 169. 

The other striking feature of this forecasting derby’s results 
was the divergence of the predictions. On the industrials they 
ranged all the way from a low of 345 to a 600 top; on the rails 
from 99 to 210, and on the utilities from 44 to 91. 

It will be interesting to note the imminent results of the similar 
cerby of the Security Traders Association of New York wherein 
the thousand members nave pitted their forecasting skills. 

















A. Wilfred May 


A New Steck Average 

Forecasting activities such as these bring to the fore the dis- 
satisfactions with the traditional popular averages, and the launch- 
ing of a new index which is designed to solve them. Increasing 
complaints, in the greatest volume since ihe founding of the 
first average back in 1885, are being voiced, 2s 9n confusion which 
results from the wide price swings of the hicher valued stock 
averages. With the price readings of most leading 2veragves rang- 
ing from 200 to 500, it is felt that they are misleading in their 
daily fluctuations being out of line with ectual price enanges. 
Also is their dissatisfaction based on the relative smallness of the 
sample. 

For example. Harold Clayton in the current issue of his letter 
for Hemphill, Noyes & Co. puts it: “1957 volime is 60,309,000 
shares behind the similar peried of 1955 and 11,400,000 shares be- 
hind the similar period of 1956. While the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average penetrated its 1956 low, our average, which covers the 
whole market and is more accurate therefore, did not penetrate 
its 1956 low. If the market has reversed its long-term trend from 
bullish to bearish, the owners of more than 4!4 billion shares of 
Big Board common stocks either are not aware of it or just don’t 
believe it. I continue to go along with these owners who control 
about 99.75% of all Big Board common stocks.” 

In a major effort to clear up the confusion in stock market 
evaluation arising from the existing divergence between maerket 
averages and the prices and movements of individual stocks, and 
to overcome the present sampling drawbacks, Standard & Poor’s 
has just initiated an hourly index of 500 stocks, broken down into 
industrials, rails and utilities, and based on 90-95% of the total 
value of common stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
samples in existing averages have never carried more than a third 
of the total value of the market's outstanding shares. 

The new index practically comprises the actual average of 
stock prices on a value basis. The average value of all issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on Dec. 31. last, was $49.12. The 
Standard & Poor’s index was 47.40 on that date, against the much 
higher figures, 200 to 500, for most of the leading averages. 

While, on a percentage basis, the fluctuations in the new index 
and the higher-price averages are much the same, it seems that 
the public unalterably persists in conceiving of price changes 
pointwise rather than percentagewise. 

So the new index will be useful in givine investors an easier 
yardstick for comparison with the price fluctuations of their own 
noldings. 

In the same way, the existing averages will not be rendered 
obsolete by this new one, but will serve as a very useiul gauge of 
the action of the market “leaders.” 

With the aid of elaborate electronic devices, the new index 
will be calculated and carried hourly on various ticker services, 
and will automatically make available opening, closing and high- 
low figures. Further, the Datatron machine computing the new 
index in the Boston laboratories of Melpar, Inc., eliminates all 
issues not included in the averages and refuses to recognize coanges 
of more than 3% until they have been checked! 


Stock Versus Debt Financing 
Shall our great future corporate capital needs be filled through 
common stock issuance or dcbt securities? In the New York Stock 
Exchange’s currently issued annual report President Funston 
voices the premise that $60 billion of new equity capital will be 
needed over the next decade to “finance the future on a sound 
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The Outlook for 


Steel 


And the Economy’s Future 


By FDWARD 


J. VERITY* 


Staff Economist, The Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


Steel economist dissects various economic factors including 
expected demands of such major steel consumers as auto, 


construction and machinery and 


anticipates total finished steel 


demand, if equal to shipments, plus inventory building, will be 
5‘, or more above 1956 with operations for the year at 
88-90‘. of capacity. Any easing in the more critically short 
plates is expected in the lighter gauges in last half of 1957, 


and Mr. Verity sees heavy plate 


demand for the next 2-5 years 


despite a possible temporary inventory adjustment at the end 
of this year. Cites different conditions now prevailing to negate 
fears of a future major depression. 


Everywhere you look—some onc 
is willing to tell you what 
the year 1957 
will bring 
feo rt b.-2..% 
seems every- 
one is a fore- 
easter. Of 
course, I will 
be very hap- 
py to add my 
thoughts on 
the subject — 
mat Fars s I 
would like to 
discuss the art 
of forecasting 
—and men!ion 
a few pitfalls 
that may help in using forecasts. 





Edward J. Verity 


Pitfalls in Forecasting 

First, the art of forecasting, and 
it is an art not a science, even 
though scientific approaches have 
been devised and utilize:'—is on- 
that is familiar to all of you. Toe 
average businessman makes at 
least one forecast a day -— either 
consciously or unconsciously. He 
is continually sitting information 
regarding prices, costs, produc- 
tion schedules. delivery dates —- 
and planning — according to his 
evaluation of the future. Natu- 
rally, not having the opportunity to 
devote all of his time to forecast- 
ing, he becoines infiuenced by 
forecasts contained in newspapers, 
periodicals, magazines, business 
conterences, the government and 
luncheon speakers. Again, he 
must make a decision—-—whether 
to believe the forecast—or to dis- 
regard it. Nonetheles:, the fore- 
cast has provided food for thought 
and it has narrowed to a degree 
some of the facters which mus. be 
taken into consideration by the 
busy executive. 

It is in this area where indus- 
try, government, and other areas 
of the economy have develope 
the need for the professional 
“erystal-ball gazer.” The profes- 
sional’s principal job is to siit out 
the facts, and limit the areas 
where judgment factors have to 
be evaluated by the line execu- 
tive. As the company gets larger, 
the number of facts become in- 
creasingly complex—reacnhineg the 
point where the line executive 
could not function if he had to 
evaluate all the facts himself. 
And also, because of the myriad 
of data now used to measure 
business, we find the professional 
beginning to do some pre-judzinz 
himself. He has to weed out those 
areas of the economy which have 
little or no bearing on his com- 
pany’s business, and concentrate 
om the impact of circumstance; 
which affect his company direc ly. 
We therefore begin to get tailor- 
made forecasts to meet specific 
demands. For example, I do not 
get excited by changes which oc- 
cur in the shoe indusiry—where- 
as, changes in automobi'e demand 
are of major importance even 
though we do not consider the 
automobile industry a major mar- 
ket for steel plate. 


*From a talk by Mr. Verity before the 
New York Chapter, American Sieel Ware- 
house Association, February 11, 1957. 


Thus one of the greatest pitia'ls 
is using a forecast made by some- 
one else outside of his company, 
or industry. This is because there 
is a built-in bias in every fore- 
cast, and some assumptions have 
to ne made in each — very cf-en 
these basic assumptions are no!‘ 
made available to the reader of 
the forecast. Very often all the 
facts are not readily made ava l- 
able, therefore, forecasts have to 
be used carefully, if the maximum 
benefits are to be obtained fron: 
them. Just like everything else, 
a little knowledge can be a dan- 
eerous thing. Or if you are doing 
any crystal ball gazing just keep 
in mind who's crystal ball you re 
using. 


Right for Wrong Reasons 

Another pitfall—that can cau ec 
trouble— is the fact that forezas-s 
can be right for the wrong rea- 
sons. For example, total indus.tma 
production can climb to a new 
high-—-but if it is primarily due 
to non-durable goods production 
——those of us in the steel indusury 
would not be materialiy affecteo 
by the rise, yet the forecast of 
overall activity could be perfectly 
correct. Usually, general eco- 
nomic prosperity carries every- 
one along with it, however, there 
are exceptions. The fellow who 
made buggy-whips in the early 
1900’s is not the most prosperous 
businessman ot today. 

Another pitfall in forecasting is 
too many changes, or not enough. 


Forecasts should be reviewed 
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pericdically, but not every time 
there is a headline in the news- 
paper. 


Sees No Major Depressions 

I could [discuss at length] 
the effects of the long-term eco- 
nomic picture on our business and 
the reasons behind our forecasts. 
Our basic forecast for the long- 
term is a 100-page book. But let 
me summarize by giving a few 
highlights of some of the signifi- 
cant long-term trends. Of course, 
we expect cyclical ups and downs 
around these trends but, due to 
stabilizing forces in the economy, 
we do not envision any major 
depression such as the early 
1930’s, notwithstanding recent re- 
marks by high placed government 
people. 

(1). Total output of goods and 
services in the United States will 
increase approximately 11% per 
year over the next 20 years. 

(2) Industrial production will 
increase at a 5% yearly rate. 

(3) The general price level will 
continue to move upward— prob- 
ably 3% per year. 

(4) Total steel production will 
average an annual increase of 
approximately 4% per year. 

These forecasts are based on 
certain assumptions. The major 
one being that we expect a con- 
tinuation of the present cold war. 
A hot war would change the out- 
look and so would total disarma- 
ment. Total disarmament would 
see an immediate decline’ in 
capital goods production and an 
increase in consumer goods pro- 
duction. 

The long-term trends also in- 
dicate a growing demand for 
services faster than the growth of 
production. Take the growth in 
the steel warehouse business 
alone. Back in 1930, 5% of the 
rolled steel products produced 
moved through warehouses, today, 
steel warehouses move about 20% 
of domestic steel requirements. 
These growing demands for serv- 
ices have lead us to analyze areas 
of the economy which, over the 
long-term, may prove profitable. 


1957 Outlook 
These long-term trends set the 
framework and guide lines for any 
short-term forecasts. When we 
look at the forecast for 1957, 
therefore, we have to keep in 


Continued on page 18 
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The Economic Key Issues of 1957 


3y DR. H. E. LUEDICKE* 
Editor. “Journal of Commerce,” New York City 

















































































Steady, if not increasing, GNP for 1957 is prognosed by 
nationally known editor-economist, despite diagnosis of weak- 
ening cconomic boom activity. Dr. Luedicke poses as the 
central issue the uncertainties regarding the seriousness of 
the next adjustment and what will be done to lessen its im- 
pact; singles out deflation as the immediate threat; and finds 
as the most vulnerable factors the increasing profit squeeze 
and persistent gap hetween supply of and demand for invest- 
ment funds. Speculates what will replace diminishing capital 
u goods boom, and warns against inflation-panaceists. 


The first two months of the 
year have had a rather sobering 
effect on business sentiment. This 


about the 1957 outlook has evap- 
orated. The run-up in industrial 
activity of last September- 


was brought to a head by the October-November now is inter- 
sharp drop in preted as the logical sequence, 
new orders or rebound, after the summer 


the Depart- 
meiit of Com- 
merce has just 
reported for 
the :nonth of 
December. 
Fron: Novem- 


steel strike rather than the start 
of a new cyclical upturn. This 
bears out the persistent warnings 
of those economist who, special- 
izing in the search for barometric 
indicators, had remained unim- 
pressed by the post-steel strike 


ber 10 Decem- pains. 

ber, in 1955, I 

new orders Weakening Boom 

were Up ae There can no.longer be any 


billion; the 





doubt that the structure of the 


Nove + > : 

D ret _ rae 4 boom is weakening—and has been 
h Se oes Siete & Saas weakening for sometime. But 
¥4 aif °e ein ° uedicnhe . . . e 

. 9 o ge in there still is no way of telling 

1956 wasa 


when ae sustained decline’ = ac- 


tually will set in. Our economic 
jis «a rather substantial move and timing devices still are quite im- 
could prove highly significant un- perfect. None of the 
jess it is reversed quickly. a ; 

With this drop in new orders, *“An address by Dr. Luedicke before 


: : es the New Hamns*ire Poenkess A> ciati 
much of the initial exuberance Manchester, N. H. Feb. 26, 1957.” 


drow of S6UVU million, so that there 
was a swing of $1.6 billion. This 
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indicators, ratios, correlations or 
economic models, are fool-proof 
so that the timing of swings in 
the business trend still depends 
largely on “hunches.” 

The only contributien to the 
timing of economic changes that 
I have been able to come up with 
after 309 years of constant pre- 
occupation with economic prob- 
lems, is that the bigger -an econ- 
omy gets, the longer it seems to 
take for trend changes to crystal- 
lize but that nevertheless, when- 
ever imbalances begin to develop 
in the economic. structure, it is 
advisable not to ignore them but 


to regard them as caution ‘sig- 
nals. Basic economic Jaws still 
have not been repealed and- the 


business cycle-free “millennium” 
still is a mirage. We won't: con- 
quer the business cycle, as long 
as we cannot conquer our own 
ingenuity for getting into trouble 

and it is not even certain that 
the elimination of ups.and downs 
would be a good thing for a dy- 
namic economy that can function 
ovuly on the basis of a system of 
rewards and penalties. 

Although it is quite evident, 
now that the tailend of the 1957 
forecasting season has been 
reached, that the business com- 
munity is not counting on_a quick 
resumption of the boom, this does 
not mean that a 1957 decline” in 
the Gross National Product.is a 
foregone conclusion. The-faet of 
the matter is that GNP probably 
will show another fair-sized gain 
this year, unless there is an early 
shift in consumer confidence. 
That's what makes GNP the 
“Tranquilizer” among business 
statistics. 


Factors to Watch 

Much will depend on the pat- 
tern of business spending this 
year. 

(1) Inventories. The drop in 
new orders points to an early 
culmination of the rise in inven- 
tories. There now have been 23 
consecutive monthly gains m toiai 
inventories. During this period 
inventories have been boosted by 
over $11 billion to some $88 bil- 


lion. Over this two-year period, 
the relationship between inven- 
tory gains and Gross National 


Product rise has continued to be 
about 2 to 10, allegedly the “nor- 
mal” rate of gain: but despite 
these assurances, corporate man- 
agements would now clearly pre- 
fer a halt in the inventory rise. 

Usually periods of inventory 
liquidation are preceded by a pe- 
riod of involuntary inventory ac- 
cumulation, when finished goods 
in the hands of manufacturers are 
backing up. We may still be in 
the period of involuntary accu- 
mulation. 

This must be definitely re- 
garded as a deflationary factor. 
This time even more so than in 
the past, because the trend toward 
greater inflexibility of labor cost; 
will speed downard adjustments 
in production schedules. 

(2) Plant and Equipment 
Spenaing. Earlier this year, an- 
other fair-sized increase in plant 
and equipment spending had been 
widely predicted. There is some 
doubt now that these earlier pre- 
dictions will stand up. Most ob- 


servers now would probably 
gladly seitle for a repetition of 


last year’s total or even a gradual 


leveling off. Changes in plant 
and equipment spending seldom 
are abrupt. They are not likely 


to be abrupt this year although 
evidence is growing that an in- 
creasing number of industries 
now have ample facilities to pro- 
tect potential demands for sev- 
eral years ahead and although 
there is a tendency to postpone 
projects that do not promise to 
benefit corporate profits quite 
promptly. It has been a rather 
shocking experience that corpo- 
rate profits last year barely man- 


aged to equal the 1955 rate — 
despite the huge 1956 plant in- 


vestment. This experience, rather 
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than the continued belief in the 
treimmenaous growth potential of 
the U. S. economy is now domi- 
nating investment planning. 

Unuer these circumstances, 
business spending can hardly be 
expected to prov.de an additional 
upward pusn to the economy this 
year; it may even fall back mod- 
eiately. 


II 
Increased Government Spending 


Up to now, it has been taken 
for granted, however, that further 
increases in Government spending 
and consumer expenditures will 
more than offset any’ decline in 
the rate of business spending. 

As far as Government spending 
is concerned, a further increase 
is quite certain. Spending at the 
State and local level will rise and 
so will Federal defense spending. 
Any cut in Federal spending is a 
very slim possibility, indeed. 

The prospect. for another sub- 
stantial boost in consumer spend- 
ing is not nearly as clear-cut. 
Earlier estimates put the expected 
increase in 1957 consumer spend- 
ing at another $10-billion; on the 
basis of the current price level. 

This prediction was based on 
the assumption that cost inflation 
will continue—but that its thus 





far reasonably orderly pace. will 


not be rudely upset by a burst of 
inflationary. fears. 
There is little doubt that wage 


inflation will continue. Labor 
leaders are pushing hard to get 
the mest out of existing labor 


shortages. 

How much of a slowdown in 
the investment boom it would 
take to limitsexcessive wave cdeé- 
mands, nobody really knov-vs. 
Some observers beheve that tnis 
would. take a “big depression”; 
there is evidence, however, thai 
labor might be responsive to 
much less than a big depression. 
For instance, the moderate 
1953/54 recession brought fortn 
an almost immediate leveling off 
in the increase of weekly average 
earnings. 

The American wage earner has 
the well-earned reputation of be- 
ing a free spender. It is unlikets 
that further moderate price in- 
creases will change his buying 
attitudes greatly. The big prob- 
lem is what may happen if a lev- 
eling off in the boom leads to an 
increase in unemployment—as is 
likely—and the current feeling of 
uncertainty spreads trom manage- 
ment to labor. 

the typical labor leader today 
knows that full employment re- 
quires a gradual increase in the 
price level. Thac’s why he accepts 
“creeping inflation” and deliber- 
aiely ignores the possivility thai 
creeping inflation may turn 1.0 
gallopinz inilation for waich the 
public—including union n.embers 
would have to pey a fearful price 
in the form of purchasing powei 
losses on savings, lite insura:ice. 
pensions and social secur.ty. 


Inflation’s Comforting Feeling 

Thus far, the American pu 5lic 
is not inflation-conscious. Most 
Americans, it would seem, actu- 
ally look at inflation as son. ethi.¢ 
comforting, rather than a poi.en- 
tial threat. Even the union Garive 
for cost of living — escala ion in 
wages has not yet shattered the 
complacency about inflaticn. 

A change in this attitude is al- 
most inevitable, however, if the 
demands for cost-of-living e:eala- 
tion spread and are extended to 
other fields such 
bond investments. Expcrieices 
other countries have demonstrated 
that the drive for increased co. 
of living escalation—which aciu- 
ally is not so much protectio 
against inflation as en offse: of 
past inflation by more inilation 
is almost certain to lead to accel 
erated, if not galloping inflati n 

If a danger point is reach cd, 


rising prices will no longer cause 
buyer resistance but will cause a 
speed-up in buying. In its 
stage, 


vu lti- 
become a 


mate this can 


as pensions or 
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flight from currency into goods. 
Thus, while many ooservers cur- 
rently are worried over growing 
consumer resistance to rising 
prices, the time to really start 
worrying is when rising prices no 
longer act as a deterrent to con- 
sumer buying. This type of in- 
flation is not inuninent. It should 
not be ignored as a_ potential 
threat, however. 


Inflation, Profits and Savings 


Actually, the immediate threat 
to the economy is one of deflation 
rather than of inflation. The in- 
creasing profit-squeeze and the 
persistent. gap between savings 
and the demand for investment 
funds—both of them aggravated 
by tight money—are the dominat- 
ing economic forces today. 

More intlation is. a threat only 
if a drop in business, accompanied 
by an increase in unemployment, 
brings a return -to deliberate 
monetary inflation, either in form 
of credit inflation or via deficit 
financing. 





iI 
Cites- Key Issue 
This puts the economic key is- 
sue for 1957 into clear perspective. 
It consists of two parts:.(1) how 
serious will the next period ‘of 
adjustment turn out to be? and 


(2) What can and will- be done by - 


the Administration and the mone- 
tary authorities to cushion the im- 
-pact of any downturn? 

Despite inereasing nervousness, 
business thinking today still “is 
largely dominated by the thought 
that “no administration can tol- 
erate any sizable increase in un- 
employment” and wil have ‘te 
act. and act quickly; to stop suck 
a trend. 

Any idea that the second half 
of 1957 may fall behind the first 
half is being shrugged off as the 
same “precautionary forecasting 
bias” that turned out wrong iit 
each of the previoussthnee or tour 
years. 

Moreover, it is widely argued 
that, since none of the earlier 
postwar recessions proved serious, 
the next one won’t be any more 
serious either. Behind this stands 
the belief that we can limit all 
future adjustments by deliberate 
actions, such as the contracyclical 
use of fiscal policv, changes in 
credit policy or deliberate changes 
in wage and price policies. 

There is no time here today for 
a blow-by-blow description of our 
postwar fortunes: or as many be- 
lieve, our postwar “luck.” 

It is a fact that each time the 
economy seemed to be running 
out of steam, a new factor came 
into the picture that started us 
off on a new phase of the postwar 
boom. We even had to invent a 
new term for this sort of thing- 
calling it the rolling adjustment 

In 1950, the Korean defense 
boom took over after the initial 
postwar consumer goods replace- 
ment boom and finally run into a 
snag and brought about the in- 
ventory recession of 1948-49 


Continue! on page 27 
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Gold Ratio, Dollar's 
Buying Power Lowest 
Since 1932: Spahr 


Recognized monetary economi:t 
declares ratio of our gold stock to 
non-gold money and deposits and 
purchasing power of our dollar 
are lowest since 1932, and that 
higher levels than in 1932-1952 
period have been reached in: 
coming money out of Federal 
debt, money in circulation, float, 
and gold-earmarking. 


According to the Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary 
Policy’s Executive Vice-President, 
Dr. Walter E. Spahr, ‘“‘the ratio of 
our gold stock 
to Our non- 
gold money 
and deposits 
fell to 8.94% 
as of Dec. 26- 
31, 1956. This 
is a lower ra- 
tio than any of 
the yearly ra- 
tios reached 
since 1932;and 
it is lower 


for 1933. The 
ratio for 1932 
was 8.2%; that 
for 1933 was 
9.6%. 

“The ratio is still above the 
average 8.6% for the years 1915- 
1932 during which the range of 
yearly ratios was from 6.7% in 
1920 to 109% in 1917. But the 
ratio has fallen consi ’erably from 
the one which prevailed when the 
present Administration too of- 
fice: As of Jan. 28-31, 1953, it was 
10.4%. 

“The fFighest yearly ratio on 
record was 24.6% in 1941. Since 
that time the ratio has shown a 
highly persistent and steady de- 
cline. 

“In an effort to maintain con- 
tinuity in the series, these ratios 
of gold stock have been computed 
against the total of time and de- 
mand deposits in all banks, Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits and notes, 
and Treasury currency. Reports 
of recent years make possible a 
more precise collection of items 
against which to compute the ra- 
tio of our gold stock: but such re- 
finement cannot be carried back 
to 1915. The ratios as computed 
ere probably lower than would be 
the case if the cata ceuld be re- 
fined for the neriod 1915 to date 
as is nossible for recent vears un- 
der the current system of report- 
ing. 





Walter E. Spahr 


Buying Power and Other Matters 

“In January. 1957, the purchas- 
Ing power of our dollar: as mea- 
sured bv the index of wkolesole 
prices (index for 1947-1949 -100), 
reached the lowest level on record 
since 1914, when the Federal Re- 
serve Svstem w2s established. 

“Related to these folls in our 
gold ratio and purc’asine power 
of ovr collar are the fo'lowing 
signifie>nt items. all relatine to 
the period, January, 1953, to date: 

“The volume cf money in cir- 
culation reached higher level 
than during the period 1933-1952. 
Total denosits in all banks other 
than Federal Reserve banks 
reached 2 higher level: monetiza- 
tion of Feceral debt by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks reache4a a 
higher level. The building of bank 
reserves aerinst uncollected 
checks ond drafts reoched a hicher 
level. The earmartkineg of gold for 
foreien account reached a higher 
level.” 


With Americar Secs. 
(Special to THs Financial CHRONICLE) 
GREELY, Colo. - Herman A. 

Wolff is now with Anerican Se- 

curities Co. of Colorado, 1515 

Eighth Avenue. 
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From Washington 


Ahead of the News | 


By CARLISLE BARGERON i 
































Revolution is uncoubtedly too strong a term but there is trou- 
ble brewing in Congress over the President’s budget. Members are 
being flooded with mail such as they have not been on any Issue 
since that of Joe McCarthy. I would like to think that it is a 
spontaneous outbreak on the part of indignant 
citizens, but I am afraid it isn’t that, citizens 
being what they are. However, the United 
€tates Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and various citizens’ 
tax groups around the country are chorusing 
a deinand for a sizable budget reduction and 
urging their constituents to write to their Con- 
gressmen. Notwithstanding the scurce, this is 
ail to the good and if the campaign holds up, 
Goesn't Jose its momentum, there will be a 
reduction. 

Believe it or not, but budget pruning is 
not the most popular thing a Congressman can 
do. The demand is usually for more and more 
ap»ropriations. Running counter to the budget 
reduction demancs: just now, for-exemple, is a 
heavy mail for increasing the pay of the postal 
employes. They have about as effective a lobby as Congress has to 
go up against. ' 

The budget reduction demands, though, have been so persistent 
that the House Republican Policy Committee has gone on record as 
favoring a reduction with all the surplus to go to reduction of the 
debt. This is unusual on the part of a policy committee. It binds 
the party, though that does not mean necessarily that every mem- 
ber must. go along. No action of the policy committee does this, 

However, it does put the party on record as working for some- 
thing constructive and, in the great game of politics, zives them a 
jump on the Democrats. Democrat Speaker Sam Rayburn has 
already announced publicly that there would be no reduction. 
Whether he meant that he was opposed to one or was just express- 
ing his knowledge of Congress is not known. 


Carlisle Bargeron 
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There is no reason under the sun why the budget should not be 
cut by $5 billion or perhaps 10% across the board. There is not a. 
big agency in Washington that could not stand a 10% cut without 
any loss in its effectiveness whatsoever. The fact is that budget 
making in the Federal Gevernment has become ridiculous. What 
is more nonsensical, for example, than for the military to contend 
that it can defend the country against that alleged might of Russia 
for $44 billion but it can’t possibly do it for $40 billion. The mili- 
tary has money on hand that it will probably never be able to 
spend, trv as hard as it may. One atomic bomb, we are told, will 
destroy a country and one will cestroy us. Therefore, we must 
have a thousand or so bombs and guided missiles so we can destroy 
the enemy a thousand or more times. 

Agriculture and health and welfare are two more places where 
some sense should be put into spending. In the field of education 
it is ridiculous to say, the highly organized and formidable educa- 
tion lobby to the contrary, that any youngster in this country is 
being denied an education for lack of funds. It may be that a tutor 
can’t be delivered to his nome in a Cadillac but it is difficult to see 
how one can miss an education in these davs and times. 

In my Maryland county, adjacent to Washington, my property 
taxes which have been going up steadily, are to jump $60-this vear, 
82°% of which is for schools. For the Federal Government to droj> 
a billion or so into that racket isn’t going to lessen the appetite of 
the State of Maryland 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the President’s budget was 
a keen disappointment: indeed, a shock, to the business element of 
the country and other citizens who are tax conscious. This, and 
the squeeze on small business, is being reflected on the Hill like 
nobody’s business. 

The feeling among Republican budget cutters, however, is that 
in their efforts they are not running counter to the President. They 
have the feeling, encouraged somewhat by the President, and par- 
ticularly his Secretary of the Treasury, that they will be rendering 
him a service. Ws 

But also in the back of their minds is their feeling that they 
have an issue that will give consciousness or recognition to the 
Republican party as such. They feel, as I have written before, that 
there has been too little of this. 

Of course, the tendency of the Senate has aiways been to re=- 
store much of the appropriation cuts made by the House. So it is 
up to the letter writing citizens to keep up their work. 
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E. R. Lowry Pariner 
In McDaniel Lewis 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Edward 
R. Lowry, associated with Mc- 
Daniel Lewis & Co., Jefferson 
Building, since last November, has 
been admitted 
to the firm as 
a general 
partner, ac- 
cording to an- 
nouncement 
by McDaniel 
Lewis, who 
has been en- 
gaged in the 
investment 
banking field 
in Greensboro 
since 149.22: 
Marshall H. 
Johnson is the 
third general 
Dart i 6. Fr. 

Educated at the University of 
Tennessee and Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Lowry has had experience in 
manufacturing and taxation as 
well as investments. 


Edward R. 


Lowry 


Clement Evans & Co. 
Adds Paty to Staff 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Clement A. 
Evans & Company, Inc., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, announces 
that Arthur A. Paty, III, has joined 
their Atlanta office. 

Mr. Paty was born in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, and holds an 
A. B. Degree in Political Science 
from Vanderbilt University. He 
recently completed a three-year 
tour of duty with the United 
States Navy aboard a destroyer 
tender. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity and the 
First Presbyterian Church of At- 
lanta. 


With Cruttenden, Podesta 
(Special to Tuy Financial CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, 1.-—John A. Cerone 
is now with Cruttenden, Podesta 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins David Noyes 
(Special vo Tice Financrat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I11._- James C. Robar 
is now connected with David A. 
Noyes & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 








. Electric 


Atomic Letter (No. 25)—Comments on expanded atomic power 
program abroad including Euratom, naval program foi Six 
atomic aircraft carriers, official AEC estimates of uranium 
demand and supply, South African uranium ore reserves, 
and items on Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
and Foundation Company of Canada—Atomic Development 


Mutual Fund, Inc., Dept. C, 1033 — 30th Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Bank Stocks—Comnparison of 21 leading bank stocks outside 
New York—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
work 5, Box. 

Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 


Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Chartered Banks of Canada—Analysis—Wood, Gundy & Co., 
Inc., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

“Chessieland’—Brochure describing 
opportunities in C. & O. 
Railway, 3809 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 

Utility Stocks—Circular—Zuckerman, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Market Outlook for 1957—Bulletin—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Oil Stocks—Analysis of outlook—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Opportunities in Natural Gas Stocks — Analysis — Vilas & 
Hickey, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
is a comparison of Income Rail Bonds. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Fctder showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industria! stocks 


resources and 
& Ohio 


industrial 
territory—Chesapeake 
Ohio. 
Smith & Co., 


yield and market performance over a 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 
York 4, N. Y. 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative figures—G. A, 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Schools for New York—-Report of the Governor’s Committee 
on the Marketing of Schoo] Bonds—Governors Committee on 
Marketing of School Bonds, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. 


13-year period — 
46 Front Street, New 


a” 2 * 

Air Reduction Company—Analysis—E. F. Hutton & Company, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Gas & Electric Co.—Analysis—Sutro Bros & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are data 
on Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co. and Breeklyn Union 
Gas. Co. 

Ampex Corporation—Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calit. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Bulletin—Peter P. McDermott & 
Co., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Central Louisiana Electric Co. — Memorandum — Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
Also available is a memorandum on Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission. 





as a matter of record only— 
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This Stock having been placed, this Advertisement appears 


12,000 Shares 


Pioneer Finance Company 
Common Stock ($1.00 Par) 
at $3.55 per share 


Company business is financing mobile homes. It is engaged 
exelusively (Gt present) in discounting. principally from dealers. 
installment notes receivable and other financial paper secured 
by chattel mortgages, ete.. on mobile-homes as well as advancing 


Further information may be obtained from: 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


Vembers: New York Security Dealers 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-2400 
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funds to dealers on their own interest-bearing demond notes. _ 
secured by mobile-homes. Pioneer also makes small loans (on 

| mobile-home-) through its Florida subsidiary and has just 

organized Mobile Homes Life Insurance Company whieh for 

the present “will handle credit life insurance exclusively.” 


Editor — Analyst — 


Stock Exchange Firms 


{ssociation Excellent References 
Bex C-37, Commercial & 


Financial Chronicle 
Peletvpes NY 1-376-377-378 





Writer 


15 years’ experience with N. Y. 


4 years Magazine of Wall Street 


25 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Cochran Foil Co.—Memorandum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Commercial Credit Company—45th Annual report—Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Consolidated Railroad of Cuba—Memorandum—Oppenheimer 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on Virginian Railway Co. 

Creamery Package Manufacturing Company—Analysis—Boen- 
ning & Co., 1529 Walnut Street. Philadephia 2, Pa. 


Cyril 


Bath Company—Study—L. 


B. Schwinn & Co., Union 


Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Equitable Credit Corp.—Report—General Investing Corp., 80 


Well Street. New York 5, 


et 


Also available is a memor- 


andum on Lake Shore Mines. 

Hercules Galion Products Inc. — Bulletin — De Witt Conklin 
Organization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N Y. Also avail- 
able is a bulletin on Century Food Markets Company. 


Household 


Finance Corporation—Annual 


report—Household 


Finance Corporation, Room 3200, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 


1, Illinois. 
Hudson & Manhattan 


Railroad Company—Analysis—Bruns, 


Nordeman & Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Knox Corporation—Anz ysis—Unlisted Trading Dept., Rm. 707, 


Ira Haupt & Co. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Motorola Story—Analytical brochure—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 


15 Broad Street, New York 
National Airlines, 


5, N.-e. 
Inc.— Review—John 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. 


H. Lewis & Co., 63 
7. 


New York Central — Bulletin— Bache & Co.,36 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on Garrett 
Corporation, Acme Industries, National Supply and Warner 


Lambert. 


Pacific Mercury Television Manufacturing Corporation—An- 


alysis—Aetna Securities Corporation, 


York 6, N. Y. 


111 Broadway, New 


Pioneer Finance Company—Analysis—Troster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Security Banknote Co.—5% 


Debentures due 


1976—Report— 


Leslie Securities Corporation, 52 Wall Street, New York 


> oe. Be 


Shield Bantam Co.—Memorandum—First Securities Corp., 111 


Corcoran Street, Durham, N. C 


Stanley Aviation — Memorandum — Richard Bruce & Co., 26 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc.—Ana!lysis—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Transamerica Corp.—Discussion 


in current issue of “Glean- 


ings’”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a list of stocks yielding 


512% or better. 


United Fruit Company—Report—-Thomson & McKinnon, 11 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Company—Analysis—R. S. Dickson & 


With Rodman & Renshaw 


(Special to Tuc FINANCIAL CHRONICLE} 
CHICAGO, Iil.—Robert J. Rob- 
erts is now connected with Rod- 
man & Renshaw, 209 South La 
Salle Street. members of the New 


York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 
With Clayton Secs. 
(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Me. — Philip C. 


Derrah has become affiliated with 
Clayton Securities Corp., 443 Con- 
gress Street. 


With W. L. Lyons 


(Spec.al to THe FinaNcIaL CHRONICLE) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—William R. 
Lyon is now with W. L. Lyons & 
Co., 235 South Fifth Street. 


Schirmer, Atherton Adds 


(Special to Tire FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Me. — Aubrey L. 
Littlefield is now with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 634 Congress St. 


Co., Wilder Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





Joins Hemphill, Noyes 
‘Special to Tux Financial CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John D. Ames, 
Jr. is now connected with Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square. 


2 With Hornblower Weeks 


(Special to Tur FrnanciaLt CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — George T. 
Burke, Jr. and John E. O'Donnell 
are now associated with Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 75 Federal St. 


With Investors Planning 
(Special te Ture FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Isaac R. Brown 
is now with Investors Planning 
Corporation of New England, Inc., 
68 Devonshire Street. 


Join El Paso Management 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
Peter Antzas, Roland V. Douglas, 
Homer E. Six and Daniel Verges 
are with El Paso Management Co., 
Mining Exchange Building. 
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Meeting the Credit Challenge 
Of Potential Trucking Growth 


vy DR. SIDNEY E. ROLFE* 


Economist, C. I. T: Financial Corporation 
New York City 


In projecting a 33°: 


increased truck production output, 


amounting to 1.3 million units per year, based on assumption 


-of achieving $500 billion GNP 


level within the next decade, 


C.1.T. Economist contends the necessary proportionate growth 


in truck credit and assets of 


financial institutions will be 


available to finance manufacturer and user needs on sound 
and reasonable terms. Dr. Rolfe outlines the considerations 
entering into financing arrangements for various truck classi- 
fications, and comments on funds obtained through internal 
expansion, mergers and equity financing. Weighs impact of 
future road programs cn consiruction trucks and observes 
that as great as the growth has been the future potential is 
equally great. 


In the past decade, the im- 
portance of the truck in _ the 
nation’s distribution pattern has 
exceeded, I think it is iair to say, 
even the 
fondest hopes 
of those inter- 
ested in the 
advancement 
of trucking. In 
the decade 
following 1944, 
the ton miles 
of freight 
carried by 
Class I, II, and 
III carriers of 
property rose 
181%, and 
gross revenues 
rose to a total 
of 264%. Tak- 
ing the longer period, 1939 to 1954, 
these increases were respectively 
253% and 498%. By 1955, this 
group of carriers had estimated 
revenues equivalent to 53.4% of 
Class I railroad revenues, com- 
pared to only 20% in 1939.) 

This is by no means the whole 
story of the growth of trucking, as 
it refers only to trucks for hire. 





Sidney Rolfe 





And there are certainly those 
among us who can detail the 


story, and the ramifications of the 
growth of trucking far better than 
I. But it is indicative of the mag- 
nitude of increase, which is also 
evident in the basic truck popula- 
tion: that while less than five 
million were in operation in all 
categories just over a decacle ago, 
the number now approximates 
10 million. The social and eco- 
nomic implications of the growth 
of truck use is so great that we 
cannot comprehend it in its en- 
tirety, but rather in bits and 
pieces. Following the ribbons of 
roads, trucks have brought the 
means of life and work to thou- 
sands of new decentralized’ com- 
munities, where life and work are 
pleasant, where there is room to 
live without congestion. There are 
now, by official estimate, 25,000 
communities without rail access. 
These communities have literally 
been created by trucking. More 
are being created daily. The 
movement of industry to the 
South and West, out of congested 
cities is possible because of trucks. 
In turn it creates even greater 
needs for truck use. As a nation, 
we can no longer exist without a 
large, and healthy truck industry. 


- 


. BP 


Projects 33°: Increase 


Most of us are used to thinking 
of trucks as we do of cars. But 
while both are four-wheel auto- 
motive vehicles, there are dif- 
ferences we must bear in mind. 
Actually, the truck is a business 
machine, used to move mountains, 
men, and goods. The eftective use 
of business machinery, including 
trucks, involves problems of man- 
agement, maintenance, personnel, 

*An address by Dr. Rolfe before the 
National Truck Conference, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

11.C.C. estimates, fram The Motor Car- 


rier Industry, a study By Shields & Co., 
44 Wall Street, N. Y., 1956, 9. 9. 


























capitalization, depreciation, credit, 
tax-amortization rates, and many 
others. To a large extent, these 
problems are interrelated. No one 
can be wholly solved out of the 
context of the others. 


Great as the growth in the past 
has been, the significant point is 
that the future potential is equally 
great. Economists have calculated 
that truck output and demand 
moves closely with the level of 
Gross National Product. As our 
economy continues to expand, so 
will truck use. We can look to 
the production and distribution of 
nearly one million trucks of all 
varieties in 1957. Within the next 
decade, the level of gross national 
product will probably exceed $500 
billion, a level at which we will 
approach one of man’s deepest 
—and heretofore unattainable 
dreams, the abolition of poverty. 
At this level, we can look for 
truck production for domestic use 
in the vicinity of 1.3 million units 
per year, an increase of 33% from 
the present level. 

Through efforts which will be 
detailed by others, motor company 
manufacturers are gearing their 
great research, engineering, and 
productive capacities to meet this 
challenge. Based on the certain 
knowledge of past performance, 
and of the competence of the men 
who lead the motor industry, we 
know the challenge will be met. 





The Credit Challenge 


Yet we also know that no facet 
of mass production and mass dis- 


tribution has been or can be 
successful without credit. Will 
credit be available to finance 


the legitimate needs of the truck 
users? 

The answer is certainly in the 
affirmative. I have no doubt that 
credit will be available, on sound 
and reasonable terms, for all of 
the legitimate needs of the several 
branches of the truck industry. 

The fact is, of course, that in 
the main, credit has been avail- 
able for the very growth of truck 
use the nation has witnessed. Had 
credit not been available, truck 
use could not have grown in this 
fashion. As is so often true in 
discussions, relating to trucks, it 
is virtually impossible to collect 
and array all of the data we might 
like on credit. But the Federal 
Reserve Board tells us that in the 
last decade, sales finance compa- 
nies alone provided a total of over 
$5 billion of credit for truck pur- 
chases: in 1956 alone some $600 
million of credit was extended 
by sales finance companies, and 


25% of all domestic truck sales 
are based on this credit. 

As might be expected in a 
rapidly growing industry, credit 


problems for truck purchase have 
arisen in a few—surprisingly few 
—cases in the past. These prob- 
lems were part and parcel of the 
whole problem of growth, involv- 
ing management, capitalization, 
and other factors noted earlier 
Nevertheless, the focus of concern 


sometimes rested on credit to an 


unwarranted degree. 


In large measure, the problems 
which arose resulted from a 
mutual lack of understanding. It 
would be incomplete to say that 
financial institutions—banks, sales 
finance companies, and others — 
have yet fully developed their 
capabilities to provide truck 
credit, or have understood all 
they need to know about the 
field. At the same time, mutual 
understanding has grown among 
truck users, manufacturers and 
financial institutions. All three 
groups are, of course, vitally con- 
cerned to see that the growth in 
trucks shall not be inhibited for 
lack of available credit. Particu- 
larly in the past year, mutual 
study of the problem has been 
vigorously pursued, to assure 
meeting all sound demands. 

Perhaps no source has summed 
up recent developments as suc- 
cinctly as the American Trucking 
Association, in its publication, 
“Financing the Motor Carrier In- 
dustry.” I quote: 

“As the Motor Carrier Industry 
continues to grow and mature and 
as borrowers’ and lenders’ view- 
points approach a more common 
ground through mutual education 
and experience, the sources and 
types of loans available to the 
industry will both increase and 
become more attractive to the 
borrowers.” 


The Methods of Finance 


For purposes of discussion it is 
convenient to speak of a truck 
industry. But actually, of course, 
the variations among trucks and 
their use are very wide. Trucks 
may be classified in any number 
of ways—for example by weight, 
by corporate size of truck user, 
by function or in other ways. 

I would like to tell you some- 
thing of how truck purchases are 
financed. It is perhaps most con- 
venient to look at the truck popu- 
lation in terms of business class- 
ification of the truck user. Each 
business uses its own methods, 
and has its own problems and 
needs, which the financial insti- 
tution must understand. The fol- 
lowing table distributes the truck 
pepulation by business use. Let 
us see how the credit needs of 


each sector are met. The data are 
shown for 1944 and 195, <n that 
a time comparison may also be 
made: 


Table I 
" of Trucks 
Business Classification— 1944 1956 
Public Utilities 2 2 
Mining and Manufacturing 7 9 
Governments 5 5 
Personal Business and Insti- 
tutional 6 8 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 23 26 
Farm 35 27 
For-Hire re 14 
Construction 9 1l1 


SOURCE: Oifice of Defense Transpor- 
tation—-1944; C.I.T. Economics Depart- 
ment estimate, based on Ford Division 
Economic Studies data—1956. 


In public utilities, and in min- 


ing and manufacturing as well, 
the use of trucks is ancillary to 


other pursuits. To the extent 
that credit is used in trans- 
actions relating to these cate- 


gories, it is usually.a general line 
of credit extended by banks to 
the utility or manufacturing com- 
pany, which may be used for 
whatever purpose the company 
deems advisable. For all practical 
purposes truck sales to these 
businesses are regarded as cash 
sales. as indeed they often are 
in fact. If they are credit sales, 
they will not appear specifically 
in any statistical tabulation as 
truck credit sales, but simply un- 
der the general heading of com- 
mercial credit, normally extended 
by banks. Government purchases 
of trucks are also cash _ sales. 
These three groups consume about 
14% of all trucks in use, now and 
in 1944. 


Trucks used in the “personal 
business and institutional” class, 
and in “wholesale and _ retail 
trade” are an important sector of 
the market, comprising 34% now 
and 29% in 1944. Cash, bank line 
credit, or specific truck credit 
from a bank or sales finance 
company are used here, depend- 
ing upon the size of the enter- 
prise, the borrowing capacity of 
the user firm and similar consid- 
erations. Normally, trucks in this 
category are lightweight (or 
panel) vehicles, for which depre- 
cation is predictable and the sec- 
ond-hand market well defined 
and broad. , 
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Turning to the farm market, 
ownership of trucks has increased 
in absolute number, but declined 
from 35% to 27% of the total in 
the period considered. The great 
growth in farm productivity in 
the postwar period, despite a fall- 
ing farm population, has been 
made possible by better use of 
machinery, in which trucks play 
a vital part. As is so often true 
of farm purchases, credit repay- 
ments are made at three of four 
specified times in the year, fol- 
lowing crop sales, rather than on 
regular monthly instalments. 
Again it is banks and sales fi- 
nance companies operating in 
rural areas which account for 
farm-truck credit, and this is an 
important credit market. 


For-hire trucking is found in 
what is normally called the truck- 
ing industry, i.e., short or long 
haul transport of goods. In pro- 
portion to the total truck market, 
this is a relatively small sector, 
some 14% currently. 

Despite the familiar sight of 
trucks on the highway, the truck- 
ing industry is relatively young. 
The industry has, in fact, just 
passed its 2lst year under gov- 
ernment regulation, for it was in 
1935 that the ICC assumed regu- 
latory responsibility for the in- 
dustry. Like many young indus- 
tries, particularly those providing 
a service which by its very na- 
ture has to be specialized, truck- 
ing is essentially an industry of 
small fleet operators. Of an esti- 
mated 6,119 fleets of 12 or more 
trucks in 1955, only 2,843 were 
classified as Class I, those with 
annual gross revenues of $200,000 
or more. 

It is my understanding that as 
of Jan. 1, 1957, Class I designation 
will be reserved for those fleets 
grossing $1 million or more. The 
total in this group is of course 


much smaller, approximately 800. 


Source of Funds 
What is the source of funds for 
equipment in this young giant in- 
dustry? One authoritative report 
Continued on page 33 





New Issue 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 





* , , 
Cvusie j he Drorpec ¥ 
the underwriters named in the prospect 
the 


The First Boston Corporation 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


This announcement ts nol an offer of securittes jor sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy secures. 


$40,000,000 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 478% Series due 1977 





Price 99'2% 


plus accrued interest from March 1, 1957 


lie may he obtained 


» securitie inde Iipp able 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs &Co. HarrimanRipley &Co. Kidder,Peabody &Co. LazardFréres &Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
White, Weld & Co. 


wich of the understaned (‘whe are amorg 
) ae 

as may legally offer 

securities laws. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


March 6, 1957 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
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Importance of Latin America 
And Commodity Exchanges 


By HONORABLE HOMER E. CAPEHART* 


r U. S. Senator 


from Indiana 


Recounting factors presaging approximately $1 billion yearly 
in U. S. agricultural experts to Latin America within the next 


decade, Senator Capehart notes that present total trade volume 
is now about $7 billion annually and, though coffee represents 
our single greatest import, “our prosperity is dependent in large 
! part on their prosperity and advancement towards a higher 


standard of living.” 


The Senator praises role of commodity 


exchanges and hails the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
as a symbol of free enterprise on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary and for its importance to Latin America. Pledges 


to continue efforts for a better 
of all the 


I regard a commodity exchange 
as a symbol! of the free enterprise 
system. The exchange reflects the 
many forces which determine 
prices in a 
free economy 
and their ad- 
justment as 
these forces 
change with 
many other 
changes — the 
weather, 
world events, 
domestic pol- 
itics, tech- 
nological ad- 
vances, busi- 
ness condi- 
tions and so 
on through an 
almost endless 
list. The commodity exchanges 
in this country arose out of neces- 
sity. They were organized in an 
effort to avoid the hazards of a 
very hazardous business, the buy- 

-ing and selling of coffee. sugar, 
wheat, cotton, corn and other in- 
ternational commodities. A mer- 
chant, for example, might buy 
coffee in Brazil and bring it into 
the United States only to find that, 
meanwhile, the price of cotfee haa 
fallen several cents a pound. Ob- 
viouslv, the individuals and firms. 
that bought coffee for roasting 
and resale at wholesale or to 
consumer, did net want the mer- 





me 


Homer E. Capehart 


chant’s stock. They could buy 
other coffees at the lower price. 
The merchants had to take his 


loss and dispose of his purchases 
2s best he could. One disastrous 
experience oftentimes put the firm 
which suffered it out of business. 
The risks of trading were enor- 
mous under a system where a 
dealer could not be protected 
against unforeseen changes in the 
market. Interest costs were great 
and, frequently, the assets of the 
firm had to be mortgaged to get 
funds. Eventually, all these costs 
were passed on to the consumer. 

Then someone conceived the 
idea of futures trading, or trad- 
ing in contracts for future celiv- 
ery. The merchant who, hypothet- 
ically. lost his shirt whe. the 
coffee he bought declined in price 
before he could sell it, could se!'l 
coffee in the futures market. If 
he lost money on the coffee that 
he bought in Brazil, he would 
make money by his futures sale. 
Let us say that he bought coffee 
for 55 cents a pound, but that by 
the time he got his hands on it, the 
price was down to 45 cents. He 
had lost 10 cents a pound on this 
transaction. But if he sold in the 
futures market at the time he 
bought this coffee for 55 cents a 
pound, in all probability the fu- 
tures price of coffee had fallen to 
45 cents, since the rise and fall 
of spot prices for a commodity 
generally are paralleled by 
changes in the futures price. Thus 
he could buy back his futures for 
45 cents a pound: a contract which 
he had sold for 55 cents. His loss 
on the spot purchase was offset 





*Text of address by Senator Cavehart 
before the 75th Anniversary Dinner of 
the New York C-ee and Sugar Ex- 
change, March 4, 1957. 


understanding of the problems 
Americas. 


by his gain on the futures trans- 
action. 

This kind of price insurance is 
called hedging. The illustration I 
have given is a simple one, but 
the principle involved lies behind 
almost every instance where the 
futures market is used for insur- 
ance purposes. 

Defends Hedging 

Curiously enough, hedging 
the device used by those who do 
not wish to speculate, but wish to 
make their profit from services 
rendered. Equally curious is the 
fact that speculation makes hedg- 
ing possible. Going buck to the 
example of the coffee merchant, 
when the time comes to sell a 
contract on the futures exchange, 
somebody must be ready and will- 
ing to buy it. That somebody is 
likely to be a speculator: scrieone 
who believes that coffee is going 
un in vnrice and is willing to back 
his judgment with his money. 

And here we come upon still 
another curious thing. Almost 
evervone will agree that the mer- 
chant who hedges by selling a 
contract on the futures exchange 
is takirg a prudent and necessary 
step. He is buying insurance for a 
very small fee. He also is reduc- 
ing the costs of hardlirg and vroc- 
eoffee. which in turn re- 
duces the price to the consumer. 

At the same time, many per- 


is 


pecin g 


sons think the speculator, the 
person who bought the contract 
which the merchant offered for 


sale, is taking an imprudent and 
unnecessary step. In other words, 
he is doing something wrong. 

Without being too philosophic 
about it, I might comment that 
almost every business transaction 
involves speculation. If it does 
not, something is likely to be 
wrong. 

If you buy 
put up a new building, go into 
the restaurant business, take a 
new job, write a book—all these 
and thousands of other activities 
are speculative. You hope to make 
money, but vou cannot guarantee 
anything. You are not certain. 
Back in depression days. some of 
the securities thought to be satest 
turned out to be the most hazard- 
ous. ; 

To go back to a commodity ex- 
change, let me point out a reality. 
If somebody wants to sell, some- 
one must want to buy. Conversely, 
if someone wants to buy, there 
must be somebody who wants to 
sell. If there are no speculators. 
there will be no hedging, since 
those who want to hedge only are 
tco small in number to enable a 
commodity market to function 
successfully. 


real estate, bonds. 


Praises Commodity Excharges 
Why, then, the finger pointed 
the speculators on the com- 
modity exchanges? In the public 
mind, speculation on the commcd- 
ity exchanges is associated some- 
how with gambling with cards, 
dice, or the roulette wheel. In the 
gambling house, the player has 
the odds against him. If he plays 
long enough, he is bound to lose 


This, of course, is not the case in 


ot 
are 


oy 
risk 


modity exchange, for that is a busi- 


and speculation on a com- 
ness transaction. In a free market, 
the price of a commodity rises 
and falls as supply and demand 
conditions change. Naturally, 
those whose judgment was bad 
don’t like what happened, and 
some of them are likely to try to 
blame something other than their 
own mistakes. 

Actually, the possibilities of 
forcing the price of a commodity 
up or down by manipulation are 
much greater in the absence of a 
commodity exchange. 

Almost every commodity ex- 
change in existence today began 
operating because of the cesire to 
prevent some comparatively small 
group from ccntrolling the mar- 
ket. In the absence of an ex- 
change, a lot of commodities could 
be manipulated with comparative 
ease. 

The cotton exchanges closed 
after the outbreak of World War 
I, and not long thereafter cotton 
sold at various prices over the 
South. Nobody had accurate in- 
formation about supplies, produc- 
tion, or sales ordinarily furnished 
by the exchanges. 

There are similar experiences 
with other commodities. 

After the exchanges 
again, things straightened 
selves out. 

The New York Coffee Exchange 
opened after an attempt to govern 
coffee prices by a comparatively 
small group failed. The failure 
resulted in the financial ruin of 
many firms and individuals. The 
cotfee trade wanted the maximum 
in protection for itself and for the 
pub.ic. Consequently, it opened 
the New York Coffee Exchange, 
which opened for trading 75 years 
ago. 

Sugar exchanges whic) were 
operated in London and Hamburg 
closed aiter the cutbreak of World 


opened 
them- 


War I. The world’s sugar trade 
needed the facilities of an ex- 
change. ' 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 

On Dec. 16, 1914, the New York 
Coffee Exchange exyvanded its fa- 
cilities to include futures trading 
in sugar. On Oct. 1, 1916, the name 
of the Exchange was officially 
changed to the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 

The Exchange has served both 
the sugar and the coffee industries 
well since that time. 

I am interested in the New 
York Coftee and sugar pxchange 
as a symbol cf free enterprise. It 
deals in two commodities which 
are of great importance to Latin 
America. I am interested in it 
also because of my interest in 
Latin America, which goes back 
to my interest in the welfare of 
the United States and my own 
State of Indiana. 

Latin America means a 
deal to us today and will 
more in the future. 

Our trade with Latin America 
runs around $7 billion annually 
and is about equally civided be- 
tween our ccuntry and the Latin- 
American republics. 


great 
mean 


Mutually Profitable Latin 
American Trade 

It is protitable trade, since very 
little cf it is financed by our loans 
and grants. It is a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. For example, our coffee 
imports, mostly from Latin Amer- 
ica, are valued at more than $1 
billion annually. We grow no 
coftee in this country. 

For the most part we sell the 
Latin’ Americans finished goods 
and buy their raw materials. 

Americans have more than $6 
billion invested in Latin America: 
the return on that investment is 
around $750 million annually, or 
approximately 12.5%. 

Since the beginning of the for- 
eign aid programs in 1945. com- 
paratively little has gone to Latin 
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America. Our neighbors to the 
south have received less than $1.4 
billion out of a total of more than 
$56 billion which we have loaned 
and given away. Most of the funds 
which have gone to Latin America 
have been in the form of loans. 
Out of the $1.4 billion total, more 
than $700 million has bcen loans 
which are to be repaid. 

Most of Latin America is unde- 
velcped by comparison with our 
own country. A lot of the moun- 
tain and jungle country has been 
only partially explored. The popu- 
lation in Latin America is growing 
very fast, but there is plenty of 
room for c«xpansion. Today all 
Latin America has only 20 million 
more people than t-e United 
States. In 1975 Latin America is 
expected to have 277 miilicn peo- 
ple, and in another 25 years a 
half billion. 

Latin America’s standard of liv- 
ing also is low by comparison 
with our own, but the wants of 
the people are growing rapidly. 

Not too many people in this 
country know much about Latin 
America or its importance in 
terms of their own lives. Fortu- 
nately the U. S. is on pretty good 
terms with its neighbors. Some of 
them think that we take them 
too much for granted, but most 
of them give us credit for good 
intentions. Most of their relatively 
few complaints against us have to 
do with our preoccupation with 
other areas of the world to their 
own exclusion. 

I want this country to devote 
more of its time to Latin-Ameri- 
can problems and to help the 
countries develop stable and pros- 
perous economies. A lot of the 
money we are spending and giving 
away today is gone forever. But a 
dollar, whetner given away or 
loaned to Latin America, is likely 
to come back wita interest. 

As I have stated, the commodi- 
ties traded in on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchan. e mean 
a lot to Latin America. 


Coffee Is Largest Export 

Coffee regularly represents 
about one-fcurth of Latin-Amer- 
ica’s total exports. Coffee ac- 
counts for about three-fourihs of 
the exvort income of Colombin, 
Guatemala. El Salvacor and Haiti; 
over one-half of Brazil’s; and be- 
tween a quarter and a half of the 
exports of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic, aod 
Ecuador. 

Coffee is our greatest single im- 
port and, aside from furnishing 
dollars for zbout one-third of cur 
trade wit) Latin America, is bi2z 
business itself here in the United 
tates. 

Apvroximate'’y 35,000 railroad 
cars are requirei each year to 
haul cottee to the roasters and con- 
sumers. Abcut two billion bags, 
tins, jars. and other containers are 
manufactured to package the 
roasted product. The ecuipment 
which rcasters use and keep re- 
paired costs millions, and other 
millions are spent by restaurants 
and housewifes in coffee-making 
equipment. 

About $50 million is expended 
annually in ecffee advertising. 
Even dairy farmers profit by the 
American liking for coffee, since 
value of the dairv products 
used in coffee adds up to more 
than $335 million each year. 


: 
toe 


Sugar Is Second Larzest 
Sugar is second only to coffee 
a Latin-American export. In 
1955. the value of the commodity 
shipped from the Latin American 
republics amounted to over a half 


ac 
as 


billion: $582 million to be exact. 
This represented 7.3°% of the total 
exports of all Latin America. 


As you know, Cuba is the pri- 
mary producer of sugar and has 
been called a v2st sugar bowl. 
This country, which is only a few 
miles off our own mainland, re- 
ceived 74% otf its entire income 
in 1955. Sugar sales 


irom sugar 
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represent the equivalent of one- 
fourth of the estimated per capita 
income from the island’s nearly 
six miJlion inhabitants. Other com- 
paratively large exporters of 
sugar in Latin America are the 
Dominican Republic, Peru and 
Brazil. Argentina exports an esti- 
mated $5 million worth of sugar 
annually: Colombia some $2.5 mil- 
lion: and Haiti more than $1.5 
million. 

Last year also marked a revival 
of trading in sugar on the Ex- 
change, and at times the world 
price of sugar was higher than the 
domestic price. 


Big Market for Our Farm 
Products 

Ordinarily one does not think 
of Latin America as a market for 
American farm products. 

In the past two years, the 2¢ 
American republics have bought 
about $900 million of our farm 
products. 


Latin America is a farm con- 
tinent but. with some exceptions, 
its agriculture is complementary 
to our own. The diet consists 
largely of starchy foods, such as 
corn, beans, bananas and tropical 
vegetables: and animal protein, 
vitamins and protective foods are 
needed. 


In 1955 we shipped to Latin 
America 42% of our total exports 
of lard, 35% of all dairy exports, 
27% of all milled rice shipments. 
and 31% of our cotton textile ex- 
ports. 

In the first six months of 1956, 
agricultural exports to Latin 
America had increased 43% over 
the corresponding period in 1955. 
Dairy exports were up 5%; edible 
fats and oils, 54%: milled rice, 
100%; and wheat and flour, 110%. 

If we judge by past perform- 
ances, the rapid growth of Latin 
America’s ponulation will not be 
matched by a corresponding in- 
crease in food production. Not 
long ago the Food and Agriculture 
Organivation of the United Na- 
tions said: 

“. .. In Latin America, apart 
from rice and one or two other 
crons, there is little sign of a sig- 
nificant untren4 in yields per 
hectare in postwar years. ... For 
the regicn as a whole the food 
sup™'s still remains inadequate 
.. . Meanwhile, over the years its 
focd export surplus dwindles... .” 


I have seen estimates, based on 
current rates of population growth 
and a slight annual improvement 
in consumption standards, that the 
next 10 vears should result in an 
increase in the value of United 
States farm products to Latin 
America of some $700 million an- 
nually. This figure does not take 
into account the export of cotton 
textiles and similar items made 
from agricultural commodities. 


Sees $1 Billion in U. S. Farm 
Exports 

If we assume an increase in 
agricultural exports in line with 
the increases during the past 10 
years, the value of farm products 
exported to Latin America would 
closely approximate $1 billion 
yearly. 

Our future then is entwined 
with that of Latin America. Our 
prosperity is dependent in large 
part on its prosperity and ad- 
vancement towards a higher 
standard of living. 

Together, the two hemispheres 
have every resource needed for 
war and for peace. In this day of 
the hydrogen bomb, the land mass 
and size of the two continents 
has great significance. If we stand 
together. I do not see how anv 
ovtside force can conquer us. If 
we stand together, we are one of 
the world’s most potent factors 
for peace. 

Conseauently, our relationships 
with Latin America must not be 
neglected. [ realize that we have 
many proodlems in other parts of 


the world. I know that the oil, 
for example, of the Middle East 
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is vital to the free world. It is 
entirely possible, however, that 
the oil fields of Latin America 
will one day be the greatest in 
the world, great enough to supply 
all our needs and Europe’s too. 
We do not want to become iso- 
lated but, if we are forced back 
to this hemisphere, we have 
everything needed for survival 
until the day when the world 
again finds its sanity. 

Therefore, I intend to work in 
the future, as I have in the past, 
for a better understanding of the 
problems of all the Americas. I 
am going to do all I can to keep 


the sugar producers prosperous 
and the coffee growers prosper- 
ous. On their prosperity depends 


much of the prosperity of all Latin 
America. And on the prosperity 
and stability of Latin America 
much of our own future may de- 
pend. 


H. G. Howard With 
Nat'l Secs. & Res. 


Herbert G. Howard has joined 
the investment management staff 
of National Securities & Research 
Corporation, sponsors and man- 
agers of the 
National Se- 
curities Series 
of mutt at 
funds, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement 
bv Henry J. 
Simonson, Jr., 
President. A 
specialist in 
the steel and 
non-ferrous 
metal indus- 
DY 7.2.6, SEPT. 
Howard has 
been named 
Research Ex- 
ecutive in the Industrial Division 
of the Corporation. 

Since 1943, he has specialized in 
the analysis of heavy industries. 
From 1943 to 1951 he made eco- 
nomic and investment analyses of 
the steel and metal industries for 
Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., invest- 





Herbert G. Howard 


ment counselors and economic 
consultants. Later he was steel 
and aluminum analyst for The 


Lehman Corp. and heavy industry 
specialist for Mcoody’s Investors 
Service. 

Following graduation from Am- 
herst College in 1929, Mr. Howard 
did graduate work in statistics and 
economics at Columbia University 
and New York University. He re- 
ceived his early professional train- 
ing in financial analysis with met- 
ropolitan banks, including The 
Bankers Trust Company. 

He isa member of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. 


Three With Mathews 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CITRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Lawrence W. 
Bland, Melvin Gordon and Max 
Klayman are now associated with 
Edward E. Mathews Co., 53 State 
Street. 


With Schirmer. Atherton 


(Special te Tre FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John J. Hol- 
hut has been added to the staff of 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 Con- 
gress Street, members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


‘Joins Shearson. Hammill 
(Spec al to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Tom 
Speak has joined the staff of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., Third 
National Bank Building. 


Smith, La Hue Adds 
(Speciai to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PAUL, Minn.—Florence S. 
Rawland has been added to the 
staff of Smith, La Hue & Co., Pio- 


neer Building. 
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Vital Factors Affecting the. ; 
Future of American Industry 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR.* 
Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company 


The intermixture of favorable and unfavorable important 
factors affecting our economic future is delineated by promi- 
nent Pennsylvania industrialist after visualizing GNP rise, 
from present $412 billion to $575 billion in 1965 and $800 
billion in 1975, and concomitant improvement of the various 
elements comprising our economy, including upgraded income 


distribution. Mr. Prentis warns 


that present complacency and 


apathy of public toward creeping wage and price increase, if 
not altered, will bring on state socialism; to the tri-lemma of 
rising wages, stable prices and full employment, suggests labor, 
management and government practice restraint and wisdom; 
and though somewhat leery of the average politician’s willing- 
ness to prefer principle to current popular view, believes busi- 
nessmen’s personal interest in government should prove fruit- 
ful. Discusses importance of automation, research, human rela- 
tions, capital formation, taxes and government spending. 


To my way of thinking the 
principal factors that will affect 
the future of American industry 
fall under three heads: First, those 
of a technical 
Nature; sec- 
cond, those that 
are concerned 
with human 
relations: and, 
third, those 
that are in- 
volved in gen- 
eral fiscal 
policy and 
government. 

Betore con- 
sidering these 
factors in de- 
taii; tet ts 
look at the 
environment 
—the general economic conditions 
—under which American industry 
will be operating ten years or 20 
years hence. In the first place, 
barring some unforeseen develop- 
ment, our population will have 
increased by leaps and bounds. It 
is approximately 169 million to- 
day. By 1965 it will reacin 190 
million, and by 1975 no less than 
220 million. To supply the needs 
of all these additional people, 
huge additional investments will 
be required. In 1955 our capital 
investment, including what we 
spent on new homes, totaled $56 
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billion. This will increase to $80 
billion in 1965 and $110 billion 
in 1975. Our gross national prod- 


uct will go up from $412 billion, 
where it stands today to roughly 
$575 billion in 1965 and $800 bil- 
lion in 1975. Similarly, national 
income will rise to approximately 
$475 billion and $675 billion, re- 
spectively, in these same years. 


Today one and a half persons 
are supported by every working 
American. By 1975, due to our 
aging population and increasing 
birth rate, this figure will rise to 
three and a half persons. Incomes 
are going up, too. Twice as many 
families have incomes between $5 
and $10 thousand as in 1950, and 


tne same thing holds good for 
families with incomes over $10 


thousand. In toto, 41% of all fam- 
ilies today have incomes over $5 
thousand, and the percentage is 
constantly rising. Obviously, more 
people, plus higher incomes means 
more business, more schools, more 
hospitals, more houses, more auto- 
mobiles, more goods and services 
of every kind. What problems does 


this prospect pose for American 
industry and how can they be 
met? 


Importance of Automation 
Of the technical factors that 
will affect the future of American 
industry, none, in my opinion, is 
likely to be of greater importance 
than automation. Tne word itself 
has only recently come into gen- 





*An address by Mr. Prentis hefore the 
Lancaster Manufacturers Association, 
Lancaster, Pewn. 


eral use. It connotes merely a 
further extension of the long-time 
process of increasing the mechani- 
zation of industry, aided and 
abetted by the advent of elec- 
tronic controls. In a sense, auto- 
mation is ‘the automatic control 
of automatic machines.” This con- 
cept has led to dreams of push 
button factories which would sud- 
denly throw hordes of workers 
out of employment. In my opinion, 
this idea is quite erroneous. In 
the first place, the advance in 
automation will be gradual. Es- 
sential as it will be to hold down 
labor. costs to meet mounting 
competition, it can only take place 
as rapidly as men can invent the 
required processes and equipment, 
and the instrument industries can 
devise and turn out the necessary 
control mechanisms. Other items 
that must be taken into account 
are the great amount of additional 
power that will be required and 
the possible lack of the extra 
capital needed for the installation 
of the necessary new machinery 
and equipment. Other factors that 
may impede its rapid progress are 
the tremendous demands that it 
will make for skilled manpower 
to operate and maintain the com- 


plicated equipment as well as to 
produce the required control de- 
vices. The question of finding 
markets for the increased output 
of goods also enters into the pic- 


ture. 
However, many authorities as- 
sert that increased automation is 


essential to the attainment of a 
rising standard of living in the 
next 15 or 20 years. Mr. Ralph 
Cordiner, President of General 
Electric, for example, estimates 
that the United States will require 
40% more goods and services by 
1965 with only 14% more people 
available for the working force in 
that year. If this prognostication 
be correct, how vitally important 
it is that we should augment our 
productive facilities in every pos- 
sible fashion. 


Unemployment Fears 


Such social opposition as may 
develop will be due to continued 
apprehension regarding so-called 
technological unemployment. The 
fear of permanent unemployment 
from automation, in my opinion, 
is groundless in view of the his- 
tory of the economic growth of 
the United States. The worker in 
1850 would have required three 
weeks at 70 hours a week to pro- 
duce as much as a 1950 worker 
turned out in a single 40-hour 
week. Since 1870 the productivity 
of the country has increased four- 
fold. The number of persons em- 
ployed by private business has 
risen from 12 million in that year 
to about 60 million now. Produc- 
tivity has doubled since 1900, yet 
the rate of unemployment has 
gone down slightly. In 1900, 5.1% 
of the labor force was unemployed 
as against 4% in 1955, and a still 
lower percentage today. All told, 
the country now offers 67 million 
jobs in all, many of which would 
not exist if our national economy 
were not so advanced. 

The real problem of automation 
will be the temporary aisplace- 
ment of workers rather than per- 
manent unemployment, just as 
was the case of the liverymen of 


50 years ago who were super- 
seded by motor car dealers and 


automotive service men. The rec- 
ord today shows that certain in- 
dustries have actually increased 
their employment after undergo- 
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ing more or less automation. The 
use of dial telephones, for exam- 
ple, started about 1920, and since 
that year the telephone operating 
companies have doubled their em- 
ployment. The continuous flow 
method in oil refineries began 
about the same time and employ- 
ment in the oil industry has in- 
creased about 100% since. The 
rate of labor displacement that 
will take place as the result of 
automation in the years ahead will 
probably be small compared with 
the present rate from other causes. 
Today about six million people 
leave or enter the United States 
labor force every month. 

For the reasons I have recited, 
it seems obvious that automation 
will not strike all of a sudden like 
a bursting shell. It will come on 
gradually and allow time for 
adaptation and adjustment. Its 
primary impact will be to create 
new opportunities, new occupa- 
tions, new skills, higher living 
standards, more interesting jobs 
and the chances of sctting up 
profitable businesses in fields that 
are non-existent at present. It is 
obvious, too, that automation will 
require more people at the man- 
agement level because, after all, 
machines cannot think. The use 
of judgment and _ imagination, 
which are attributes of individual 
human beings, will still be re- 
quired. Automation in the future 
will play its part in bot small 
and big business, wherever it 
proves to be cheaper than present 
methods. Hence the far-sighted 
manager will give the matter his 
constant and unfailing attention. 


Push From Research 

Another factor that will vitally 
affect the future of American in- 
dustry is research. The growth of 
applied research in this country 
has been phenomenal in recent 
years. In 1955, for example, the 
total expenditures for research by 
private business aggregated $2.6 
billion as compared with only $430 
million in 1945. The number of 
research workers increased in the 
same period from 133,000 to ap- 
proximately 450,000. And _§ this 
growth must continue if American 
industry is to remain strong and 
vigorous. Furthermore, greater 


Continued on page 28 
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The True Principles 
Of Good Management 


By JACKSON MARTINDELL* 
President, American Institute of Management 


Mr. Martindell, emphasizing insufficiency of general knowledge 
concerning good management, suggests to executives the fol- 
lowing tenets of good management: (1) helpful impact on 
the public welfare; (2) fruitful intra-management communi- 
cation; (3) healthy growth of facilities; (4) shareholder 
cooperation; (5) comprehensive research; (6) availability of 


sufficient financial resources; 


(7) outstanding directorial 


leadership; (8) operating efficiency, and (9) merchandising 
ability. 


The principles of good manage- 
ment are sometimes followed. but 
they are seldom understood. While 
many an individual somehow 
happens to 
apply enough 
good tech- 
niques to 
manage his 
affairs suc- 
cessfully, only 
avery few 
are able to 
state the prin- 
ciples that lie 
behind the 
techniques, 
and still fewer 
understand 
how the prin- 
ciples operate. 

This should 
not be surprising. Nowhere at any 
time have any such principles 
been named and numbered and 
organized into a workable system. 

This has happened in spite of 
the fact that such principles exist, 
that they are of great import in 
human affairs, that they are 
eternally unchangeable and uni- 
versally applicable. The circum- 
stances under which management 
principles must be applied are 
changing all the time, of course, 
and this undoubtedly makes it 
difficult for us to grasp the prin- 
ciples themselves. 

Throughout history men have 
written and talked about various 
aspects of management. Only a 
few philosophers ever delved into 
the real fundamentals. The great- 
est of these was Aristotle. Even 
his writings in this field are little 
known and seldom quoted. Hun- 
dreds of authors have studied the 
management of particular kinds 
of enterprises, and today there 
are many organizations doing the 
same thing. 

Not until today, however, has 
there been an organized effort 
dedicated to making general ad- 
ministrative principles recogniz- 
able. 


Tenets of Good Management 


This is very strange when one 
considers that all human society 
is confronted with identical man- 
agement problems. When two or 
more individuals get together in 
any common endeavor, we can 
assume they want the best pos- 
sible result. They are forced to 
ask, ‘“‘What shall we do, and how 
shall we do it?” The answers re- 
volve around fundamental prin- 
ciples that are never secular in 
character. In order to get good 
results, whether they are aware 
of it or not, executives must apply 
the following tenets of good man- 
agement: 


(1) Whatever the undertaking, 
its impact upon the public wel- 
fare must be helpful rather than 
harmful. Everyone concerned 
must be made aware of this 
through actual practices as well 


as declared intentions. Only thus 
can they unite their efforts to 
achieve the general goal. Unified 
effort develops character and tra- 
dition which make for both health 
and longevity, and set the pace 
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*Ano address by Mr. Martindell befcre 
the American Institute of Management's 
Presidents Conference, New York City 


in all directions. In the physical 
affairs of a church society, this 
may be termed Social Function. 
As regards an educational insti- 
tution, it is the Academic Func- 
tion. For a business enterprise, 
it is Economic Function. The 
principles remain the same. 

(2) Communication between 
two or more members of any 
management team must be prac- 
tical and result producing. For 
this to be so, there must be well- 
understood lines of authority and 
responsibility. They must be sub- 


ject to constant and_ careful 
adjustment as the organization 
grows in size and consequence 


and progresses with its undertak- 
ings. An organization chart is a 
technique. A smooth flow of in- 
formation and of authority for 
action is a vital fundamental 
principle. 


Healthy Growth 

(3) The enterprise must exhibit 
a healthy growth of facilities, 
whether they come from gifts or 
profits derived from the mechan- 
dising of goods or services. These 
facilities must be located prop- 
erly. And they must be kept use- 
ful. A poorly equipped and badly 
located hospital is no different, 
in the managerial view, from a 
high cost manufacturing plant 
improperly related to its raw 
materials and markets. Even 
churches must be cognizant of 
their locations and physical re- 
quirements. 

(4) The members, shareowners, 
or proprietors of an enterprise 
must be encouraged to be cooper- 
ative and useful, whether through 
dividends or less material re- 
wards. Individuals of moral sub- 
stance must be induced to support 
the enterprise and reflect upon it 
the advantages of that substance. 
To accomplish these things the 
directing hierarchy must see that 
these people are well-informed 
and receive proper consideration. 
Only thus can the enterprise 
achieve good results and per- 
petuate itself. How to do this is 
a matter of techniques which are 
peculiar to the kind of enterprise 
and which vary with the circum- 
stances and the period. That it 
must be done is a mangement 
principle as old as time. 

(5) Management must get the 
most reliable, comprehensive, ac- 
curate, and up-to-date informa- 
tion available. Research and 
development is not something 
concerned solely with a new dis- 
covery of singular importance to 
product manufacturers. It calls 
for constant study of all phases 
of any group activity, with a view 
to betterment, both as to applica- 
tion of principles and as to tech- 
niques. Management Methods 
Research must be undertaken to 


provide the basis for continuous 
necessary improvement in all as- 
pects of the enterprise. No phase 
of any activity is without promise 
of betterment, whether it be 


spiritual, moral, of physical. Such 
betterment need not nullify or 
neglect tradition. It is a manage- 
ment principle of top rank to rec- 
ognize the need for constant 
study, organized or otherwise, of 


all techniques with a view to pos- 
sible change. 


Sufficient Resources 

(6) The financia] and other re- 
sources of any group effort are 
the life blood of its pyhsical ac- 
tivity. They must be available, 
and available in proper quantity, 
if the. enterprise is to contmue 
to exist. Fiscal Policy must at 
all times provide not only for the 
routine needs of the organization 
but also for whatever special 
problems are likely to arise. Man- 
agement must look to the experi- 
ence of both its own and similar 
enterprises for evidence of the 
character of these problems. Fis- 
cal policies must be adapted as 
circumstances require. They al- 
ways change at some time in the 
history of every organization. The 
need to fit financial policies and 
practices to the immediate and 
long-term needs as indicated by 
experience, and to alter them as 
the result of constant study and 
alertness, is a mangement prin- 
ciple definitely related to survival. 

(7) The Trustees, Directors, or 
Guardians of an undertaking who 
are charged with the responsi- 
bility of selecting the leadership 
must themselves be outstanding 
individuals. They must have a 
high moral sense of their respon- 
sibility, and clear ethical insight. 
They must be morally incapable 
of any such practices as simony 
or nepotism or putting their per- 
sonal interests above those of the 
enterprise. They are best selected 
by democratic and representative 
means. They exercise the power 
of the organization. But they 
must realize that the only true 
authority they and their ap- 
pointees have is that which has 
the sanction of morality. Moral 
authority rests upon the obliga- 
tion of those who receive it to 
assume responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the total enterprise, in- 
cluding the public and all indi- 
viduals concerned. Such authority 


has the right to command and 
exact obedience. It is most ef- 
fective only when it is in the 


hands of one responsible individ- 
ual. These trustees or directors 
must be men of continuing value 
to the enterprise, not technicians 
but as policy makers. They 
should be of larger statute than 
the enterprise and not just paid 
minions of it. Even a well-man- 
aged profit making organization 
does not secure its best guardians 
on the basis of monetary reward. 


Operating Efficiency 

(8) The operating efficiency of 
an undertaking must be main- 
tained at a favorable competitive 
level no matter what the product. 
service, or purpose. This is true 
even within the area of charita- 
ble, social, political, and spiritual 
endeavors. Competition is the law 
of continued existence and growth 
in all organizational activities. 
Management must get the desired 
results, and do it with the least 
possible cost. Every organization 
has a production or operating 
problem just as it has a research 
need, and it must be clearly un- 
derstood and properly solved to 
be -well managed. 


(9) Everyone must persuade 
others to accept him, his services, 
his products, his ideas — be he 
doctor, lawyer, merchant or 
priest. In business this is Selling, 
and every group activity must be 
sold or merchandized if the en- 
terprise is to grow and prosper. 
Some people may not like the 
word sell for certain areas, but 
the function must be performed, 
whatever you call it. Such efforts 
need not be identified in the pub- 
lic mind as selling, however, and 
the techniques vary with the en- 
terprise, the occasion, and the 
purpose. Management must rec- 
ognize, however, that they not 
only need to offer something that 
will be utilized and that will give 
satisfaction. They must also give 
prospective purchasers or joiners 
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reasonable encouragement. Even 
the best of ideas and products 
have sometimes failed because 


their proponents were not sales 
conscious. The profit motive is 
not the basis of sales efforts. 


Profit making is merely the most 
conspicuous activity that depends 
on the need to sell. 

(10) The quality of the execu- 
tives in any enterprise is much 
more important than the quantity 
of money. It is the most impor- 
tant single aspect of the entire 
activity. To be successful, the 
executive group must be men of 
obvious and superior integrity, 
ability, and industry. They must 
be thoroughly devoted to the 
purposes of the enterprises and 
must accept those purposes as 
their own. They must care so 
much about getting things done 
they are eager to take the re- 
sponsibility themselves. They 
must have the foresight to pro- 
vide for continued good leader- 
ship after themselves. To do this, 
they must locate. employ, train, 
develop advance, and retain men 
of unusual talents and character, 
while properly separating those 
that inevitably fall by the way- 
side. All this they must do while 
instilling unity of command 
through their expression of the 
moral sense and authority of the 


Continued from page 2 
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enterprise and the public, and 
they must do this so as to win 
proper public approval. They 
must built teamwork. These re- 
quirements are not limited to the 
profit making corporation—they 
are fundamental wherever men 
join together for a common pur- 
pose, whatever the inspiration 
and the motive, commercial, de- 
vine, or other. 

In conclusion, may I say that 
management appraisers have 


found it necessary to concern 
themselves with techniques as 
well as principles. Even the 


best principles can fail to get re- 
sults if they are badly applied. 
It is by studying innumerable 
examples of the techniques that 
get desired results that we hope 
to be able, first, to identify and 
state sound principles, and sec- 
ond, to determine the degree to 
which each management con- 
sciously or unconsciously selects 
and lives up to fundamental man- 
agement principles. 

To be well managed, an organi- 
zation must have sound purposes 
and use good techniques. To be 
excellently managed, it must con- 
sciously work to see that these 


techniques and practices fit with- 
in the growing framework of true 
administrative principles. 





The Security I Like Best 


through the proper use of air, a 
considerable amount of moisture 
is removed from the paper as it 
comes through the _ processing 
machine. The above ilustrations 
are not intended to characterize 
any particular phase of Ross’s 
business, but rather are given for 
purposes of edification. In addi- 
tion. the company manufacturers 
and-selis a standard line of heat- 
ers. dryers, ovens and humidifiers. 
Through John Waldron. Ross pro- 
duces a standard line of flexible 
gear couplings besides designing, 
engineering and installing coat- 
ing, printing and embossing ma- 
chinery. 

It is probably easier to com- 
prehend the activities of Ross 
when a Ross air system is related 
directly to the manufacture of a 
given article. The company and 
its subsidiary. John Waldron, in 
conjunction with the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company devel- 
oped the remarkable equipment 
to produce Goodyear's well known 
3-T tire cord. Rayon and nylon 
material is treated in a series of 
operations and then carried 
through drying zones while under 
enormous tension of more than 
1,200 pounds across a_ 60-inch 
width. This was considered a ma- 
jor advance in the tire manu- 
facturers circles. Making sensi- 
tized paper for tiny films and 
processing heavy material for 
floor covering presents vastly dif- 
ferent drying problems, yet, lead- 
ing manufacturers of both these 
products use Ross systems. Ross- 
Hooper enclosed hood arrange- 
ment now brings the drying of 
paper to a point where it is al- 
most an entirely chemically con- 
trolled process. 

Because of the large number of 
Ross’ customers, it would be im- 
practical to give a complete list 
of them in this article. It is in- 
teresting to note a few, however, 


if only to demonstrate the wide 


industry diversification. Several 
of the better known names would 
include American Cyanamid, 


American Can, General Motors, 
du Pont, American Viscose, Gen- 
eral Tire, International Paper, 
Kimberly-Clark, General Electric 
and Continental Can. No one cus- 
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more than 
5% of the company’s billings in. 


In the early years of business, 
Ross was completely associated 
with the paper industry. Grad- 
ually, as a result of experience 
and technological ability, the sit- 
uation was changed and the com- 
pany has diversified into other 
operations where the control of 
atmospheric conditions were con- 
sidered important. Presently, 
about 60° of the company’s sales 
are divided between high temper- 
ature drying and paint finishing 
systems. The installation of pa- 
per mill air systems accounts for 
the remainder of Ross’ sales. 


On Oct. 3. 1956, Ross reported 
that it owned 61.53% of the 
common stock of John Waldron 
Corp... an unconsolidated sub- 
sidiary. On this date, manage- 
ment offered the remaining Wal- 
dron stockholders one share of 
Ross for each two shares of Wal- 
dron. Based upon the acceptance 
of this offer, the exchange was 
declared operative in December 
of 1956. Ross and Waldron have 
had a harmonious relationship for 
many years. However, it was be- 
lieved that if the former com- 
pany’s interest in the latter was 
increased, stockholders of both 
companies would be mutually 
benefitted. This would be ac- 
complished through increased 
operating efficiencies heretofore 
unavailable as well as a better 
utilization of facilities. 

Ross and its subsidiaries have 
approximately 260,000 square feet 
of manufacturing facilities in the 
U. S. and 73,000 square feet in 
Canada. With the exception of 
the 99,000 square feet represented 
by the facilities of John Waldron, 
management believes its plants 


are modern, well maintained, and 
adequate for present operations. 
Relating to the Waldron building, 
certain improvements and addi- 
tions will be necessary in the next 
several years. 


BALANCE SHEET—12/31/55 
Current Asset: oe $6,462 
Curren: Liabilities ......-....-.-... 3,001 
Workina Capitel —.......-.- $4,401 
Plant. Prop, Equip. (net) 2,375 
Investments —- ce 588 
Gocdwil ope "ee ‘ 219 
Miscellaneous Assets ~~~ — 243 

a a ee eee 
Billings on uncompleted contracts 

in excess of costs thereon_____-__~_ 768 
Sommon Reuity 222... —-- . 7,058 
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Avoiding Long-Run Inflation 
And Strengthening Competition 


By FRAZAR B. WILDE* 
Chairman, Research and Policy Committee 
Committee for Economic Development 
President, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


Prominent insurance executive, expressing his own views, 
explains why we must: (1) prevent inflation; (2) reduce 
Federal expenditures (or hold down their growth rate) so that 
rising revenue levels will permit general tax reductions; and 
(3) seek reform of our tax system by aitering its structure 


without reducing revenue. 
get more out of the economy 


In maintaining we are trying to 


than can be provided today, 


Mr. Wilde shows this manifests itself in demands for: rapidly 

increasing government expenditures to provide more services 

and benefits, more credit than the economy supplies through 

savings, and wage rate increases exceeding productivity growth 

rate. Praises Federal Reserve’s efforts, approves establishment 

of National Monetary Commission, and hopes we can learn 
how to avoid inflation under high employmeni. 


Our country is struegling on 
three fronts today. The firsi 
the 
wide advance of 
The second is 
the problem of 
maintaining 
high employ- 
ment and a 
steady ad- 
vance in our 
real standard 
of living. The 
third is the 
struggle to re- 
sist a steady 
deterioration 
in the buying 


is 


struggle against the world- 
Communism. 





power of 

money. These . 
problems are Frazar B. Wilde 
all interre- 

lated. The very real inflationary 


aanger, for example, clearly arise- 
out of the cost of carrying on the 
fight against Communism, while 
at the same time trying to meet 
high private investment and cvn- 
sumption demands. 

The Economic Report of the 
President, although properly con- 
cerned with inflation, seems to be 
somewhat inconsistent in dealing 
with it. Assuming a strong year 
in 1957, the inflationary forces, 
which appear to be growing, de- 
serve more concericd attencion. 
What happens to us in 1957 will, 
in part, determine what hap;jens 
in future years. Fiscal policy, 
monetary policy and legisla.ion in 
the Congress are doubly impo:taut 
this year in the light of this sit- 
uation. 

Anyone who lIcoks at the Amer- 
ican economy, either through the 
Economic Report of the President 
or directly, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with two facts: 

(1) The American economy has 
made a tremendous record ot 
growth in output and employ- 
ment in recent years. 

(2) Despite the high levels of 
production achieved, the Ameri- 
can people are trying to get more 
out of the economy than it is ca- 
pable of producing at the present 
time. This is natural and good ia 
one way, but also dangerous. 

We have every reason to be 
proud and pleased with the pro- 
ductive achievements of the 
American economy. But, it is the 
less satisfactory of our 
present situation that I want to 
discuss briefly now. 

The effort to get more out of the 
American economy than it 
produce in the short run is 
confined to any particular group, 
and there is no value in allocat- 
ing blame for this situation. All 
of us as consumers, businessmen, 
investors, wage earners and cit- 
izens share in the responsibility. 


aspect 


Cali 
not 
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by Mr. 
Economic Com- 


text of statement made 
hefere the Joint 


mittee Hearings on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, U.S. Congress, Feb. 6, 1957. 


Excessive Demands on the 
Economy 


This effort to extract too much 
from our economic system in too 
short a time shows itseif in three 
principal ways: 

(1) A demand for rapidly in- 
creasing government expend- 
itures, especially Federal expend- 
itures, to provide more services 
and benefits for the population. 

(2) A demand for more capital 
and credit than the economy wiil 
supply through its savings. 

(3) A demand for wage and sal- 
ary rate increases exceeding the 
rate of growth of productivity. 

It is quite clear that the ulti- 
mate consequence of these claims 
upon the economic system, if they 
are not restrained or offset, may 
be serious inflation. We have, in 
fact, had some inflation in the 
past year. This inflation may be 
roughly measured by the increase 
of between 2 and 3% of the con- 
sumers price index. Althouzh this 
is generally characterized as a 
small or moderate inflation, it 
may not remain so. I do not know 
whether inflation wiil continue 
this year, but even if it does not, 
we could not conclude that we 
had licked inflation as a long-run 
threat to the American economy. 
Similar recurring intlation, even 
at intervals of three or four years, 
would add up to a pronounced de- 
basement of the dollar over the 
next two decadés. 

The rise in consumer prices 
does not fully refi!ect the infla- 
tionary pressures that may be 
building up. During the past year 
and a half, costs of construction, 


and of capital equipment have 
risen sharply. In Decemier, 1°56, 
the “Engineering News-Record” 


index of construction costs was 
7% higher than in June, 1955. 
During the same period, prices of 
producer equipment rose 13%. 
These sharp increases in capital 
costs will be reflected in the fu- 
ture in higher costs of producing 


consumers’ goods and providing 
government services. 


There has been a great deal of 
discussicn about inflation in re- 
cent months—a discussion height- 
ened by the President’s concern 
with the problem as expressed in 
several recent messages. Despite 
this discussion, the significance of 
inflation and the absolute neces- 
sity for stopping it and prevent- 
ing it in the future are not yet 
fully appreciated by the Ameri- 
can people. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the viewpoints of so many 
of us about economic problems 
were formed during the Great De- 
pression, when the cardinal evi! 
was unemployment, in comparison 
to which the insidious and ecrcep- 
ing danger of inflation seemed 
small. Perhaps it is because the 
recent rate of inflation is so much 
smaller than the rate of inflation 
we experienced in the immediate 
postwar years. 
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Danger of Slow Inflation 

Appreciation. of the full signifi- 
cance and danger-of inflation re- 
quires a long look. A 2% or 3% 
inflation in one year is a rate. 
which if continued on the aver- 
age, would double the level of 
prices in between 23 and 35 years. 
This would be in addition to the 
doubling in the ievel of consumer 
prices which has taken place in 
the last 17 vears. 

We are justified in looking at 
the problem in this way because 
we are now face to face with the 
danger of a long-ierm persistent 
trend to intlation. We are expcri- 
encing intlation in a period of 
what we must regard as normal, 
high-level economic activity. We 
cannot count on the world situa- 
tion, insofar as that influences 
our inflationary problem, radi- 
cally changing its characcer in the 
near tuture. Nor can we say tha: 
we expect or want to eliminate 
the intlation problem by retreai- 
ing to a lower level ot employ- 
ment and economic activity. 

Clearly another doubling of 
prices in less than a generat’on 
would work serious haraship upoi 
large groups of our population. 
Those whose incomes are largely 
fixed in dollar amounts, such as 
pensioners and the older-age 
group is growing —and_ those 
whose incomes fail to rise as rap- 
idly as prices, ali lose from infla- 
tion. Those who own fixed dollar 
assets — the insurance policy- 
holders, the snmareholders in say- 
ings and loan associatiens, the 
holders of savings accounts in o.r 
banks, the owners of E-bonds— 
find their assets no longer buy 
What they did before intlation. 

Just as important as the un- 
fairness of the etfects of inflation 
upon the distribution of the na- 
tional income are its adverse ef- 
fects upon the total size of the 
real national income. Inflation is 
a severe tax upon savings in the 
form in which most of the popu- 
lation must, in fact, save. Anda 
large tlow of savings is the incis- 
pensable condition for the rapid 
growth of productive employment 
and real nationa! output. 

There is another fact 
should bear in mind when we 
look at what seems 2 small or 
moderate rate of inilation. Theic 
is no assurance that a small rate 
of inflation, once tolerated and ac- 
cepted by public policy and pri- 
vaie thinking will remain small 
On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that under such 
conditions the rate of intlation 
would accelerate. There may have 
been times in the past when s.iow 
inflation could go on for a long 
period unobserved by the popula- 
tion at large. This is no lon_er 
true in the United States. ‘Ihe 
sight of a continuous even thouga 
slow trend of inflation will set in 
motion efforts on the part of all 
groups of the economy to protect 
themselves acainst it—to make 
wage rates rise faster and to ad- 
just all kinds of contracts to the 





that we 


estimated tuiure higher level of 
prices. The consequence of ths 
effort of each te protect himself 


against the anticipated rates of in- 
flation can only be a still greater 
rate of inflation. 

We must conclude that inflation 
is an intolerable, unacceptable and 
unsustainable way of life and will 
ultimately lead to full unemploy- 
ment. 

Perhaps one must apologize in 
this sophisticated age for taking 
a strong position against sin—and 
inflation is an economic sin. But 
we have not, I fear, become so 
intensely aware of the evils of in- 
flation that we can assume that 
the necessary measures—imeny of 
which are nard measures—will be 
taken to prevent it. So Ll would 
say that we cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the first principle ol 
economic policy today n:ust be to 
prevent inthation. 

Of course we must do more than 
that. We not only want to restrain 
inflation: we want to restrain in- 
tlation by the 


Lest means—by the = 


means that are most nearly fair, 
most consistent witn freedom and 
most conducive to a rapid rate of 
economic growth. It is in ctnese 
terms that I should like briefly to 
discuss each ot the three prov- 
lems menuoned eariier—tne ,rub- 
lem of government spending; tne 
problem of credit policy and the 
problem of wage and salary ratcs 
and price determination. 





The Federal Budget 

The Presidents Budget Messace 
shows an increase of a liitle more 
than $10 billion in Federal casn 
expenditures between fiscal y-al 
1956 and fiscal year 1958. lt is 
necessary to look at tne cash 
budget ior this purpose because it 
is only in the cash budget taat 
one can see the influence of some 
of the most dynamic factors in the 
Federal expenditure picture — 
such as the outlays for highways 
the secondary mortgage opera- 
tions of FNMA and the increase 
of Social Security Trust fund bea- 
efits. 

It might be said that the initla- 
tionary effects of this large in- 
crease in Federal spending had 
been contained or offset becausc 
the cash budget has been kept in 
balance. In fact the caso budge, 
shows a surplus of about $3 pil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1957-58. 
However, even in these over-all 
terms we have not entirely offset 
the inflationary effects of rising 
Federal expenditure. The esii- 
mated cash surplus will have de- 


clined from about $4!» billion ip 
fiscal 1956 to about $3 billion in 
fiscal 1958. Moreover, the 15, 


estimate is probably on the high 
side. It assumes, for example, ihat 
we will get about $600 million ot 
additional receipts from a postal 
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rate increase. In the light of past 
experience, this assun ption can- 
not be regarded as firm. In addi- 
tion, some part of the 1958 sur- 
plus is the result of the inflation 
itself and its consequent effects on 
leveis ot income, protits aud sales. 
So it is fair to say that we have 
not been entirely offsetting the ef- 
fects of rising expenditures upon 
inflation. 

More important, to the extent 
that we have cfrset the inflation- 
ary effects of rising government 
expenditures, we have onty done 
so by retaining a level and strue- 
ture of tax rates that are highly 
unfair and highly dangerous to 
the continued growth of the econ- 
omy. We did get some tax reauc- 
tion and reform in 194, but gen- 
erally since then we have kept 
the budget in balance by defer- 
ring achievement of the general 
tax reduction and reforin tonat was 
expected to occur when tne peak 
of Korean War defense expend- 
itures had been passed, and as 
the growth of the economy 
yielded higher tax revenues. 

The reason why we have failed, 
in a period of economic progress, 
to reach a point where tax re- 
duction and tax reform can be 
considered is readily apparent. 
Because we very properiy believe 
in a balanced budget in prosper- 
ous years, we have been and are 
today unable to adopt significant 
tax reduction prograims, because 
we have no important surpluses 
and do not anticipate any now. 
The lack of important surpluses is 
due to the fact that while revenue 
rises in each year by substantial 
amounts, we parallel the growth 
in revenue by an increase in ex- 
penditures of equal or larger 


Continued on page 30 
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March 6, 1957 


154,834 Shares 


Lone Star Gas Company 


4.84% Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative- 


$1G0 Par Value) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being 


offered the right to subscribe at #1CO per share tor the above shares at 


the rate of one share of Preferred Stock for each forty shares of Common 


Stock held of record on March 5, 1957. Subscription Warrants will 


expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on March 


25, 1957. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 


to purchase any unsubseribed shares and, both during and following the 


subscription period, may ofter sh 


in tlic Prospectus, 


ares of Preferred Stock as set forth 


The First Boston Corporation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Dominick & Dominick Drexel & Co. 


Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
McKelvy & Company 


Singer, Deane & Scribner 


Goldman, Sachs & Co 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


R. A. Underwood & Co., Ine. 


Emith, Barney & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Ca. 

Lehman Brothers 
White, Weld & Co. 
W. C. Lang'ey & Co. Shields & Company 
First Southwest Company 
Chaplin and Company 
Rotan, Mosle & Ce. 


Henry, Seay & Black 
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Supplemental Unemployment 
Plans and Bank Trust Business 


i By WARREN M. HARVEY* 
Assistant Trust Officer, National Bank of Detroit 


A continuing growth in the use of supplemental unemployment 
benefits hy management and labor is forecast by Detroit bank 
executive who opines “the potential growth of these trusts 
during the next year may be commensurate to those of the 
pension and profit-sharing type of trusts.’ 


? 


Taking the auto 


industry’s Plan as a guide, Mr. Harvey details the provisions 
of SUP and the functions of Trust Fund which must be estab- 
lished in a qualified bank or trust company. 


There are several types of Sun- 
plemental Unemployment Benefit 
Plans now in existence which have 
been adovted by the auto, glass, 


rubber and 
steel indus- 467—7QQjo“wy 
tries. Since | 


the Plan of the 
type negoti- 
ated by the 
auto industry, 
which was ini- 
tially adopted 
by Ford and 
followed by 
Generati 
Motors and 
Chrysler, em- 
braces a great 
number of 
union repre- 
sented hourly- 
rated workers, J] shall devote this 
paper solely to the auto industry 
Plan. 
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Purpose 
The purpose of such Plan is to 
supplement State unemployment 
compensation benefits not to du- 
plicate or replace them. 


Contributions 

Under the Plan, the company is 
required to contribute the sum of 
five cents per hour for each repre- 
sented employee for each hour he 
receives pay from the company. 
Such contributions accrue on the 
dav following the date of the Plan. 


The Fund 

Immediately subsequent to re- 
ceiot by the company of rulings 
satisfactory to the company, from 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the company is 
recuired to establish the Fund with 
a qualified bank or trust company 
and to deposit all contributions 
accrued to such cate and all sub- 
secuent contributions payable. 


Limit of Fund 

The maximum funding recuired 
of the company by virtue of con- 
tributions and the net income gen- 
erated by the trust, is computed 
by multiplving a predetermined 
specific dollar amount by the sum 
of the number of employees work- 
ing plus the number of employees 
on layotf with unused credit units. 

The maximum funding is deter- 
mined each month by the company 
in order to determine a trust “und 
position for the purrose of com- 
puting current benefits to be paid 
during the ensuing month. 


Trust Fund Position 

The trustee is required to 
perlodic statements with resnect 
to the current market value of the 
fund as of a specific monthly valu- 
ation cate. In addition. a state- 
ment is given by the Trustee as to 
benefits paid and total contribu- 


file 


tions received during the prio: 
month. Such statements are filed 
with the company, Board of Ad- 


ministration and union 

From the trustee’s 
port as to the current market value 
of the fund, which is comprised o! 
Investments in U. S. Government 
obligations and cash. the company 
determines the trust fund position 
by dividing the value of the fund 
as of the valuation date by 


certified re- 


the 





“An address by Mr. Harv *'y, before the 


American Bankers A ‘sociation’ : 

Z SSOCi:z s 38th 
M'd-Winter Trusi Conference, New York 
City. ; 


applicable maximum funding of 
such fund resulting in a percent- 
age factor. If the trust fund posi- 
tion is under 4%, no benefits are 
payable: if between 4% and 13%, 
the amount of the computed bene- 
fit shall be reduced by 20%. 


Credit Units 

Credit units established under 
the Plan co not have a fixed value 
in terms of time or money but are 
created for the sole purpose of 
determinine duration of benefits 
under varving circumstances. 

Each employee having one or 
more vears of seniority, is credited 
by the company with a fraetional 
credit unit for each full work week 
of 32 or more hours. Again senior- 
ity comes into play as the alloca- 
tion of such units. An employee 
having less than 10 years seniority 
receives 1; credit unit and em- 
plovees having 10 or more years 
senioritv receive ‘2 credit unit, 
subject to a maximum of not more 
than 26 credit units to an em- 
plovee’s credit at any one time. 
After two vears from the date of 
the Plan, all employees regardless 
of seniority receive '5 credit unit 
for each full work week. 

Each time an emplovee draws a 
weekly benefit, a specific number 
of credit units are canceled. de- 
pendent on the trust fina position 
and the degree of seniority of the 
employee. The Plan provides a 
schedule or table evidencing the 
units to be canceled in relation to 
the percentage factor of the trust 
fund position and the span of sen- 
iority of the employee applying 
for a benefit. The higher the rate 
of seniority, the lower the rate of 
units canceled; the lower the trust 
fund position, the higher the rate 
of cancellation of credit units. 

This is the intricate. technique 
engineered into the Plan to insure 
Fund solveney under extreme ad- 
verse economic conditions and to 
protect the interests of emplovees 
ef hieh s-~iority in the event of 
their layoff. 


Payment of Benefits 

Provision is made for two tvpes 
of weekly benetit pavments, a 
sneciol benefit and a regular bene- 
fit. The maximum benefit is $25. 
the minimum, °2. 

Snecial benefits are paid for the 
first four weeks of anv continuous 
lavoff. Not more than four 
benefits may be naid in anv 
calendar vear until the trust 
position reaches 49°%. at which 
time they mav be naid for not 
more than eieht weeks. 

A regular benefit is 
an emvlovee is not 
special henefit 

Svecial benefits are computed hy 
multiplying the employee's weekly 
etrajgoht time after-tax NAV times 
65'7, less the State benefit or other 
compensation. The balanee, or $25. 
whichever is the lesser. is the net 
amount of a svecial benefit. 

A regvilor henefit is 
at 60 of the weekly straight time 
after-tax pay. 

Benefits may be paid to an em- 
nloyee for not more than 9§ weeks 
in any one year. To be eligible to 
receive a benefit as a result of 
layoff, an emplovee must renort 
weekly to the company, exhibit 
his State unemplovment check and 


such 
one 
find 


mid when 


entitled to a 


comniuted 


file an application for his SUB 
benefit which reaunires him to 
qualify under approximately 12 


provisions. If eligible, a 
check or dreft is 
mailed to him. 


benefit 
processed and is 


Miscellaneous 

To add further to the complexi- 
ties of these Plans, provisions are 
made for return of overpayments 
of benefits, protests of State bene- 
fits by company, appeals by em- 
ployees, etc. 

ws 

Under the Plan, a Board of Ad- 
ministration is established. com- 
posed of three company and three 
union members and an impartial 
chairman, for the prime purpose 
of resolving appeal cases. 

Payments of benefits under the 
Plan may be made by and.-the re- 
turn of overpayments made to the 
representative of the trustee an- 
pointed by it. Such representa- 
tives may be persons employed by 
the company. 

Kees and expenses of the trustee 
constitute a charge upon the fund 
and the comnenvy is entitled to re- 
imbursement fron the fund for its 
cost in corrving out its duties un- 
der the Plan. 

I believe it is an appropriate 
time to inject a degree of humor 
to an otherwise “arid” subiect. In 
this connection. I quote references 
made in the Plan as to the time 
factors with respect to certain ac- 
tion required thereunder: 

“the Monday following the 
last Friday of the calendar 
month next followings the «al- 
endar month in which fuJfvl- 
ment of all applicable condi- 
tions i 
.,. as of the close of business 
on the Friday following the 

last Mondaw of the preceding 

month .. .” 

“Not later than the second Tues- 
day following the first Mon- 
dav of each month, beginning 


with the month of...” 
Conclusion 
The basic duties imposed on the 


trustee under such trust agree- 
ments arising from Plans are pri- 
marily to keep the fund invested 
to the fullest extent possible after 
provision is made for reserve of 
sufficient cash to pay current ben- 
efits. To transfer funds from the 
trust fund toa commercial account 
im amamnte enol to the renorts 
of benefits issued as reported bv 
the trustee’s agent at the comnanvy. 
To reconcile and prepare reports 
of checks outstanding and to fur- 
nish annual or periodic account- 
ings. To file certified statements 
es to the value of the fund. con- 
tributions made bv the comnanw 
and benefits paid from the fund 
each calendar month to the cam- 
pany. Board of Administration and 
union. 

Durine the lest severel months, 
manrwv trusts of this tyne have been 
est»hlished as 
ePatiations 


a result of prior ne- 
hetween induetry and 
unions representing emplovees. 

The votential growth: of such 
trusts during next vear mav 
be commensurate to thore of the 
pensian and vrofit sharing 
of trusts. Again the 
our barks and trust 
througheut ovr nation heing 
further utilized hy pidinge inefuctry 
in connection with the adminictra- 
tion of trusts created under Sun- 
mlemental Unemployment Benefit 
Plans. 


Jackson Add; to Staff 


the 


tvp° 
services of 
comneanies 


are 


Snecia Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICL! 
POSTON, 
Prenovit 


Mass. Sidnely L. 
has been added to the 
staff of Joekson & Company, Inc., 
31 Milk Street. 


With Keller & Co. 
(Snerial te J FINAN( CNRONICLY) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Joel W. Reed 
is now with Keller & Co., 31 Milk 
Street. 


With Gibbs & Co. 
(Special to Tre Finarciat Curonic 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


Morton is 
Main 


- Leo A 
with Gibbs & Co., 507 
Street. 
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The Business Economist— 
His Role and Problems 


By JOHN C. SWARTLEY* 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


The role of the business economist in general and in the tele- 
phone industry in particular is outlined by A. T. & T. Co. 
Economist who concludes long-term trends are more depend- 
able than short-term fluctuations around these trends, though 
human behavior can alter trends of either duration, and that 
knowledge of economic phenomena, though greater than ever 


before, is still not complete. 


Mr. Swartley discusses work 


performed by the three main economic subdivisions in A.T.&T. 
—i.e., demographic, current analysis, and long-run projections 
—and the extent to which each Bell Telephone operating com- 
panv has its own smaller group for its particular requirements, 
and the important job of applying economic knowledge to the 


telephone 


The economist in the com- 
munications industry has a clear 
and definite role. It is to interpret 
the economic scene to manage- 
ment and to 
point out the 
implications 
of. economic 
deve Lopments 
as they may 
rte ¢- ta .2 
telephone 
business, 
There are 
many differ- 
ent aspects of 
this which 
include the 
busrnmesns 
cycle, popula- 
tion growth 
and migra- 
tions, long-term trends in personal 
income and its distribution, inter- 
est rates, and prices. He needs not 
only a thorough education in eco- 
nomics, the history of economic 
thought and the economic history 
of the country, but also familiarity 
with economic statistics and the 
methods of statistical analysis. Be- 
yond this, he needs a thorough 
knowledge of the business which 
he is serving. To talk and write 
solely in the terms of the econ- 
omist is not sufficient. To be of 
maximum aid to management he 
must translate his views and pre- 
dictions into terms of the industry 
itself. 

Currently, there are about three 
dozen economists, economic statis- 
ticians and demographers in tie 
Bell Svstem companies. aided by 
a larger number” of clerical 
workers. To illustrate the growth 
and development of this activity, 
Iam going to refer briefly to the 
situation 50 years ago. 





J.C. Swartley 


Knowledge Fifty Years Ago 


The financial panic of 1907 sent 
business and finance generally 
into a tailspin following a period 
of wild speculation in the finan- 
cial markets. There were runs on 
the banks, call money rose to a 
rate of 125°. for a short period, 
and boom quickly turned = into 
depression. Lndustrial activity 
dropped about 30° in level and 
remained depressed for about a 
year and a half. Many business- 
men~did not know what had hit 
them. There were no broadly cir- 
culated journals or bulletins of 
well-informed analysis and com- 
ment on the condition of the 
economy. Except for the decennial 


census, the Federal Government 
had rot yet embarked on. the 
collection and publication of eco- 


nomic data on a comprehensive 
seale. 

In 1907, probably there was no 
such thing as a business econo- 
mist. Ecoromiecs itself was the 
“dismal science” concerned with 
how “economic man” reacted to 
various stimuli. A few men, like 


Weslev Mitchell, were developing, 
or about to cevelop, a dvnamic 
approach based on statistical an- 


*Text of an address by Mr. Swartley 


before the Dean’s Day Homeceming Coa- 
ference, New York Un'versity Graduate 
Schecl of Business Administration, Feb. 
16, 1957. 


business. 


alyses, but their work was yet to 
be published. There just was no 
objective analysis of current eco- 
nomic developments widely avail- 
able to business and_ financial 
leaders, 

The following quotation is from 
a book written by Alexander 
Dana Noyes in 1909 and is from 
the chapter commenting on the 
1907 panic: 

“It had for many years been. a 
cardinal doctrine, in American 
banking circles, that a panic like 
those of 1893 and 1873 would 
never again be witnessed in this 
country. The ground for this belief 
lay in the phenominal increase of 
our economic strength, the ‘co- 
ordination of American industry’ 
since 1899, the cstablishment. of 
the gold standard of currency, and 
more particularly, the great and 


concentrated resources of our 
banks.” 
The panic of 1907 led to the 


formation of the Federal Reserve 
System which commenced opera- 
tions in 1914. This brought into 
existence a central organization 
whose functioning required col- 
lection of an ever expanding 
variety of statistical information 
on tinance, industry, and com- 
merce. This information has been 
made available to all on an 
objective and up-to-date basis. 


Beli Economic Staff Started in 
1911 

Reflecting the awakening occur- 
ring in this field, the Bell System 
set up its own business economics 
unit in 1911. In that vear, a gen- 
eral business conditions report 
wee started nder the direction of 


Walter S. Gifford who was then 
statistician of the A. T. & T. Co. 
The earliest reports consisted of 


only one or two pages and only a 
few copies were prepared for use 
of the headquarters staff. By the 
end of 1914, this report had been 
expanded and a copy was being 
sent to each of the Bell Operating 
Companics. 

About this time the A. T. & T. 
Co. started its monthly Index of 
Industrial Activity for use in its 
business report and it was, I be- 
lieve, one of the earliest of such 
indexes. The monthly “Business 
Conditions” report and the Index 
of Industrial Activity of the A. 
T. & T. Co. have been modified 
and improved over the years as 
additional information became 
available. (Chart 1.) 

During those carly 
problem was to 
ijata and to present it in useiul 
form: a'so, siatistical techniques 
to analyze and interpret the data 
were needed and affective meth- 
ods of presentation needed to be 
devised. It was a period of ex- 
perimentation and refinement of 
methodology. 


a big 
reliable 


years, 
secure 


Avres & Hoover 

War 1 gave the study of 
business conditions a helping 
hand. Leonard Ayres, later of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, went 
to Washington as chief statisticg! 
officer for the Army and then 


Centinued on page 22 
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Differential Discount Rates to 


Modify General Restraint 


By LEO FISHMAN 
Professor of Economics and Finance 


West 


Yirginia University 


Contending Federal Reserve banks legally can utilize differen- 
tial discount rates as a selective instrument of credit policy to 
modi‘y and implement general credit restraint, West Virginian 
economist holds that this would not lead to insoluable admin- 
istrative problems, nor increase total volume of bank loans, 
and should be used fer pre-determined specified desired pur- 
poses customarily met by commercial banks and only if such 
credit is unavailable in sufficient volume set by the higher 


discount rate. 


Professor Fishman believes proposed simple 


device will forestall more drastic and cumbersome measures 


to reduce marked!y uneven 


impact of general rate on 


different borrowers. 


To cope with inflationary pres- 
sures which have b:cen in exis- 
tence for some time now and seem 
likely+to--centinue for some time 
into the fu- 
ture, 
country has 
adopted a p!- 
icy of general 
credit re- 
straint. Few 
informed per- 
sons would 
denv that this 
policy has 
proved to be 
an effective 
weapon 
against rising 
inflationary 
pressures. It is 
widely recog- 
nized that abandonment of our 
policy of general credit restraint 
would enable these pressures to 
increase rapid'y, leading us first 
into a severe inflation, which in 
time would probably be succ-eded 
by an equally severe economic 
debacle. 

Nevert*eless, there has been a 
rumbling undertone of discontent 
with some of the effects of gen- 
eral credit restraint. In recent 
months this rumbling has_ in- 
creased in volume and at times 
has even found expression in the 
form of public utterances by in- 
fluential individuals. 

The mounting dissatisfaction 
with the policy of general credit 
restraint is caused by the fact that 
such restraint has had markedly 
uneven effects on different pro- 
spective borrowers. Thus, while 
some borrowers chief among 
them large, well-established busi- 
ness firms — continue to secure 
funds with relative ease, funds for 
certain important, socially desir- 
able purposes have become ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure. 





Leo Fishman 


What Others Say 

In particular, the stringency cf 
funds seems to have affected the 
financing of such things as new 
homes, new businesses, small busi- 
nesses, schools, roads and hospitals. 
In many communities the diffi- 
culty, or indeed, the impossibility, 
of securing adequate funds has 
made worthw! ile undertakings in 


one or more of these categories 
impossible. 
Concecrn over this situation is 


not limited to disgruntled prospec- 
tive borrowers nor to politicians, 
but has also engaged the attention 
of reputable economists. Professor 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University, in a recent lett:r to 
the New York “Tines” p7inted 
out that our policy cf credit re- 
straint “instead of being a tem- 
porary policy in use for only a 
few months is likely to be in 
operation most of the time during 
the foreseeable future.” 

Professor Slichter’s letter indi- 
cates that he fully recognizes the 
need to retain our present policy 
of credit restraint. He points out, 
however, that credit restraint has 
norne unevenly on cifferent sec- 
iors of our economy, and that al- 


we cannot measure the 
impact of credit restraint ade- 
quately, there is some evidence 
that it has resulted in a scarcity 
of funds for certain important, so- 


though 


th icially desirable purposes, such as 


those which have been noted 


above. 

Not very long afterwards, an- 
other eminent economist, Arthur 
R. Upgren, Dean of the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration 
at Dartmouta College, wrote a 
rejoinder to Professor Slichter, 
arguing that any prospective bor- 
rowers can afford to pay the high 
interest rates if they really want 
to. 

The present writer, equally con- 
cerned with the fundamental is- 
sues at stake, believes that Dean 
Upgren’s argument does not con- 
stitute an adequate rebuttal of 
the point made by Professor 
Slichter and others who share his 
point of view. 

In a period of credit stringency, 
large and small established busi- 
ness firms are in a favored posi- 
tion with respect to securing new 
funds from lencing and investing 
institutions, not merely because 
these firms are able to afford the 
righ cost of those finds, but also 
becaus? the cost ef doing business 
with them is lower, their crecit 
standing is generally high and 
tvey are more likely to be steady 
clients of those institutions. 


Involves Public Policy Issue 

A fundamental issue of public 
policy i: involved here. Should 
the public be denied the benefits 
which would accrue from expen- 
ditures for certain important, so- 
cially desirable purposes, simply 
because prosn<ective borrowers 
who wish to secure funds for these 
purposes are in a competitively 
cisadvantageous position to secure 
the needed funds? Or can a meth- 
od (or metnods) be found which 
will make it possible for these 
borrowers to secure funcs more 
easily than thev can at present, 
without sacrificing the benefits of 
general crecit rcstraint? 

The writer contends that avail- 
able funds for these purposes can 
be increased without jeopardizing 
tue cffectiveness of g-neral credit 
restraint, and would like to 
gest one device that might be 
used for tris end. 

At present, commercial banks 
which are membérs of the Federal 
Reserve System can borrow funds 
for short-term purposes from the 
Federal Reserve banks at the cur- 
rent discount rate of 3%. Tris 
rate, the highest rate for such 
loans in over 20 years; is part and 


sug- 


parcel of our policy of general 
credit restraint. In other words, 
the discount mechanism, like re- 


serve requirements and open mar- 


ket operations, is being utilized 
as a general instrument of credit 
policy to put a damper on the 
total volume of credit. The Fed- 


eral Reserve banks have never at- 


tempted to use the discount mech- 
anism in anv manner except as a 
general instruinent of credit pol- 


ics 
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Differential Rates Used Before 

A careful reading of the Federal 
Reserve Act reveals that although 
the Federal Reserve banks have 
never taken advantage of their 
powers in this respect, the Federal 
Reserve Act also permits them to 
utilize the discount mechanism as 
a selective instrument of credit 
policy. (Selective instruments of 
credit policy differ from general 
instruments in that they are de- 
signed to regulate the use of credit 
for particular purposes. One ex- 
ample of a selective instrument 
of credit policy is the regulation 
of margin requirements. Within 
fairly recent years several other 
selective instruments of credit 
policy — such as Regulation W 
governing consumer credit and 
Regulation X governing credit for 
new residential construction — 
have also been used.) 

Federal Reserve banks have in 
the past used differential discount 
rates for certain purposes. At one 
time or another differential rates 
have_ been applied to loans differ- 
ing with respect to size, duration 
and collateral offered. The differ- 
ential pertaining to collateral is 
still in effect. The passage of spe- 
cial enabling legislation preceded 
the adoption of the differential 
aiscount rates pertaining to the 
size of loans and collateral of- 
fered. The differential pertaining 
to duration, however, was adopted 
without any special enabling leg- 
islation. 


No Enabling Legislation Needed 
The writer believes that Federal 
Reserve banks could also utilize 
differential discount rates as a 
selective instrument of credit pol- 
icy, without the passage of any 
sp.cial enabling legislation. If 
this policy were adopted, a lower 
disccunt rate might be used for 
lending to member banks funds 
which these banks, in turn, would 
utilize to make credit available 
for certain specified, socially de- 


sirable purposes. Loans to mem- 
ber banks .for other purposes, 
however, would b2 made at a 
higher rate. The differential be- 
tween the two _ discount rates 
should enhance the availability 
of credit for the specified pur- 


poses, without increasing the total 
volume of bank loans. 
Exceptional care would have to 
be exercised in drafting a regula- 
tion to achieve this end. The 
nature of the purposes for which 
the lower discount rate would 
apply, should be stated explicitly 
in the regulation. The writer 
would suggest that the lower dis- 
count rate be applied only in the 


case of funds which would ulti- 
mately be used for undertakings 
customarily financed by commer- 
cial banks. (Availability of loans 
for other socially desirable pur- 
poses might be made possible by 
means of other more suitable de- 
vices.) Moreover, for each of the 
specified purposes, the lower dis- 
count rate should be applied only 
if credit would not otherwise be 
available in sufficient volume. If 
ample credit is being made avail- 
able without this inducement, the 
lower discount rate should not be 
employed. 

While administration of such a 
regulation would undoubtedly 
give rise to several special ad- 
ministrative problems, none of 
these is likely to prove insoluble, 
and the Federal Reserve banks 
should be competent to meet them 
in satisfactory fashion. 


In urging that consideration be 
given to this device, the writer 
weuld like to point out that the 
problem of obtaining credit for 
some important, socially desirable 
purposes has already become 
acute. Mounting dissatisfaction 
with general credit restraint is ac- 
countable in large measure for 
recent proposals that the nation’s 
financial system be made the sub- 
ject of a broad investigation. Un- 
less relatively simple but effective 
devices, such as the one proposed 
here, are adopted in the very near 
future, there will be strong pres- 
sure for the adoption of more 
drastic measures and more cum- 
bersome devices in the months 
ahead. 


Gerald M. Loeb to 
Biscuss Marke} 





G. M. Loeb 


Gerald M. Loeb of E. F. Hutton 
& Co., New York City, will be a 
guest on the Mike Wallace Show 
“Nightboat’” March 7th at 11 p.m. 
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Vieser Sees Inflation 
As Threat to Nation 


Mutual Benefit Life executive 

depicts inflation as nation’s ma- 

jer economic problem and ap- 

plauds Federal Reserve restraint- 
policies. 


The major economic problem 
before the nation today is infla- 
tion. Milford A. Vieser, financie! 
Vice-President for the Mutuai 
Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., 
told a meeting 
of the c om- 
pany’s General 
Agents Asso- 
ciation at their 
annual meet- 
ing at Boca 
Raton, Fla., 
March 5. 

“The major 
economic 
problem be- 
fore the nation 
today is infla- 
tion, the con- 
tinued rise in 
prices, the persistent erosion ot 
our people’s savings which threat- 
ens to destroy the very incentive 
to save,’ Mr. Vieser said. ‘“‘We ap- 
plaud the action of the Federai 
Reserve in restraining the infia- 
tionary expansion of credit fer 
they have been our principal de- 
fense against rapid inflation. 

“Credit is available to worthy 
borrowers for worthy projects a* 
an interest cost which even after 
sharp rises is low in compariso. 
to the rest of the world and to 
past periods. The monetary pol- 
icies of the past year have heil 
our money supply within bounds 


rd 
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Miltord A. Vieser 


and vet it has not prevented 
growth. 


“We approach the future with 
confidence that our country will 
grow and prosper, that it will bea 
better place to live and to work, 
and with full knowledge that our 
standard of living and our life 
span will increase. We will, how- 
ever, not permit ourselves the lux- 
ury of assuming that the business 
cycle has been cured for all time. 
We will not be tempted with the 
heavy tides of speculative profit. 
We will continue our fundamental 
investment policy of safety of 
principal, and to secure the high- 
est yield from our investments 
consistent with safety.” 
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DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 


$1,335,000 


Chicago and North Western | 
| Railway Company 
Equipment Trust of 1957 


512% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


} To ire $89,000 annually March 15, 1958 to 1972 e 

it 
Hy To he guaran du nditiona 1 Daye? ba / wed } ly 
C/ 7] ind rih W ; Ka Cor 
. . ' 
Priced to yield 4.75% to 5.50%, according to maturity | 
Jismance and sale of these Certificates are subject to autherization by the I! te ( ( iO | 

Lhe Offerine Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announce ulated /y 
J the nid ipnedh and other dealers as may laufully offer tl 4 Wosk ¢ 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
R.W.PRESSPRICH & CO. 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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THE MARKET 


AND YOU | 


By WALLACE STREETE 














The stock market was 
largely a listless performance 
again this week. The seeming 
settlement of the Egyptian 
impasse did little to hearten 
the market and only a hand- 
ful of issues moved either 
way with any real conviction. 

a “% * 


In the process, however, 
the industrial average worked 
well into the overhead resist- 
ance area, which was mildly 
heartening. The fact that kept 
optimism tempered was that 
even this achievement failed 
to lift the list out of its gen- 
eral lethargy. 

% % 

That progress of any sort 
could emerge from such dol- 
drums whittled down the 
ranks of the pessimists a bit, 
particularly since a_ spring 
rally could be in the making 
as long as there was nothing 
in the news to inspire any re- 
newed selling. 


Auto Business a Key 


A good bit of the stalemate 
was due to caution over auto 
sales and the signs of a tradi- 
tional spring upturn were be- 
ing eagerly sought but to 
little avail so far. To a consid- 
erable group of market stu- 
dents, events in this area of 
the economy could call the 
turn for the market’s near- 
term performance. 

* ae * 

What it will take to lift the 
rails out of their rut wasn’t 
clear. This section of the list 
has been a drag for months 
and whenever the rails came 
to the fore it was usually a 
brief appearance and_ they 
were soon back in the wings 
without developing any fol- 
low-through. 


Awakening Interest in 
Central 

There was some nibbling in 
N. Y. Central which was able 
to stand its ground well. The 
issue, however, is far closer 
to its low than to the peak it 
reached last year. In part, the 
buying in it was a follow-the- 
leader proposition sparked by 
the continuing acquisition of 
the stock by Alleghany Corp. 
which held 15‘. of the issue 
in the latest tabulation. Cen- 
tral has also been something 
of a leader in adapting elec- 
tronics to rail operation. On 
one electronically controlled 
segment of the system. that 
between Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, the management esti- 
mate is that a return of 78‘; 
can be realized on its invest- 
ment. Central consequently is 
in the forefront of the lines 
that are doing most to defeat 
the rai] bugaboo, high operat- 
ing expenses. 

ws * 

Earnings were being close- 

ly watched in the specialty 


items, including the rather 
startling improvement of 
better than $6 a share against 
$2.40 in 1955 for Brunswick- 
Balke, concrete evidence that 
the automatic pinspotting ma- 
chine for bowling alleys is 
gaining widespread  accept- 
ance. The company entered 
this year with a larger back- 
log than a year ago, although 
few of the forecasters are 
predicting that the profit will 
show a similar fat gain. Most 
settle on around $9 as possi- 
ble for this year’s perform- 
ance. 


Good-Yielding Utilities 

Utilities have been in 
steady, although not sensa- 
tional demand, but still offer 
satisfactory yields running up 
to around 6‘. in Dayton 
Power at recent levels. most- 
ly showing the pressure of its 
recent financing. The rights 
disappeared from the list last 
week but so far the stock has 
shown little rebound as would 
be normal at the conclusion 
of such an operation. 


A rather long list of good 
grade utilities was still avail- 
able at yields of 5‘. or better, 
including Kansas City Power 
which was somewhat promi- 
nent on independent strength, 
including one session as the 
only new high on the list. 
Nevertheless, it was available 
at a 5‘. yield basis. 
Persistent Popularity of Oils 

Oils, too, were still held in 
high regard in many quarters 
even when the general mar- 
ket was in jeopardy. The 
steady annual growth in use 
of oil has kept their earnings 
on an uphill climb, notably 
Standard Oil of Ohio which 
was able last year to cover its 
dividend rate two times over. 
At recent prices some 20 
points under last year’s high, 
Standard of Ohio also was 
something of a well-deflated 
issue in the oil section with a 
yield of nearly 5‘. 


Mississippi River Fuel is 
something of a_ neglected 
member of the oil group. The 
stock held all last year in a 
range of less than eight points 
despite the fact that its earn- 
ings have been growing 
steadily enough so that the 
dividend was increased late 
last year. It has been avail- 
able ata 4!2‘. yield at recent 
prices which is thoroughly in 
line with other companies in 
the field. 


A Growth Issue With 
Romance 
Thompson Products is an- 
other company that has been 
able to push profits higher 
with good regularity. In fact. 
not only do the company esti- 


mates indicate better results 
this vear over last year's 
record level, but indicate that 
the growth will continue 
through the next two years 
us Well. With the romance of 
its missile work added, 
Thompson has been popular 
enough so that its yield at re- 
cent prices is subnormal. Its 
growth qualities, obviously, 
have commanded the greater 
market attention. 


Aircrafts Clouded 

Aircrafts generally were 
still in a clouded situation, 
started when the government 
indicated it might shift from 
Boeing’s B-52 bomber as the 
backbone of the defense pro- 
gram in favor of a smaller 
and faster bomber, specific- 
ally one made by General 
Dynamics’ Convair division. 
It naturally lifted General 
Dynamics to the fore, partic- 
ularly because of the firm’s 
much more diversified nature 
than the prime aircraft mak- 
ers, including the romance of 
atomic-powered submarines. 


There were, however, 
many who thought the disap- 
pointed selling in Boeing was 
being a bit overdone, partic- 
ularly since the company still 
is working on a program with 
orders still around the $2 bil- 
lion mark. The orders on the 
books stretch through deliv- 
eries into the 1958 fiscal year. 
Deliveries on one of its jet 
transports stretch to 1961 and 
it has other orders for jet 
tankers that would not be af- 
fected importantly if the B-52 
program is phased out. More- 
over, its missile work is just 
nearing the production stage. 
As it sits, higher earnings are 
indicated for the company not 
only for this year but on into 
the future as well. 


Burroughs Corp., in the 
electronic computer field, is a 
case where earnings can be 
among the better 1957 per- 
formances, particularly since 
the company is only on the 
brink of reaching volume pro- 
duction in some of its newer 
items. It has also benefited a 
bit in demand that spilled 
over from International Busi- 
ness Machines where a re- 
puted large division of the 
shares slimmed down consid- 
erably when it reached the 
2-for-1 official stage. Projec- 
tions for Burroughs indicate a 
10‘. inerease in shipments 
this year and some estimates 
are for double that next year. 
Anvthing even approaching 
such goals would be an im- 
portant help to the company’s 
profit account. 

|The views 
article do not 


expressed in this 
necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of t'e 
“Chronicle.” Thew are presented 
as those of the author only.] 


Joins Hegeman Staff 

(Spe to Tar FiInaneraL CHRONICLE} 
STAMFORD, Conn.—Joseph L. 

Sheehy has jcined the staff of 


Hegeman & Co., 300 Main Street. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


... Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Rebuts “Prophets of Economic Doom” 


Tremendous upsurge in turbine manufacturing, and that this 

activity leads the business cycle one to three years, indicates 

to Armand Chandonnet that there will be an increase in indus- 
trial expansion instead of an economic decline. 


Forecasts being made by “The 
prophets of economic doom” were 
challenged recently by a General 
Electric Company spokesman. 
Armand T. 
Chandonnet, 
general man- 
ager of GE’s 
medium steam 
turbine, gen- 
eratorand 
gear depart- 
ment at Lynn, 
Mess., said 
that a “tre- 
mendous” up- 
surge’ in the 
power gener- 
ating a p- 
paratus and 
marine pro- 
pulsion eyuip- 
ment field refutes today’s eco- 
nomic pessimists. 

“Our business,” Mr. Chandonnei 
said, “is one of the best barom- 
eters of the future economic 
health of the nation, and our busi- 
ness is at an all-time high. The 
prophets of economic doom have 
evidently overlooked this impor- 
tant business indicator.” 


Armand Chandonnet 


60% Hisher Output 

He said his Gwn department’s 
scheduled output both for 1957 
and 1958 will be close to 60% 
higher than last year’s record 
peacetime output. 

“Our experience in the power 
generation field over many years 
has proved that the turbine-gen- 
erator business is extremely sen- 


Continued from page 5 


sitive to national economic 
trends,” he declared, adding that, 
“an increase in our business vol- 
ume usually foreshadows an in- 
crease in industrial expansion 
nation-wide.” 

Mr. Chandonnet manages the 
manufacture of power generation 
equipment, at the Lynn River 
works, for public utilities, manu- 
facturing firms and naval and 
merchant vessels. 

He said that when the basic 
industries are optimistic about 
planning expansion, it is gener- 
ally reflected in our barometer 
turbine business, one, two or three 
years before this expansion shows 
in the gross national product. 
‘Because our manufacturing cycle 
is long—a year or more—our tur- 
bine business is an accurate in- 
dicatcr of future growth of the 
basic industries we _ serve,” he 
added. 

Mr. Chandonnet said that the 
department has just completed its 
best peacetime production year. 
Peacetime employment is at an 
all-time high, he said, and the 
department plans for a $9,000,000 
capital expansion program this 
year. 


Joins Burton Vincent 


(Special to Tur FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, lll—Edward P. K. 
Hade, Jr. has become associated 
with Burton J. Vincent & Co., 105 
South La Salle Street. He was 
formerly with Cruttenden, Po- 
desta & Co. 


Observations... 


basis.”” Perhaps a new major study is currently needed about the 


debt-stock 
stock-diluting factors. 


relationships — particularly in the 


light of tax and 


k 7 


On That Fund Redemption Worry 
News that mutual fund holdings by labor unions have recently 
tripled, and by corporate owners doubled recently, should miti- 
gate the fears voiced concerning tke possibility of bear market 


fund share redemption-stampeding. 


& 


“Technical” Obtuseness 
To Bernstein-Macaulay Inc., financial consultants, we are in- 
debted for citing similarities between the stock market’s obtuse 
“technical” gyrations in 1953 and 1957. Between 1951 and 1953 the 
D. J. Industrial Average repeatedly but unsuccessfully tried to 


break through the upper and lower limits of 290 and 260. 


After 


two years, in September, 1953, it did make a new low, confirmed 
by new lows in the Rail Averaze also. “Thus, a classic bear market 
signal was given precisely at the moment that the great bull mar- 


ket was about to begin.” 


Now again:—for the past 16 months, there was another trading 


range of 10%, 


a ton of 500 and a bottom of 460. 


Last month the 


Rail Average again made new lows first and again the Industrials 
finally broke out of the trading range on the downside, confirming 
the bear market signal of the Rails—‘‘and again the market jumped 
back up inside the old trading range.” 

Here, however, Bernstein-Macaulay would have the analogy 
end. Now, based on value determinants, they do not expect an 


early bull market resumption. 


“ 


Foreign Economic Aid to the Fore 
The promulgation of the Eisenhower Doctrine as well as the 


Fairless Committee’s 


report Tuesday, with 


its blessing on our 


existing foreign aid programs, will shortly be renewing the contro- 
versy over SUNFED (Special United Nations Fund for Economic 


Development), the project for expanded UN 


aid for underde- 


veloped countries which has been “hot” for at least three vears. 
This will be particularly true if it develops that funds under the new 
Eisenhower Doctrine’s plans are to be used for regional devclop- 
ment instead of merely increasing the present bi-lateral programs. 

Following the resolution passed by the Economic Committee 
of the UN’s General Assembly three weeks ago, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee to which the matter was referred for the drawing up of 
possible organizational! vatterns to be submitted to the Economic 
and Social Councils meeting in Geneva next July, will begin 


meeting here in a few weeks. 


In any event, the SUNFED’s anomolous and generally unsatis- 
factory status is likened by a key official involved to other major 


relief plans, in that 
it is displeasing to 
ideological enemies. 


“being inadequate for the job’s requirements” 
its friends, while remaining anathema to its 
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Gentral States IBA 
21st Gonference 


CHICAGO, lil.—The Annual 
Conference of the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 





Wm. J. Lawlor, Jr. Robert H. Craft 


Association of America will be 
held March 27 and 28 at the Drake 
Hotel. The program for the two- 
day meeting includes a morning 
Municipal Securities Forum, 
luncheon, afternoon forum and 
formal dinner on Wednesday, the 
latter being in honor of the Presi- 
dent of our Association, Robert H. 
Craft, The Chase Bank. On Thurs- 
day there will be a luncheon, af- 
ternoon forum, informal dinner 
and entertainment. No registra- 
tion fee will be charged. 

William J. Lawlor, Jr., Horn- 
blower & Weeks, is Chairman of 
the Central States Group. 


Mun. Bond Outing 
Gelebrates 25th Yr. 


W. Neal Fulkerson, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Bond Club 
of New York and Vice-President 
of the Bankers Trust Company. 
has announced that the Club will 
hold its Annual Field Day at the 
Westchester Country Club and 
Beach Club, Rye, New York, on 
June 14, 1957. The outing this 
year will commemorate the 25th 
Anniversary of the Club’s found- 
ing. 

John C. Fitterer, Jr., of Kuhn, 
Leeb & Co., has been appointed 
the General Chairman of the Sil- 
ver Anniversary Outing, and 
Chester W. Viale, of L. F. Roth- 
schild & Co., has been named 
Managing Editor of the annual 
paper, “The Bond Crier.” 

The Municipal Bond Club ot 
New York is a group whose mem- 
bership is made up of the local 
men who approve, underwrite and 
distribute municipal securities. It 
has grown from tne initial 64 
charter members to a present en- 
roliment of 414. Of the total of 64 
charter members, who were either 
partners or department heads otf 
their firms at the time, 36 are stil! 
active in the municipal bond busi- 
ness. 

The Club was founded in 1932 
with the avowed objectives of en- 
couraging good fellowship and 
promoting and maintaining high 
standards and principles of mu- 
nicipal finance. 

Activities of the Club today 
combine both social and profes- 
sional pursuits, including an edu- 
cational program for young men 
commencing their careers in mu- 
nicipal finance. 

The outing will feature golf, 
tennis, horseshoes, bridge, softball, 
and swimming during the day, 
followed by the award of prizes 
ranging from an automobile to an 
individual memento appropriate 
for the Silver Anniversary, with 
The Annual Meeting, election of 
1957-1958 officers, and dinner in 
the evening. 


Chicago Analysts Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert C 
Becherer, President of the Link- 
Belt Company, will address the 
luncheon meeting of the Invest- 
ment Analysts Society of Chicago 
on March 7 at the Adams Room 
of the Midland Hotel. 


Guerin, Director 
Dean P. Guerin, an officer and 
one of the original incorporators 
of Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc., 
Dallas, members of the New York 


Stock Exchange, has been elected 
a director of Griggs Equipment, 


Inc., a leading manufacturer of 
school, church and _ auditorium 
seating. 


Number 5618 ,.. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FINaNciat CHRONICLE) 

LEXINGTON, Ky. — James R. 
Burkholder III has become asso- 
ciated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, La Fayette Hotel 
Building. Mr. Burkholder was 
formerly local representative for 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Incor- 
porated. 


R. W. Englander 


Robert W. Englander Jr., a 
Vice-President of the investment 
firm of Walston & Co., Inc., passed 
away Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1957, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 
30 years old. 

Mr. Englander joined Walston 
& Co. in January, 1946, and was 
admitted to general partnership 
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in 1952: He later was elected a 
Vice-President when Walston 
changed its status to become an 
incorporated member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Harry G. Cowen 


Harry G. Cowen, limited partner 
in Cowen & Co., passed away 
Feb. 21. 
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Net fedeme.....vesvicssviscs @ Qe $ 6,235,067 
Earnings per Common Share . $ 1.29 $ 1.30 
Volume of Business .......... $313,729,830 $274,924,687 
Loans Outstanding ........... $197,152,007 $168,597,159 
Number of Offices .........-. 409 359 
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From the Annual Report to Stockholders 








Gross Earnings .............. $ 43,479,647 
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strong position to obtain new business this year. 
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American investment Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
8251 Maryland Avenue 


St. Louis 24, Missouri 


Principal Subsidiaries: 
Public Finance Corp., Public Loan Corp., Domestic Finance Corp., General Public Loan Corp. 


The predecessor of American Investment Company began business in Springfield, Llinois 
in 1917. In celebrating our 40th anniversary this year we are proud of our past and are 
looking forward to our future with confidence. 


A copy of the annual report to 
stockholders may be obtained 
by writing to the Company. 


American Investment Company subsidiaries 
made loans to nearly 1,000,000 customers in 
1956, and earned more money than ever before 
in its history. Fifty new offices opened or ac- 
quired during 1956 are expected to contribute 
measurably to 1957 income. We believe that 1957 
will see more net earnings for our stockholders 
even though the volume of business may not in- 
crease sulstantially. The record amount of long- 


term financing completed in 1956 places us in a 


-1957- 





$ 38,308,281 
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Inadequacy of World’s 
Monetary Gold Stocks 


, By 


PAUL EINZIG 


Claiming monetary gold stocks should keep pace with rising 
requirements arising from international trade and finance, to 


prevent increasing proportion 


of non-gold foreign exchange 


reserves, and that commodity value of monetary gold declines 


as price level rises, Dr. Einzig contends, for these and other 

reasons, the official dollar price for gold should be increased. 

Despite U. S. A. objections, believes mounting inflation 
warrants gold revaluation. 


KONDON, Eng. — The question 
the inadequacy of the world’s 
ynetary stocks of gold and of 
e official American buying price 
of gold, which 
faded into the 
background 
during the last 
year or two, 
has come to 
the fore once 
more. It has 
received pub- 
licity in con- 
nection with 
the figures 
published in 











the annual) 

review oft 

Samuel Mon- 

Paul Ejinzig tagu & ©e.. 
the well- 

f--own London bullion dealers. 
inat review points out that in 
'956, out of the gold output of 
fae = non - Communist world, 


nounting to $980 million, some 


$455 million was absorbed by 
fioarding and industrial require- 
«ents, leaving only some $525 


ycillion for the monetary reserves. 
€&ven allowing for the sale of 
Soviet gold in London and other 
ycarkets, part of whieh tound its 
way into ofticial gold holdings, 
the increase of the worlds mone- 
tury stocks of gold, the addition of 
tae monetary reserves during lasi 
sear could not have been more 
than 2%. 


Claims Gold Value Declined 
ft is pointed out that the in- 
ease in the volume of currency 
z0d credit during 1956 was, in 
#-Ost countries, distinctly in ex- 
ess of 2%, so that the proportion 
the world’s monetary stocks to 
t2e world’s total volume of money 
sctually declined last year. This 
3spect cf the problem need not 
cause undue concern, having re- 
gard to the fact that most coun- 
t-ies have long abandoned any 
gecetense of trying to maintain a 
c.inimum ratio ct gold to mone- 
tary circulation. What is much 
ore important is that during 1956 
gicices in most countries rose by 
considerably more than 2%, so 
that on that basis it may be 
claimed that the commodity value 
of the tctal monetary stocxs aciu- 
aily declined. Nor was 1956 an 
“<xceptional year from this point 
of view during the postwar pe- 
x od. Although the nominal 
s2nount of the gold stocks has 
teen rising, their real value has 
been declining. 

This tendency is important, be- 
cause the money value of foreign 
trade, and the amount of balances 
which may have to be sattlead in 
gold, increases in sympathy with 
the price level. Unless the mone- 
tary stocks of gold can be in- 
creased to a roughly correspond- 
i +g extent, they are apt to become 
inadequate for meeting require- 
yoents arising from international 
teade and finance. From the 
point of view of the domestic fi- 
nancial structure of most countries, 
it may be of small importance if 
the gold reserve declines to a 
fraction of the volume of cur- 
rency and credit. But from tne 
point of view of the settlement 
of trade balances, the relative de- 
cline of gold reserves is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance. 

Of course, gold reserves are 


- 
( 


~ 


supplemented by foreign exchange 
reserves. 


Their proportion to the 





combined total of gold and foreign 
exchange reserves has increascd 
considerably since before the war. 
In normal conditions international 
trade balances can ne setiled witn 
the aid of hard currencies. But 
the situation is not without an 
element of potential instability. 
During the early “30s the exten- 
sive operation cf the gold 
change standard became a s9urce 
of weakness when a wave of dis- 
trust developed in one hard cur- 
rency after another. 


e€xX- 


The Main Argument 

Even though the repetition of 
that particular piece of hisiory 
seems unlikely, a further consia- 
erable increase in the proporvion 
of foreign exchange reserves 
would be a distinctly unsound de- 
velopment. “Yet so long as the 
increase in the monetary stocks of 
gold does not keep pace with the 
increase of reauirements arising 
from international trade and fi- 
nance, the tendency of increasing 
proportion of foreign exchange re- 
serves is likely to continue. Th:.s, 
and not the increasing volume ot 
currency and credit, is the main 
argument in support of the case 
for a higher dotiar price of gold. 

But it would be unduly opti- 
mistic to expect that American 
opinion wouid allow itseif to be 
convinced by a revived campaign 


in favor of raising the ofiicial 
gold price. For one thing, the 
United States is net affected di- 


rectly by the failure of the worlds 
gold stock to keep pace with tae 
rise in international requirements 
resulting from the rise in the 
price level. The American gold re- 
serve is more than sutficient to 
meet American requirements. Bu: 
the accumulation of foreign ofti- 
cial dollar balances resulting from 


the inadequacy of the imo:.etary 
supplies of gold may become a 


source of trouble. 


Soviet Gold Sales 

Another reason why the United 
States Administration is now les; 
likely than ever to consider the 
idea of raising the official price 
ot gold is the revival oi sales oi 
Soviet gold. The annual report of 
Samuel Montagu & Co. estimates 
the total sales trom that source in 
1956 at 4,300,000 ounces, the lare- 


est amount in any single year 
since the war. A higher dolar 


price would mean that the Soviet 
Government would receive more 
dollars for the gcld unloaded o ut- 
side the Communist bloc. Even if 
all the gold does not find its way 
to the United States, the market 
price in London and elsewhere is 
based on the official American 
price, so that a higher dollar price 
means an increase in the foreign 
exchange proceeds of these gold 
sales. 

Yet another ergument that is 
likely to be used against a higher 
dollar price of gold is that it would 
produce inflationary effects. Al- 
though there is no longer anv 
rigid ratio between the volume oi 
the gold reserve and that of cur- 
rency and credit, psychologically 
a higher dollar price of gold might 
operate in favor of inflation. This 
may ct course become aé strong 
argument in favor ot a higher goid 
price, if the deflation fears which 
are now widely entertained in 
the United States should material- 
ize. Likewise if snould 


sent lent? + 
inliation 





proceed further. the inacequacv 
of the world’s moneiary§ ¢90.d 
stocks would become more pro- 
nounced. and the argument li 
favor of a revaluation of god 
would become stronger in conse- 


quence. 


$28 Million Cffice Bide. 
in Lower N. Y. Financtai 
District In Progress 


State of New York leases six 

floors of 20-story structure, con- 

taining 218,000 square feet for 

Administrative and Executive 

Offices of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

A massive $28,000,000 air-con- 
ditioned office building, rising 20 
stories high and containing nearly 
one million square feet of space, 
was started March 5 on the square 
block bounded by Church and 
Barclay Streets, West Broadway 
and Park Place in the City Hall 
section of the downtown Manhat- 
tan financial district. The new 
building, which will be known as 
100 Church Street, will occupy a 
plot of 54,000 square feet. 

Erwin S. Wolfson, Chairman of 
Diesel Censtriuction Co., who is 
erecting the structure in associa- 


tion with Lawrence A. Wien and 
Harry B. Heimsley, announced 
that the State of New York has 


leased six floors in the building 
comprising 218,000 square feet of 
rentable area. This space will be 
used to house the executive and 
administrative offices of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Headed py Commissioner Angela 
Parisi, the Board is now located 
in two downtown structures, at 
60 Centre Street and at 55 Frank- 
lin Street. 

Charles H. Kriger, Commissioner 
of Standards and Purchases, nego- 
tiated the lease of the space for 
the State. The 10-vear lease, in- 
volving an aggregate rental of 
$11,137.000 for the ten years, will 
revresent an average annual rental 
of $1,113,700. 


FHL8 Notes cn Marke! 


The Federal Home Loan Banks 
on March 5 offered through Ever- 
ett Smith, fiscal agent of the 
3anks, and a groun of securities 
dealers, $146,000,000 of 3.70° se- 
ries [I-1957 non-callable consoli- 
dated notes dated March 15, 1957 
and maturing Sept. 16, 1957. The 
notes are priced at 100%. 

Net proceeds from the offering, 
toeether with current cash funds, 
will be applied by the Ranks to 
the redemnvtion on March 15 of 
two Meatvring rote issues totaling 
£331.000.000. which will result in 
a net reduction of £185,000.000 in 
eutstanding notes. The ability of 
the Banks to retire this substantial 
principal amount of notes without 
refunding reflects, Mr. Smith said, 
a seasonal inflow of cash into the 
Banks as a consecuence of revay- 
ment of loans made by the Banks. 
The Banks on Feb. 15 alco retired, 
without refundin 2, $56,000,000 
notes due on that date 

Upon completion of the current 
financing outstanding will 
have been reduced to $724,000,000 
from $909,000,000. 


notes 


Now Gabriel Cladinsce 


The investment business for- 
merly conducted by Paul Rvbak 
will be continued by Gabriel 


Gladstone under the firm name of 
Gabriel Gladstone & 
Inc., trom oftices at 
Avenue, New York 


Comnanv., 
470 Fourth 
City. 


Now Coastal Secs. 
HOUSTON, Tex. — W. M. 
Kenzie, 145 Ashburn, is continu- 
ing his investment business under 
the tirm name of Coastal Securi- 
ties, Inc. 


\ie- 
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The Outlook for Steel 
And the Economy’s Future 


mind the 
it can set 
term move. 
Now, what 
hold in store 
industry? 


long-term outlook, for 
the limits of a short- 


does the year 1957 
for us in the steel 
Probably the most im- 
portant aspect of 1957 to us is: 

(1) How much steel will be 
demanded and shipped? We must 
look at both, for demand and 
shipments are not necessarily 
synonymous. To answer this ques- 
tion, we must look at the economy 
from every side—many facets of 
it we can dismiss as not having 
a direct bearing on the problem— 


others we have to examine in 
detail. Again, bear in mind that 
the purpose of our forecast is to 
predict steel demand and _ ship- 
ments. Of course, once an ac- 
curate forecast is made of total 
steel shipments, a company can 


predict its share of the market— 
thus, its shipments — and _ its 
profits. That is the real purpose 
for which the forecast of total 
steel shipments is being made. 
Each of us has to make this 
internal forecast himself. 

Now let us check some of the 
factors that will influence the 
demand for steel during the year. 

First, the demand for § steel 
comes from two basic needs: 


(1) Steel necessary to produce 
the physical volume of goods de- 
manded throughout the economy 
and: 


(2) Steel to maintain inven- 
tories to keep production of these 
goods flowing. 


Major Steel Consumers 


Looking at the demand for 
steel we find the following out- 
look for major steel consumers: 

(1) Automobile production is 
expected, by the automobile in- 
dustry, to be 6.5 million cars this 
year compared to 5.8 million last 
year. At roughly two tons of 
steel per car, the demand for steel 
from the automobile industry will 
be roughly 13 million tons. Add 
another two million tons or so fcr 
the truck business and we find 
the steel demand from the auto- 
mobile and truck industry to be 
roughly 15 million tons—if they 
produce 6.5 million cars. In No- 
vember, the last month available, 
the steel industry was shipping 
steel to the auto industry at an 
annual rate of 16.5 million tons. 
Obviously, building of steel in- 
ventories is taking place. In 1956, 
the automobile’ industry took 
roughly 14 million tons — more 
than they needed to produce the 
cars and trucks they turned out. 


Again, inventories were accumu- 
lated 

(2) The construction industry 
(including contractors products) 
took about 15 million tons last 
year direct from steel mills and 
turned out roughly $44.5 billion 
worth ot new construction. In 
1957. new construction is expected 
to be somewhat less volume-wise 
than in 1956. but may be more 
dollar-wise due to higher con- 


struction costs. The main decline 
in construction will come in hous- 


ing which may be off 15-20% 
from the 1956 level. Industrial 
construction will hold its own 
during the year and highway, 
water works and other govern- 
ment construction wiil increase. 
A shifting pattern for the year 
with total steel demand down 
slightly. However, on some jobs 


the lack of structurals and plates 
and relatively light inventories 
oi these materials will keep de- 
mand tor this type of steel trom 
the construction industry strong 
for most of the year. Here again, 
though, total inventories are being 
built to some degree. 





Remember, for our proposes a 
over-all forecast of construction 
activity is sufficient—it may be 
ihat some of you closer to the 
construction industry may need a 
more detailed analysis of con- 
struction to yield an accurate 
picture of the year to come. Also 
we forecast on a national basis 
Regional differences may _ also 
deviate from this pattern. 

(3) Machinery production dur- 
ing 1957 will probably be slightly 
ahead of 1956. However, the pat- 
tern cf demand indicates the peak 
to come in the first half of the 


year. Then taper off in the sec- 
ond half. 
(4) Electrical machinery pro- 


duction, especially heavier types 
of equipment, will continue strong 
for most of the year. 

(5) Appliance demand is ex- 
pected to be down during 1957 
from the 1956 level generally. 
Certain items with strong growth 
will measure increases at year- 
end but they will be the excep- 
tions. The decline in house con- 
struction and the heavy purchases 
of appliances over the last few 
years indicates a weaker steel 
demand from the appliance mar- 
ket. 

(6) Railway equipment demand 
for steel will be higher. 

(7) Shipbuilding demand 
be higher. 

(8) Container demand will be 
higher. 


will 


5% Higher Output in 1957 

On balance, the total demand 
for finished steel will be above 
the 1956 level probably by ap- 
proximately 5%. If this was equal 
to shipments it would mean a 
total finished steel shipment level 
of about 85-87 million tons for the 
year. 

However, on top of this demand 
will be the demand to sustain in- 
ventories at workable levels. This 
inventory gain is expected to be 
about 1.5 to 2 million tons for 
the year. 

It means, therefore, we can an- 
ticipate total finished steel mill 
shipments for 1957 of 87-88 million 
tons. To ship this level of finished 
steel we would need 118-120 mil- 
lion tons of steel ingot production. 
At current capacity of roughly 
133.4 million tons, the industry 
can, therefore, expect to operate 
at an average of 88-90% of ca- 
pacity for the year. 

However, this is not the whole 
story. The key to this year will 
be the pattern of inventory build- 


ing. Right now it is estimated 
that steel inventories are being 
accumulated at a monthly rate 


of 700 thousand to 1 million tons. 
Steel consumers at this rate 
should reach an adequate inven- 
tory level in the first or second 
quarter of the year, based upon 
their anticipated production rates. 
This would mean inventory liqui- 
dation—or at very least, no more 
inventory building during the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

Under these circumstances, the 
industry can expect lower levels 
of operations during the second 
half of the year. This would mean 
finished steel shipments of about 
6.5-7.0 million tons a month as 
opposed to the present rates ot 
7.5 million tons. 


Light and Heavy Plate Demand 

Now I have employed general 
terms. but as I mentioned above 
one of the pitfalls we must guard 
against is generalizing. Certainly 
not all steel products will follow 
this pattern. Especiaily structurals 
and plates. The demand for these 
types is still tight, although some 
easing has developed and will 
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continue to develop. However, 
even with the easing of other 
products, making available ingots 
and other rolling facilities capa- 
ble of turning out plate in lighter 
gauges, plate demand will stay 
strong throughout most of the 
year. Any easing will come late 
in the third quarter or the fourth 
quarter of 1957—and then pri- 
marily in lighter gauges. 
According to studies on capac- 
ity, production, and demand, 
heavy plate demand is expected 
to continue strong over the next 
two to five years at least. Con- 
sequently, any weakening seen at 
the end of this year will be at 


best a temporary inventory ad- 
justment. 
I have limited my remarks on 


the short-term forecast to steel 
although I am sure you all realize 
that a great many other factors 
have been considered, such as: 
income levels, wage rates, prices, 
interest rates, consumption pat- 
terns, capital goods demand, profit 
rates, the relation between ca- 
pacity and productions by major 
industries, government fiscal pol- 
icy, and many other factors. 

And let me add just one more 
comment. 


Refutes Depression Fears 

Probably the most significant 
economic problem today is what 
happens after 1957. Current talk 
by people in high places mentions 
the possibility of a depression— 
that conditions are now ripe for 
one. 

I cannot buy that thinking. 
There are too many conditions 
which prevail today that are en- 
tirely different from past experi- 
ence. Each business cycle is dif- 
ferent from any which we have 
experienced before, and no two 
are completely alike. If we com- 
pare some of the conditions of 
today to those of the late 1920’s 
I’m sure that you will understand 
what I mean. 

First, let us look at the stock 
market. We do not have a 10% 
margin today as we did then and 
while the market may have its 
speculators, it is now a predomi- 
nantly cash market. I doubt if 
any drop in the market will cause 
anyone to take a swan dive out 
the nearest window. Also, and per- 
haps more important, is the high 
degree of education of today’s 


populace, both business and 
otherwise, to other barometers of 
the health of the economy. In 
1929, the majority of the people 
in business looked to the stock 
market as a gauge of business. 
Today we realize that it is only 
one of many. It therefore loses 
much of its effect on the think- 


ing of businessmen. 

Second, we now have such sta- 
bilizers in the economy as mini- 
mum wage laws, social security, 
unemployment insurance, pension 
funds for workers, all putting 
money and purchasing power into 
the hands of the people, who, 
when laid-of{ in the had no 
income at all. 


*30s 


Third, the consumers in the 
United States do not have every- 
thing they desire. And as long 
as the demands for goods from 
the consumer remain un-sated, a 
depression cannot occur. Sure, 
there are those who argue that 
in the 1930’s there were millions 


who wanted goods—but were un- 
able to buy them. But remember, 
once they were unemployed they 
had no income. Today they would 
have. 

Fourth, you have a government 
recognized as a world leader and 


which in turn recognizes its po- 
sition. After World War II we 
did not withdraw into isolation- 
ism as we did previously. We 
have endeavored to help other 
countries regain their economic 


strength and to develop economi- 
cally backward countries. These 
countries are becoming stronger 
and with a stronger world econ- 
omy it cannot but help bolster 
our own. 


Fifth, you have the recognition 
by many companies and indus- 
tries that the future is a bright 
one and planned expansion pro- 
grams of today are geared to this 
long-term outlook rather than to 
the temporary conditions of the 
moment. 

These are but some of the fac- 
tors of today that were missing 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s that would 
negate a maior depression. There 
are many more. And I leave you 
with this one thought, that almost 
every forecaster—professional or 
amateur—has constantly under- 
estimated the growth of the 
American economy in the last ten 
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years. So don’t sell short in a 
basically bull market because of 
a temporary dip. 


Hayden, Stone Branch 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. — Hayden, 
Stone & Co. have opened a branch 
office in the State Tower Building 
under the direction of Samuel F. 
Joor, Jr. 


F. L. Salomon Admits 


On March 14, Martin H. Schecter 
will become a limited partner in 
F. L. Salomon & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


ighlights of the 


1956 


Annual Report 


The past year was the best in the 


history of Household Finance Corporation 


in loans made to customers and 


in net earnings for stockholders. This 


is a business of helping responsible people 


who must occasionally borrow cash. 


The company is the oldest, and continues 


to be the largest, organization engaged 


exclusively in making instalment cash loans to 


consumers. Another year of growth shows 


that Household’s prompt and courteous 


lending service finds favor with customers. 


Net 


be ad In recent 


oeeveeveeweeeeveeevreeveeeeeeveveeeeseeeev eevee e eevee ereeeveereeerereeeeeeeererneeevreeeeer eee ee 


income. 


dit idends: 


cumstance 


: 
of Annual Report, write 


Town Hall Lectures 
On Inv. Finance 


Harry C. France, financial spe- 


cialist and author of the syndi- 
cated column, “The _ Investor’s 


Forum,” will give six lectures on 
“Investment Finance” this spring 
at the Town Hall. The announce- 
ment has been made by Ormond 
Drake, director of Town Hall. 
The first lecture, “The Groggy 
Dollar,” to be given at 5:30 p.m., 
Monday, March 18, is free and 
open to the public. There will be 
an admission charge for the other 
talks — on investment decisions, 
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Stock dividend per common share....... 
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the building of financial founda- 
tions, inflation, speculation, and 
social security. A question-and- 
answer session will follow all six 
discussions by Mr. France. 

The dates of the other lectures 


are March 25, April 4, April 8, 
April 15, and April 22. Each is 


scheduled for 5:30 p.m. 


Walter Plankinton Adds 
(Special to Tite FiNaNciaL CHRONIC: E) 
DENVER, Colo. —L. V. Dolsby 
has become affiliated with Walter 
R. Plankinton, 1637 South Broad- 
way. He was previously 
Carroll & Co. 


with 


ay 
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Bank and Insurance Stécks 





By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 











This Week — Bank Stocks 


This column has on occasions 
pointed out some marked differ- 
ences between the leading New 
York City banks as a group, and 
those outside New York. One 
present noteworthy dissimilarity, 
which is mentioned only in pass- 
ing, is that of yields. Presently, 
the average vield of the New York 
City banks runs well above 4%, 
with a highly conservative pay- 
out ratio of about 62% of operat- 
ing earnings. Many of the leading 
banks outside New York show 
yield under 4%, and there are 
numerous cases in which a low 
yield is accompanied by a rela- 
tively high pay-out ratio. 

In many quarters this is ex- 
plained by classifying tie banks 
away from New York as being in 
“srowth” territory: but it must be 
remembered that in times of eco- 
nomic distress tne so-called 
“srowth” territories often fall 
more precipitously than the staid, 
shall we say effete, areas. 

But to get back. Tabulations are 
presented showing. on te part of 
New York City banks and of 
banks away from New York, the 
ratio of iime to total deposits as 
of Dec. 31, 1956: and the propor- 
tion of gross income required in 
the form of interest payment to 
service the time deposits. We 
stress the fact that the meaning 
of “time deposits” varies from 
bank to bank. 

Among the major New York 
banks, for example, time deposits 
include both interest-bearing de- 
posits and some that are left with 
the bank for stated periods but 
draw no interest. Foreign deposits 
are examples. But in the main 
around tne country time deposits 
are either entirely interest-bear- 
ing deposits or largely so. 

The move to higher 
most savings deposits 


levels of 

interest 
rates in the past few months has 
This 
applies to many that have carried 
a large proportion of their de- 
posits in the savings deposits cate- 
gories. One large New York bank 
recently raised its interest rate on 


been costly for some banks. 


Savings to compete witn those 
paying higher rates, and it re- 
sulted in a large shift of funds 


from checking to savings accounts. 





Comparison 


21 Leading Bank 
Stocks Outside N. Y. 


Bulletin on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Spmali- 
land Protectorate. 


Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital___. ..£2,851,562 
Reserve Fund _____ £3,104,687 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 

also undertaken 











Nine New York City Banks 
Ratio of “. of Gro 
Time te Incense Paid 
Total Depos I ee 
First National City. ; 10% © 4° 
Bankers Trust..... ee :o 40 
Chase Wianhattan....... 7 8.3 
Chemical Corn Exchange 6 4.5 
Guaranty Trust........ 6 3.2 
Wianufacturers Trust 1 1190 
Hanover Bank ........ My 4 4 3 
Irving Trust..... bat 7 6 §.2 
J. P. Morgan & Co..... i e& 
eer yy 6.85 
Ten Banks Outside New York 
Security First, 4. A..... 33% 14.4% 
California Bank, L. A... Kr é, 10.9 
Crocker Angio...... - 36 17.7 
Nationa! Bank of Detroit 23 a | 
Valley National Benk er 7 8g 
Bank of Armerica........ 48 19.8 
National City of Cleveland 18 10.5 
Fiest Penn GOs x. . 7 29 
Second-State, Boston.... y 0.4 
Peoples First, Pittsburgh 5 y P 
ee ee Pe 24.9% 10.61% 


Some States do not have savings 
banks as they are known in New 
York, so that savings accounts 
gravitate to the commercial banks 
and trust companies. Nevertheless. 
in many of these cases time de- 
posits bulk large in proportion to 
total deposits, and interest pay- 
ments take a large bite out of 
gross income. Also to be pointed 
out is the fact that in general the 
banks in the interior derive higher 
rates of interest on their loans 
than do the large Central Reserve 
city banks although the 1956 re- 


ports of the New York banks 
showed some _ surprisingly high 


average returns. 

It is to be doubted, however, 
that these higher loan rates will 
offset the position that the New 
York banks occupy with respect 
to this part of the cost of their 
deposit liability: that is, the pro- 
portionately smaller slice of oper- 
ating earnings that interest re- 
quirements take. 

In both tabulations the banks 
chosen are those that make avail- 
able the information. and in no 
sense were they selected to prove 


the point; and only large banks 
were taken. A number of large 
banks gave one or the other. in- 


come or balance sheet, informaticn 
but not both, and they could 
be used. But the banks used are 
representative of their 
ical areas. 


Scudder, Stevens 
Names Two Partners 


Eckley B. Coxe, 1V and George 
S. Johnston have been admitted 
to partnership in Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark, leading investment coun- 
sel firm, it has been announced. 
They will both be located in the 
New York office, 300 Park Ave. 

Mr. Coxe joined Scudder. Ste- 
vens & Clark in 1950 after six 
years with American Airlines, dur- 
ing which time he was assistant 
to the district sales manager in 
New York. He is a graduate of 
Yale University. class of 1945. 

Mr. Johnston has been with the 
firm since his graduation from 
Yale University in 1948. For the 
past two years he has been a di- 
rector of Scudder Fund of Canada. 
Ltd., a Canadian investment com- 
pany. He served as a Ist Lieuten- 
ant in the U. S. Army in both 
World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 


not 
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Samuel Hochman Opens 

Samuel Hochman is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 1258 Boynton Avenue, Bronx. 
New York. 


Joins J. M. Dain 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Warde 


L. Brown is now connected with 
J. M. Dain & Company, Incorpo- 
rated; 110 South Sixth Street. 


G. H. La Piere With 
W. E. Hutton & Go. 


W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced that Gilbert H. La 
Piere is now 
associated 
with them as 
Manager of 
their Oil and 
Gas Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. La Piere 
was previous- 
lv a petroleum 
engineer with 
the hase 
Manhattan 
Bank. and was 
appointed an 
officer of the 
bank in 1954. 
Prior thereto 
he was associated with the Cities 
Service Oil Company. Mr. La Piere 
holds a B. S. Degree in Petroleum 
Engineering from the University 
of Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers: 
American Gas Association. and 
the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America. 


Dillon, Read Group 
Offers Texas, Eastern 
Transmission Bonds 


Dillon. Read & Co. Inc. 
an investment banking 
which offered yesterday (March 
6) $40,000.C00 of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. first mortgage 
pipe line bonds, 475° series due 
1977. priced at 991.°% and ac- 
crued interest, to vield approxi- 
mately 4.915% to maturity. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be used by the com- 
pany in connection with a $238.- 
000.000 program which contem- 
plates an increase of 250 million 
cubic teet of gas per day in the 
capacity of the company’s system 
and the reconversion of a major 
portion of the “Little Big Inch” 
pipe line to transporation of pe- 
troleurn products. In addition to 
funds available under a bank loan 
agreement. additional financing 
to the extent of approximately 
$58.000.000 will be .necessary to 
complete this program. Approxi- 
mately half of the gas for the new 
program is to be purchased from 
Petroleos Mexicanos, an agency of 
the Mexican Government. at a 
connection on the Rio Grande. 
The balance is to be purchased 
from producers in the Gulf Coast 





Gilbert H. La 


Piere 


headed 
group 


area of the United States. The re- 
conversion of part of the “Little 
Big Inch” will enable the com- 


pany to furnish a petroleum prod- 
ucts transportation service ex- 
tending frem Beaumont, Texas. to 
Moundsville, W. Va.. with a lat- 
eral to Chicago, Ill. 

A semi-annual sinking fund. 
beginning Sept. 1. 1959, will re- 
tire approximately 96.3% of the 
issue prior to maturity. The bonds 
are not refundable for a period 
of 10 years, but are otherwise re- 
deemable at the option of the 
company at any time at prices 
scaling from 106.5% to 100%. 

For the year ended Dec. 31. 
1956, the company reported total 
operating revenues of $175,183,- 
445 and consolidated net income 
of $17,358,655 compared with total 
operating revenues of $163,264,761 
and consolidated net income ol! 
$16.793,525 for the year 1955. 


With Keenan & Clarey 


Special to Tur Frnancial CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Sil- 
vester M. Augustin is now with 


Keenan & Clarey, Inc., McKnight 
Building. 
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Wage-Profit-Price Gontroversy 


Using Department of Commerce’s national income series data, 
First National City Bank shows wages and taxes since 1947 
nearly doubled, and profits after taxes fluctuated around the 


same dollar levels. States that 


if “allowance is made for .. . 


huge additional investment, the rate of return declined.” Main- 

tains management is subjected to numerous pressures, flays 

labor union wage-powers, and prescribes government’s role 
in containing inflation. 


The March issue of the nation- 
ally known “Monthly Bank Let- 
ter,” published by The First Na- 
tional City Bank, aware of new 
wage contracts coming up this 
year in oil, rubber, chemical, tex- 
tile and paper industries, among 
others, delves into the labor-man- 
agement wage - profit - price issue 
and observes “that industry, in- 
stead of ‘fattening its profits mar- 
gins’ has been fighting a constant 
battle against rising costs.” 

The “Letter” points out that 
“during the past few months the 
American people have been in- 
dulging in one of their periodic 
debates over which is more re- 
sponsible for rising prices—man- 
agement or labor. This argument 
always crops up during periods of 
upward price pressures, and 
rumblings of a renewal of this old 
controversy have been in evidence 
for some time. It flared into the 
open with President Eisenhower's 
appeal to both management and 
labor for restraint in negotiating 
rew wage contracts. 

“The reaction to these state- 
ments by the President has been 
spirited and partisan. 

“Management blames rising 
prices upon rising costs. particu- 
larly wage increases which it con- 
tends have often exceeded gains 
in productivity. It points to nar- 
rower profit margins as refuting 
the charge of profiteering and as 
evidence of an increasing cost- 
price squeeze. 

“Labor retorts that price in- 
creases are not due to wages, but 
to ‘unwarranted attempts by in- 


dustry ‘to fatten profit mar- 
gins. Spokesmen for labor pre- 


sent data purporting to show that 
profits have risen faster than 
wages. making possible wage in- 
creases out of profits without rais- 


ing prices. The AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, meeting at Miami 
3each last month. demanded a 
Congressional investigation of 
price - profit - investment - wage 
policies of major corporations. 


One labor economist testifying at 
a panel session of the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee, 
went so far as to propose a statute 
requiring such corporations to re- 
port and justify planned price in- 
creases to the government before 
putting them into effect. 


A Look at the Record 

“All this is an old story. 

“One of the difficulties in com- 
paring wage and profit increases 
is in selecting the base period. 
Almost any relationship can be 
shown, depending upon the base 
chosen. 

“Another difficultv is in deter- 
mining the companies or groups 
for comparison. Because of the 
variety of profit and wage pat- 
terns among the different com- 
panies and industries, there is the 
problem of finding patterns that 
can be regarded as typical. 

“A simple over-all picture is 
the trend in the period 1947-56 of 


compensation of employes (in- 
cluding fringe benefits), profits, 


and taxes in the manufacturing 
industries, as computed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in 
its national income series... . Fig- 
ures are given for the manufac- 
turing industries rather than for 
all corporations because, by and 
large, it is in this area that the 
most dynamic changes have been 


oceurring. 
“Tt*as_ clear where, as be- 
tween the employes, the U. S. 


Treasurv, and the shareholders— 
the major gains have gone. 
“By far the largest share has 





gone to employes in the form of 
higher compensation. This soared 
from $4412 billion in 1947 to more 
than $83 billion in ’56 — nearly 
double. 

“Government took the next big- 
gest bite in the form of income 
and excess profits taxes. These 
rose from $6'>s billion in ’47 to 
over $12 billion in ’56 — likewise 
nearly double. 


“By contrast, profits after tax— 
what remained to the sharehold- 
ers for the use and risk of their 
money — have fluctuated around 
the same dollar levels, meaning a 
smaller share of the manufactur- 
ing industry turnover. 


“The totals of employe compen- 
sation reflect an increased number 
of workers as well as higher wage, 
salary, and benefit rates. Average 
annual earnings per full-time em- 
ploye rose from $2,800 in 1947 to 
$4,600 in 1956 or by 63%. The 
profit figures, on the other hand, 
show little reflection of the bil- 
lions of dollars of new capital 
poured into these industries over 
the period. In fact, when allow- 
ance is made for this huge addi- 
tional investment, the rate of re- 
turn declined. 


A Constant Battle 


“From the foregoing it is evi- 
dent that industry, instead of ‘fat- 
tening its profit margins’ has been 
fighting a constant battle against 
rising costs. Nevertheless, indus- 
trial pricing policies continue to 
be the target of criticism. Indus- 
trial leaders are being haled be- 
fore Congressional committees and 
other tribunals to answer charges 
of ‘gouging the public,’ ‘conspiring 
to fix and raise prices,’ and the 
like. Union leaders have not yet 
been called to similar account for 
the wage irflation that has been a 
major factor in rising costs. 

“The President's statements re- 
flect an understandable neutral- 
ity in dealing with these contro- 
versial matters. But he pointed 
cut in his Economic Report that 
high costs of raw materials and 
wage increases that ‘tended to 
outrun last year’s small gain in 
productivity’ were ‘pervasive fac- 
tors’ making for higher prices. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
in a speech at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, denounced with characteris- 
tic candor ‘soft wage settlements’ 
as responsible for higher prices 
and for most of the drop in farrn 
income. 


Moral Suasion Not Enough 


“The President’s plea for self- 
restraint on the part of manage- 
ment and labor is appropriate and 
timely. The trouble is that, as 
pointed out in the recent report 
of the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee, this plea con- 
flicts with the financial incen- 
tives of both parties. 

“The AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil, at its Miami meeting, served 
notice that labor unions intended 
to keep asking for wage increases 
based on the ‘productivity and 
profitability’ of industry—apply- 
ing, no doubt, their own yardstick 
on those two crucial points. With 
new wage contracts to be nego- 
tiated this year in the petroleum, 
rubber, chemical, textile, and 
paper industries, — to mention a 
few—it is hard to believe that the 
unions involved will be satisfied 
with anything less than the auto- 
matic pay boosts scheduled for 
some five million other workers 
under long - term agreements 
signed in the past two years. 

“Labor leaders feel it is their 
job to try to increase workers’ 
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wages and other benefits as much 
as possible. They face competition 
within their own organizations. 
and their effectiveness as leaders 
is judged by how much they can 


get for their ‘constituents,’ not 
only in relation to past gains but 
also in matching the achievements 
of other unions. 


: “Industrialists are equally posi- 

tive on the need for higher prices 
to compensate for higher costs. 
Suggestions that the companies 
‘hold the line’ on prices by ab- 
sorbing higher wage costs over- 
look the obligation of management 
to the shareholders who employ 
their services. How long could 
management, neglecting this ob- 
ligation, remain in office? Can or- 
ganized labor rightfully claim the 
lion’s share, and more, of in- 
creased productivity at the ex- 
pense of the entrepreneur and ihe 
general public? What will such a 
policy do to the pace of indus- 
trial growth and development 
counted on to create more and 
more jobs and to better living 
standards generally? 


“Criticism of management for 
not being more resistant to wage 
agreements that raise prices ig- 
nores the realities. Disregarded 
are the almost certain conse- 
quences of long and costly strikes, 
damaging not only to the com- 
panies directly concerned but 
also, where major industries are 
involved, to the community and 
even to the nation. Where man- 
agement has tried to make a stand 
it has often found itself under 
pressure from the public and gov- 
ernment for a ‘quick settlement. 


“Concentrations of Power” 


“The President, in his Economic 
Report, referred to ‘concentrations 
of power’ making it possible for 
leaders of business and labor to 
take actions ‘significantly affect- 
ing’ the nation as a whole. How- 
ever it may have been in times 
past, there is no question where 
this term is most applicable to- 
day. Despite the talk of ‘giant in- 
dustrial monopolies,’ the fact is 
that the ability of industry to ex- 
ert any concerted power of the 
kind implied falls far short of that 
now wielded by the great labor 
combinations. 


The Role of Government 

“What all this points up is the 
major role that government must 
play if inflation is to be contained. 
Government is responsible, not to 
any one group, but to all the peo- 
ple—the shareholder, the worker. 
the consumer, the retired person 
living on a fixed income or sav- 
ings. 

“To hold inflationary forces in 
check, government must be pre- 
pared, as emphasized earlier, to 
adopt appropriate budget and 
credit policies. This means hold- 
ing back on its own spending to 
avoid competing in the markets 
for scarce goods and services, set- 
ting an example of frugality. It 
means initiating policies of credit 
restraint calculated to discourage 
unnecessary borrowing and to en- 
courage people to save more and 
to pay their debts. 


“Such actions are seldom popu- 
lar, for some people are bound to 
find themselves squeezed or de- 
prived of expected gains. Also, 
they involve risk of the brakes 
being applied too hard. Yet they 
are unavoidable if greater danger 
is to be averted, and an answer 
found to the problem of maintain- 
ing stable prices during tull em- 
ployment. How the people meas- 
ure up to this test will be proof 
of their maturity and capacity for 
intelligent management of thei: 
affairs.” 


C. G. Argodale Opens 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL 
PARK, Ark. — Constantine G. 
Argodale is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 925 
Greenwood Avenue. 
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Golumbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric Co. 41/.% 
Bonds Offered Publicly 


Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. and 
The Ohio Company headed an 
investment banking group which 
offered for public sale yesterday 
(March 6) a new issue of $16,900,- 
000 of Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Co. first mortgage 
bonds, 442% series, due 1987. The 
bonds are priced at 101.489 and 
accrued interest, to yield approx- 
imately 4.41% to maturity. The 
issue was awarded at competitive 
bidding on March 5 at an interest 
cost to the company of approx- 
imately 4.4647. 


The bonds are redeemable at 


ONSOLIDATED net 


imlo 
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the aption cf the. company at re- 
demption prices scaled from 
106.497 in the first year to 1007 
after March 1, 1986. They are also 
redeemable under an improve- 
ment and sinking fund at prices 
scaled from 101.36 in 1962 to 
100% in 1986. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be added to the com- 
pany’s general funds which will 
be used.in part to carry on the 
company’s construction’ program, 
including the payment in large 
part of bank loans which were 
incurred for additions and im- 
provements to its electric proper- 
ties. The company’s construction 
program contemplates expendi- 
tures for additions and improve- 
ments to its electric properties of 
about $30,000,000 during 1957 and 


$25,000,000 during 1958. 


Commercial Credit re 


income of the finance companies, insurance 


companies and manufacturing companies from current operations, 
after payment of taxes, exceeded $26,400,000, the largest in COMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s history. The volume of receivables acquired by the finance 
companies during 1956 aggregated $3,387,087,994, compared with 
$23,677,241,749 during 1955. 
The outstanding receivables of the finance companies of $1,296,831,241 
on December 31, 1956 were larger than for any previous comparable date, 
Gross written premiums of the insurance companies, prior to reinsurance, 
during 1956 were $33,106,362, compared with $47,056,317 for the 


previous year. 


Net sales of the manufacturing companies during 1956 were $118,976,584, 
compared with $117,992,005 during 1955. 

Net income per common share was $5.26 on the number of shares out- 
standing and was larger than for any previous year in the Company's 
history, and compares with $5.22 per share during 1955. 


The book value of the common shares has increased $12.78 during the 
past five years, and on December 31, 1956 was $40.28. During this five 


The company is an operating 
public utility providing electric 
service in two areas in Ohio with 
a population estimated at 970,000. 
This includes an area in and 
around Columbus, Ohio. 


Quintin Murray Opens 


Quintin A. Murray is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 32 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Murray was formerly 
with Cornelis de Vroedt Co. 


Henry Montor Adds 


(S0ec'al to Tite FINaNcraL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Iil.—LeRoy G. Gold- 
man is now connected with Henry 
Montor Asscciates, Inc., 134 South 
La Salle Street. He was formerly 
with Bear, Stearns & Co. 
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Guthrie, Byrd Company 
Opens in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Guthrié, 
Byrd & Co. has been formed with 
offices at 115 East Lynwood, to 
engage in aé securities business. 
Partners are James E. Guthrie and 
Wille D. Byrd. Both were form- 
erly with Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


Forms Brokerage Co. 
GARFIFLD, N. J.—Frank Bibik 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 99 Willard 
Street, under the firm name af 
Frank Bibik Brokerage Co. 


W. G. Parker Opens 


LETCHER, S. Dak.—Wilbur G. 
Parker is conducting a securities 
business from offices here. 


year period the Company paid cash dividends of $61,758,361 on its 
common shares, and retained $58,796,311 in the business. Capital funds 
of the Company on December 31, 1956 exceeded $200,000,000 which, 
with $80,000,000 of subordinated unsecured notes (including $25,000,000 
due 9/1/57) and $25,000,000 Junior subordinated notes, provided a 
base of credit for borrowing purposes of $305,000,000. The Company 
held reserves of $126,874,798 available for credit to future operations, 


expenses, credit losses and earnings. 


We are grateful for the continued use of our facilities by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and customers, and the continued support of our 
stockholders, institutions and others who have provided our operating 
funds. We appreciate the intelligent cooperation and enthusiasm of the 
officers and employes in the handling of the Company’s operations, 
which made 1956 the largest earnings year in the history of the Company. 
The outlook for 1957 for the Company and its subsidiaries appears 


satisfactory. 


E. C. Wareheim, Chairman of the Board 
A. E. Duncan, Founder Chairman 


E. L. Grimes, President 





BECURITIES..’....: 
RECEIVABLES: 
Motor and other retail 


Direct loan receivables 


Commercial and other 
receivables ........ 


Less: unearned income 


reserve for losses 


CASH AND MARKETABLE 


Motor and other wholesale ... 


Total receivables, net. . 


ASSETS 
1956 1955 





OEE E? $ 130 693 150 $ 190 532 645 
sibchia 881 551 169 816 989 402 
166 677 835 225 590 72 

see 68 955 703 49 623 455 
ovaeebh 181 132 189 156 450 891 
1 298 316 901 1 248 659 468 

aad és 73 538 302 63 488 898 


erry 19 659 794 16 385 073 


_— 


1 205 118 805 


QTHER CURRENT ASSETS... 28 123 901 27 791 421 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS 27 915 205 18 449 923 
DEFERRED CHARGES ..... 9 917 441 7 995 844 





$1 451 768 502 $1 413 555 330 


Condensed consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1956 and 1955 





LIABILITIES 
NOTES PAYABLE, 1956 1955 
SHORT TERM............ *$ 698 810 917 $ 790 319 000 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 


PECHUAAS . 5 0dhs vdweetes 48 939 709 49 047 254 
U.S. AND CANADIAN 

INCOME TAXES...:......2.- 26 240 176 30 175 468 
Py TE a ar Pr ae 76 015 745 77-122 671 
LONG-TERM NOTES........ 319 000 000 171 875 000 
SUBORDINATED LONG- 

py 3 Eos, - 80 000 000 105 000 000 
NET WORTH: 

Cr OEM. ok 5 ko .0-s'0'sine 50 336 451 50 155 161 

CaOTIAE MUEOROR, 6.5 6s cine eves 28 898 274 28 515 984 

27 230 111 344 792 


Earned surplus...........6:: 123 5 


Total net worth 


*Includes $25,000,000 Unsecured Subordinated Notes due September 1, 1957. 


evaine ieee 202 761 955 


$1 451 768 502 


190 015 937 


$1 413 555 330 








and reserves, etc. 





Gross finance receivables acquired 


Net sales manufacturing companies 


Gross income—finance companies $ 


Earned insurance premiums, etc. 36 943 437 


Interest and discount charges... 


A few facts as of December 31, 1956 and 1955 


1956 1955 


$3 677 241 749 





$3 387 087 991 


Written insurance premiums, 
prior to reinsurance... 


47 056 317 
117 992 005 


33 106 362 


118 976 5384 
85 124 910 
38 663 845 


103 400 554 $ 


Gross profit— manufacturing 


se Ee ee PP Pe 16 878 758 17 958 054 
Investment and sundry income.. 4 345 640 2 488 899 
Groas INCOME. 6. <n scccecsecve 161 568 389 145 235 738 


Total expenses, insurance losses 


72 898 339 


37 133 947 








1956 1955 
Net income before U.S. and 
eee eee 51 536 103 54 197 240 
Less U.S. and Canadian taxes 
CT (, So, a o's dotde os 6 25 057 432 28 012 310 
Net income of 
Finance companies........ 16 569 774 15 628 251 
Insurance companies....... 5 777 288 5 877 336 
Manufacturing companies .. __4 131 609 _4 679 343 


Total credited to 


earned surplus,...... $26 478 671 $26 184 930 
Common shares outstanding, : 
a as ere 5 033 645 5 015 516 
Common stock per share 
ES SEE PONT Oe $5.26 $5.22 
U.S. and Canadian tax on 
ee a Pe Ae 4.98 5.58 
oS PPP erry ree 2.80 2.65 
Book value. nts ae a oe 40.28 37.88 
Interest and discount charges— 
A has eka c eae se 2.38 3.17 











Offering services through subsidiaries in more than 400 
offices in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Copies of our 45th Annual Report available upon request. 
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Retailers Should Wake Up 
; By ROGER W. BABSON 
Advice to retailers on how to better their competitive position 
is given by Mr. Babson who finds that “most retailers should 
wake up or go to work for some other concern.” 

Retailers nowadays seem to Use More Intelligent Advertising 
have two questions — where and Advertising is very important 
wh: If they would look at the because it has so many facets. A 
sto where customers are going clean. 


in and out all 
day, or follow 
the customers 


down the 
highways and 
see them go- 
ing to other 
townsand 
cities, they 
would know 


‘where. Then 
if they would 





take a good 
look at their 
own business 





establishment, 


Roger W. Babses they would 
find the an- 

to “why.” In these days ol 

el r advertising together with 
(-a-sy transportation, a customer 
thi..<s nothing of traveling miles 


good bargain. 
f .amine your store, your stock, 
"row. employees, and your adver- 
isi: 2. Is your store neat and at- 


tractive? Can your merchandise 
»e cosily seen or is it so jumbled 
ip ‘hat even vou do not know 
ANhevre a specified item is? How 


wet: did you screen your employ- 


es ovefore you hired them? Are 
ve vetting the most out of your 
idvertising? Retailing today is 
ver, competitive; it is destined to 
ve inore so. Most retailers should 
Vaie up or go to go work fo! 
LO other concern, 
Condition of Store 
Valk into the store where the 
m™ ger is too busy to. stand 
ro: nd complaining about poor 
yus ness. Notice his neatly dis- 
iaved merchandise; he keens his 
t under control by periedic 
nventory. He knows what is not 
e! ng and therefore does not re- 
yar blindly. Slow-selling items 
displayed so as to attract 
it ition. 
Sis man uses his “know-how” 
make room for popular mer- 
tho adise. He or his well-trained 
know when to re-order cer- 


items or when a line has been 

ontinued. His merchandise has 
1 price marked. This not only 
s the customer, but also the 
ager and clerks who could not 
xpected to memorize the price 
ery item in the store. 


fay More Money to Fewer 
Employees 


Manager. 


vou would do well 


» screen your employees thor- 
yecalv. The question, “Can vou 
« cash register?” should not 

sufficient. Make sure, at the 
«inning, that he or she will use 
onestly, or you may find a 
smo ll percent of your profit 


ling out through the register. 
it uu Will observe your new em- 
is vees closely, you will learn 
ther they are really interested 
he work or whether the job 
nerely a stop-gap for them. 
Vetch if they use your store to 
Kil time by reading or talking to 

nds while waiting for pay dav. 

When you have thoroughly 

ened the applicants and found 
neo est and efficient help, you will 
able to pay such employees 
neve because you will 

d fewer clerks. Your well-paid 

lovee is an asset to your busi- 
ices. From the customer’s view- 
ait, nothing is more irritating 
1 10 be given a discourteous or 
ntelligent And 


/ 


money 


answer. since 
zx publicity travels farther and 
fas-er than good publicity, one 
unmappy customer can do a lot of 


qaarm. Your well-paid clerk who 
studies the stock and price-marks 


wilt not let this happen. 


well-arranged store with 
attractive window displays is good 
advertising—as is anything at all 
that people to mention 
your favorably, such as 
friendly, courteous, efficient help. 
Material is frequently furnished 
with nationally advertised mer- 
chandise, but is too often ignored 
and put in a corner. Actually, 


advantage, 


Causes 
place 


SI2N5, 


catch the 


such placed to 


eye and bring customers 


Inside, 
Do not resent the man in your 
line of business who is” using 


Continued from page 14 


ins 


every of advertising. He 
realizes advertising is most impor- 


me: 
if < 


tant. Many of the ads have clever 
and unique ideas. You will find 
they have not used trickery, nor 
is there any “gimmick,” but hon- 


est, clever “know-how.” A new 
highway which may by-pass many 
cities need not be a menace. It 
may be a booster. The retailer 
needs to WAKE UP. 
Selecting a Location 

Often the highest rent is the 
cheapest rent. The brightest re- 
tailers will get located as near as 
possible to an off-street parking 
lot. It also helps a small retailer 
to be close to a big store with a 
lot of customers. The best location 
for almost any retailer is adjoin- 
ing a supermarket: the important 


thing is to get traffic into your 
store. It often pays to buy out 
some sleepy retailer who has a 


good location. If you have a good 
location, make a long lease; but 
if you have a poor location, lease 
only by the year. 


The Business Economist— 
His Role and Problems 


with the War Industries Board. 
He found that he needed lois of 
figures to understand what was 


going on and he set up data-col- 
lecting techniques. After the 


Wal 
ended, the “Survey of Current 
Business” was instituted under 


Herbert Hoover, as Secretary oi 
Commerce. The Survey is a won- 
derful source ot figures today 
mest of which are subsequently 
revised in the seme publication! 
In the 1920's business analysts 
were riding high. They felt trai 
they had the problems of business 


forecasting firmly under control. 
Just a few more figures and a 
few more analyses were neeced 
to understand fully the mechan- 


ism of what seeimed to be a well- 
ordered economy. 

By 1633 they were somewhat 
more humble, but they had gained 
a lot of experience and continued 


to give advice on how to clim) 
out of the depression. They had 
this strong point in their favor. 


Their batting average on business 
forecasting was no worse then 
that of business leaders and pol- 
Iticlans. 

The situation now is a 
from that of 50 years ago. 
statistics and forecasts are — all 
over the place. Gross National 
Product, National Income, Per- 
sonal Income, Federal Reserve 
policy, consumer debt, housing 
starts, retail sales, new orders, 
and inventories, to mention only 
a few, are commonplace subjects 


far cry 
Today, 


in any group of businessmen. You 
name it and someone will have 
up-to-date statistics about it. We 


even have data on what producers 
and consumers plan 
ever, don't 
back if they 


to do: how- 


you get your money 


change their minds 


There are some 1.500 services to 
which you can subscribe for any- 
wheres from $2.50 to $2,500 a year 
and, furthermore, there are excel- 
lent reports and analyses which 
are free on request. 

Getting down now to the cur- 
rent model business economist, his 
role is to select out of the great 
mass of- available material that 
Which his experience indicates to 
be reliable information, to employ 
judgment what is 
able to the problems of his busi- 
ness and to interpret it in clear 
and’ concise forin for the use of 
the policy makers of his business 
He is fulfilling his role ii he pro- 
vides management with informa- 
tion which will permit it to take 
better advantage of future con- 
ditions than it would oiherwise be 


as to applic- 


able to do. 
Economics in A. T. & T. Co. 
The job of economist in the 


A. T. & T. Co. has undergone 
many changes with the passage of 
years and has evolved to the point 
where it now consists of three 
major subdivisions, each in charge 
of a supervising statistician. One 
cf these groups is concerned with 
studies in demography. They an- 
alyze the tremendous mass of ma- 
terial available from the Bureau 
of the Census and develop trends 
in birth rates, death rates, and 
mirgations, and also in changing 
age distributions. From there they 
compile bulletins of useful infor- 


mation in condensed form con- 
cerning the past and make pro- 
jections into the future for the 


country as a whole and by states. 
A number 
prepared 


have 
issued which pre- 
sent information as to major past 


of papers been 


and 


CHART I 


THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
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and future trends in easy-to-read 
form 


for general management 
guidance. 

Chart 2 shows the number of 

females reaching the age 18 for 


a number of past years and also 
for a number of future years as 
an example of the demographic 
work. The increase which lies 
ahead is very large indeed, and 
furthermore, this is more than a 
forecast. All the girls who will 
reach age 18 for the years shown 
are already born! 

A second 


group is concerned 


with winnowing pertinent eco- 
nomic statistics from the enor- 
mous supply available and pre- 
senting them in significant and 
concise form. They issue a 
monthly letter for Bell System 
management use on the current 
state of business conditions, in- 
cluding comment and= analysis. 
They issue monthly a four-page 


bulletin of economic charts show- 
ing in graphic form the currently 


significant indexes. This group 
also compiles and maintains the 
A. T. &- T.. Index of Industrial 


Activity. It is based upon a 
much smaller sample than the 
Federal Reserve index, but has 


rather similar movements. It goes 
beyond the Federal Reserve index 
in that a long-term trend is com- 
puted and also percent deviations 
from this trend. 


A third group prepares analyses 
of the prospective cyclical fiuc- 
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tuations and of long-term trends 
in the economy, including pro- 
ductivity, Personal Income, Gross 
National Product, and Consumer 
Price Index. They use much of 
the material assembled in the 
other groups and also prepare 
original analyses and reports of 
their own in order to advise man- 
agement as to the shape of things 
to come in the economic sphere. 
They go on from there and make 
broad interpretations as to the 
significance of the cyclical fluc- 
tuations and the longer-term eco- 
nomic trends in terms of probable 
future demand for’ telephone 
services, including telephones and 
long distance messages. 

Chart 3 shows an analysis as 
to the long-term trend in output 


per man-hour as an example of 
this area of activity. Combined 
with projections of employment 
and average hours of work, it 


underlies projections of personal 
income in constant dollars. 


Work of Operating Companies 

In addition to the economic 
work done at the A. T. & T. Co., 
mostly on a national scale, each 
of the Bell Telephone Operating 


Companies generally has a 
smaller group working on simi- 
lar problems ior the _ state or 


states which it serves. The econo- 
mists and statisticians 
in the Bell System develop their 
views where and 


economic 


as to we are 
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ends framework of economic analysis. and then tell me in terms of my predicts the next eclipse. - appa yoaien Armstrong to Address 
pro- The Bell Telephone Operating business.” I do believe that general com- tae te ee . 
ross Companies are taced with con- The economist will reply that Prehension of economic causes DENVER, Colo. — Morton L, N Yy Securit Deale a 
mer tinuous growth and expansion to he will do his best on the assign- 204 effects is greater today than Flax and Philip N. Stewart have . ke y FS 
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ined Where there are diiferences, they { 
nent are reconciled. 3 eS OF <tr cred lee Ms aa ia saan Wa ok ” alilalamcnementdteiteteiea aaa = 
it The views of the economists as 
onal to five, ten and even fifteen-year 
trends by staves serves an impor- 
| tant function in that they provide 
ies perspective for those who are 
ymie concerned with the construction 
Co; programs which are mainly one a 
2ach year to two years into the future. 
ting Views of managers are ma.erially 
Sa affected by cyclical fluctuations 
imi- in general business conditions, in- 
or cluding housing starts, and a 


longer-term view helps to avoid 


yNO-~ 
ians excesses of optimism and of tne a 
4 reverse. 
heir : . F 
The basic trends in prices and _ 
and interest rates are also of consider- (| | mile 
able importance to management 
in its basic planning and it is 
ER important to keep closely in- . . 
formed on these supjects as well. 
} Translating Economic Knowledge | 
5 After a conclusion is reached 
' as to the probable long- and saort- 





term outlook for a given economic 
index, tnere is the most important 
task of translation into terms of 
the telephone business. If GNP 
is likely to rise trom $412 billion 
in 1956 to $650 billion in a tuture 
year, what does this mean in 
terms of probable demand for 
telephone service’? This requires 
a number of careful analyses in 
order to arrive at a useful pre- 
diction. It seems clear to me that 
the work of the economist is not 
too helpful, and may be misiead- 
ing, if me does not carry through 
on this type oi presentation. 

In brief, the role and problem 
of the business economist is that 
of broad understanding of the 

. trends of the times, both past and 
§ prospective, the formulation of 
a clear statement of tnose trends 
and an interpretation as to their 
significance to a specific industry 
or company. 

The bell Telephone Companies 
recruit many college graduates 
each year with dititerent special- 
ties, ranging from engineering to 
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DRILLING FOR GAS 
Rotary rig drilling for natural gas in the San Juan basin, New Mexico. 
This is a major source of supply for the Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 


Telephone companies provide tailored 
communications service for natural 


gas pipeline to Pacific Northwest 


One of the great construction projects of 
recent years was completed just a few months 
ago. 

It's the Pacific Northwest Pipeline, popu 
larly known as the “Scenic Inch” because of 
the rugged, picturesque territory through 


which it passes. 


This 1487-mile pipeline now runs from the 
producing fields in New Mexico to the Cana- 
dian berder of Washington by way of Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It carries 
vitally needed fuel to the last sections of the 


é 2mMacics te “nglish and to . 
mathemuiics to English and ¢ United States that did not have natural gas. 
economics. They generally are 
cmpwyed initiauy i tie o2er- Such a pipeline requires constant super- 


ating end of the business and put 
to work on operating problems. 
When the economist needs a new 
man in his organization he looks 


p ee. 67 a ge 
RUGGED COUNTRY 


ish Northwest Constructors’ photograph taken as they were laying 


vision and automatic control, and reliable com- 


munications are extremely important. 





over the field and seeks a man After long study. | ish Northwest Construc- ‘ “4 
with the right academic back- - 5 ae ‘og tages ; the pipeline across the Powder River, near Baker, Oregon, at 15° below. 
ground and who has acquired a tors, Inc., acting as agents for Pacific North- 

working familiarity with the west Pipeline Corporation, selected telephone 

problems of the business. Gen- 


company facilities based on cost, reliability, 


erally, he is kept a few years on 
economic work and returned 
again to the management stream 
in the operating organizations. 
, There are some who remain much 
longer in the economic work, for 
special reasons, but numerically 
they are in the minority. The 
abilities to understand, interpret 
and express simply their thoughts 
are pa:amount qualifications. 


What the Executive Wants 

The alert executive will say in 
effect to an economist, “We live 
in a highly complex economy. 
What I want you to do is to tell 





PIPELINE ROUTE. Conmnitnica 
facilities along the route are pro- 
vided by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone 
Pac iftc 
Company) 


availability of alternate routing and experience one 


in specialized service. Voice communication 
is in use now; telemetering, teletvypewriter and Telegraph Company, the 
other services are in the future. Telephone and Telegraph 
Bell 
Long Lines Department, in co-op- 
with the General Tele- 
phone Company of the Northwest 
and the Midland Telephone Com- 
\loab, Utah. 


and the System's 


The furnishing of such private line service 





by telephone companies has grown rapidly in EA 
E . ; 4 ** . “, 
recent vears and offers many opportunities for 
the future. New services are constantly being 
itil 








developed to meet particular needs. Pe 








me where we are now, where we ; (Y 
are headed, and tell me about it Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM: A 
in concise, and non-technical lan- 


guage. First tell me in terms of 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Promotions were announced for 
five officers assigned to Manhat- 
tan branch offices of The First 
National City Bank of New York. 

John J. Blumers, 34th Street 
Office, was promoted from As- 
sistant Manager to Assistant Vice- 
President. 

Robert W. Deuchar, manager of 
the Chelsea Office, was promoted 
to Assistant Cashier and assigned 
to the 34th Street office. 

James J. Ryan, Jr., 26 Broad- 
way Office, was promoted to As- 
sistant Cashier. 

John J. Buyer, Assistant Man- 
ager at the 32nd Sireet Office, was 
promoted to Manager and as- 
signed to the Chelsea Office. 

Gordon S. ‘Torode, Assistant 
Manager at the Madison Avenue 
Office, was promoted to Manager 
succeeding George R. McGee, Jr., 
who is retiring. 


* 
‘ 


Robert T. Snyder has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President 
of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, it was announced on 


March 5 by Harold H. Helm, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Snyder, joined Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank in 1946 


where he has served as Assistant 
Secretary since 1955. He is located 
at the bank’s 300 Park Avenue 
Office. 


J. Victor Herd, Chairman and 
President of the four insurance 
companies comprising the America 
Fore Insurance Group, has been 
elected a trustee of The Hanover 
Bank, New York. 

1 bd B 

American Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. was given approval on 
Feb. 26 to increase its capital 
stock from $1,250,000, consisting 
of 125,000 shares of the par value 
of $10 each, to $1,750,000, con- 
sisting of 175,000 shares of the 
#ame par value. 


fe 
ad 


Jay E. Crane, a Director and 
Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) has been 
elected a Director of The New 
York Trust Company, New York, 
it was announced on March 5 by 
Adrian M. Massie, Chairman of 
the Board, and Hulbert S. Aldrich, 
President. 

Mr. Crane joined the Standard 
Oil Company (New: Jersey) in 
1935 after many years with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, where he was, prior to 1935, 
Deputy Governor in charge of the 
bank’s foreign business. During 
the period from Jan. 20, 1953 to 
Dec. 31, 1956, Mr. Crane was 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. He is a Trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 

The following promotions were 
also announced: 

Prescott Evarts, who for some 
years has been with the personal 
trust division at the main office, 
was appointed an Assistant Treas- 
urer. He will be assigned to the 
bank’s new office at Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, headed 
by Donal C. O’Brien, Vice-Presi- 
dent, which is scheduled to open 
in May. He will engage in new 
business, development. activities 
and handle personal trusts, cus- 
todian and general banking ac- 
counts. 

Charles B. Straut, Jr.. was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Treasurer 
and assigned to the bank‘s eastern 
district headed by Granger Costi- 
kyan, Vice-President. He will 
cover the states of Maryland, 


Delaware, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Peter Haaren was appointed an 
Assistant Treasurer and assigned 
to the bank’s mid-western divi- 
sion headed by R. L. Ireland, III, 
Vice-President. He will cover the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Andrew J. Murphy was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary in 
the administrative division where 
he will be engaged in the bank’s 
operations, systems and planning 
activities. 

* % % 

The election of Charles A. 
Mastronardi as a Director of The 
Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, was an- 
nounced on Feb. 27. 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Bay Shore, 
New York increased its common 
capital stock from $362,500 to 
$456,750 by a stock dividend cf- 
fective Feb. 19 (18,270 shares, par 
value $25). 


The appointments of Homer R. 
Berryman and Edward L. Brown 
as Assistant Vice-President of the 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York were announced on 
March 4 by President Francis A. 
Smith. Both officers are members 
of the Bank’s Municipal Securi- 
ties Department and are promoted 
from the rank of Assistant Secre- 
tary. Mr. Smith also announced 
the appointment of Lloyd L. Diet- 
rich as Assistant Manager of the 
Sheridan Plaza office. 

Mr. Berryman, who is Manager 
of Bond Distribution, has been 
with the department since 1938 
and has served as Assistant Secre- 
tary since 1946. 

Mr. Brown, who is Manager of 
the Municipal Consulting Serv- 
ice, joined Marine’s Municipal Se- 
curities Department in 1947. 

Mr. Dietrich has served at the 
Sheridan Plaza office since Au- 
gust 1955 as an Administrative 
Assistant. Previously he was Chief 
Clerk at the Rand Building office, 
where he had served for several 
years in various capacities. He 


joined the old City Trust Com- 
pany in 1923 having previously 
heen associated with Bank of 


America in New York. City Trust 
subsequently merged with Bank 
of Buffalo which later became 
part of the Marine Trust Company. 


Fair Haven National Bank, Fair 
Haven, N. Y., with common stock 
of $25,000 was merged as of the 
close of business Feb. 15, into 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., with common stock of $1,- 
500,000. The merger was effected 
under the charter and title of 
“Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse.” 

At the effective date of merger, 
the receiving association will have 
capital stock of $1,895,000, divided 
into 189.500 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $10 each: 
surplus of $3,470,000: and = un- 
divided profits, including capital 
reserves, of not less than $1,481,- 
439. 


Haledon National Bank, Hale- 
don, N. J., with common stock of 
$175,000 went into voluntary 


liquidation effective at 8:00 p.m. 
(EST), Feb. 5 and was absorbed 
by County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J. Licuidatiig 
Committee: Virginius J. Grassey. 
Abraham M. Fiering and Ernest 


J. Appel, care of the liquidating 
bank. 


A career of more than 50 years 
has ended for George A. Dutton, 
Assistant Treasurer of Fidelity 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Dutton has retired from his 
familiar post at the bank’s Oliver 
Z3uilding Office, which at one time 
was the Western Savings Bank. 

On Jan. 8, 1907, Mr. Dutton, 
than 16 vears of age, entered the 


bank and applied for his first 
job. Except for one year in the 
Army during World War I, his 


service there was continuous, 
Mr. Dutton’s first duties were 

clerking tasks, but he moved 

uhead until he was Cashier of the 


Western Savings 3ank at the 
time it was sold to Fidelity, in 


1947. There were only two other 
officers at the time of liquidation. 

He recalls that Western Savings 
was the only small bank in Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle that 
didn't collapse during the depres- 
sion. 


Combined capital stock and sur- 
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plus of Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been in- 
creased from $30,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000, it was announced on Feb. 

8 by Loring L. Gelbach, Presi- 
dent. 

The sale of 125,000 shares of 
new capital stock added $2,000,- 
000 to capital and $2,375,000 to 
surplus. These additions plus a 
transfer of $625,000 to surplus 
from undivided profits accounted 
for the $5,000,000 increase in capi- 
tal and surplus. 


Total shares outstanding have 
been increased from 875,000 to 


1,000,000. 

Shareholders subscribed for 
121,143 shares or 97% of the new 
issue. The balance of 3,857 shares 
will be offered to investors by a 
group of security dealers headed 
by McDonald and Company of 
Cleveland. 

Subscription rights to the new 
stock which were offered in the 
ratio of one share for each seven 
shares held, expired Feb. 13, 1957. 


Detroit’s new Public Bank, the 
first new commercial bank in over 


WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 


.. Thursday, March 7, 1957 


seven years, will open here within 
a few months, Joseph F. Vernelie 
who will head the new institution, 
announced on Feb. 28. He con- 
tinued— 

“Approval of the ‘Application 
for the right to organize’ came in 
the form of a Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the May 238, 1956 
decision of the Honorable Louis 


E. Coash, Judge of the Circuit 
Court for Ingham County. Upon 


the failure of the late Banking 
Commissioner to act, the Judge 
had ruled that our group was en- 
titled to have its application ap- 
proved as the Banking Commis- 
sioner was completely satisfied 
with the fitness and responsibility 
of all of the applicants, satisfied 
there is necessity for a new bank 
and satisfied with the likelihood 
of its success. 

“All the applicants and all 
others who are parties to our ap- 
plication would want me to thank 
the literally thousands of our 
friends for their expressions of 
support and good will without 
which our determination to main- 
tain our free institutions and to 
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hin recognize our obligation as free 
elie men to remain free, would have 
ion, been a dif(ficult trial. 
on- “Public Bank will have an 
initial capital of $2.500,000, con- 
ion sisting of 100,000 shares of stock 
» in at $25 per share. These shares 
de- will be made available in $25 units 
956 to as large a number of applicants 
juris as possible.” 
uit % 2 zs 
yon Effective Feb. 21, the common 
ing capital stock of The Laredo Na- 
ige tional Bank, Laredo, Texas, was 
-n- increased from $400,000 to $425.,- 
ap- 000 by a stock dividend and from 
oat $425,000 to $500,000 by the sale oi 
ied new stock (5,000 shares, par value 
ity $100). 
ied : wi = 
nk The Idaho First Natienal 
od Bank, Boise, Idaho, increased its 
: common capital stock from $4,- 
all 200,000 to $4,500,000 by a stock 
ll dividend and from $4,500,000 to 
= $5,000,000 by the sale of new 
= stock, effective Feb. 18 (500,000 
or shares, par value $10). 
put 
nf a a i. 
to Confidence in Guatemala’s spir- 
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LAI L ROAD GROW? 


ited industrial and agricultural 
activity as well as Mvitations from 
government and business leaaers 
ied to Bank of America’s (Inter- 
national), San Franeisco. Catif., 
decision to open a branch in that 
country, Russell G. Smith, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, disclosed. 

“We are opening a branch there 
to help provide the banking serv- 
ice required for the continuing 
development and progress of 
Guatemala.” 

Mr. Smith is in charge of inter- 
national banking activities for 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A,, 
parent organization of the wholly- 
owned subsidiary Bank of America 
(International). 

The international banker said 
that permission to establish the 
branch had been received from 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Guatemalian Government and 
it will open shortly in Guatemala 
‘ity. 

“William H. Bolin has been ap- 
pointed manager,’ Mr. Smith an- 
nounced. “At present he is an 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
Latin American section of our 
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International Banking department 
in San Francisco.” 

Other officers of the branch are 
M. O. Sesenna, Assistant Manager, 
recently at the Tokyo branch, 
Arthur Giraldi, operations officer, 
formerly at Osaka, Japan, and his 
assistant, William B. Johnson. 


Albert C. Nussbaumer, who re- 
signed as General Manager of the 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle, 
Switzerland, at the end of last 
year, was elected to the bank’s 
board of directors by the share- 
holders at their 85th annual meet- 
ing which was held in Basle, 
Switzerland. 

Stockholders also approved a 
recommendation of the  bank’s 
management that a dividend of 

% be paid for 1956, compared 
with 8% disbursed for 1955, and 
to credit 4,000,000 Swiss Francs to 
a special reserve account. 

Also elected directors of Swiss 
Bank Corp. were Dr. Viktor R. 
Pfrunder and Kurt Vischer. 

The Swiss Bank Corporation 
announce that after writing off 


One of a screws telling what thesa pu ake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


Sfes. 3,156.488—the net profit for 
1956 amounts to Sfes. 25,444,316, 
against Sfes. 22,745,129 last year. 
The total assets amount to Sfcs. 
3,391,980,239 against Sfes. 3,148,- 
932,805. 

At the general meeting to be 
held in Basle on the lst March, 
1957, it will be proposed to make 
a contribution of Sfes. 2,000,000 
(as last year) to the pension fund, 
to allocate Sfes. 2,500,000 (as last 
year) to the reserve for new 
buildings and to place Sfes. 4,- 
000,000 (same) to special reserve 
fund. 

Before closing the accounts for 
1956 the Board transferred Sfcs. 
2,000,000 from tax-paid internal 
reserves to a special reserve. 
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To Lecture In Series 
On International Aid 


Harold K. Hochschild, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Ameri- 
can Metal Co., Limited, will speak 
on “Problems of American In- 
dustry in Under-Developed Coun- 
tries” at the New School for Social 
Research, Thursday, March 7 at 
8:30 p.m. 

Mr. Hochschild will be guest 
lecturer in the series, International 
Aid: Its Range and Impact, con- 
ducted by Arno Huth, interna- 
tional communications expert. 
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Nearly half of America’s overseas export coal 
goes through the C&O port of Newport Neaws, 
Virginia. Au $8 million bulk cargo pur capable 


Roads, Virginia, 


to market. 






are 9OOO new fre 


Chessie’s railroad 


of handlmg more than & million tons of im pu rt 


ore a year will begin operation tas Spring. 


and opportunities in C&O territory? Address: 


CHESSIELAND 


One of the reasons Chessie’s railroad is growing 
so fast is that it serves a fast-growing industrial 


empire. Its eastern terminus is on Hampton 


the country’s second busiest 


harbor. From there it reaches west to Chicago, 
and to Ludington, Mich. where its Trainferries 
form a time-saving short cut between the North- 
“ 


~~] 
west and the East. 


Halfway between, it passes through the world’s 
richest coal bin, now producing at top speed to 
meet ever-increasing demand, from abroad as 
well as at home. Mines on the C&O have had a 


full coal car supply to move this vast tonnage 


It serves the booming chemical and metallurgical 
districts of the Kanawha and Ohio River valleys, 
the varied industries of Ohio and Indiana; the 
automotive region radiating from Detroit; and 


fast-growing Southern Ontario. 


C&O’s expansion program is continuing. Of major 
importance to its shipping customers this vear 


‘ight cars to cost S70 million. 


is growing and going to meet 


the ever-increasing service needs of its territory. 


Would you like the new brochure describing industrial resources 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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It is the contention of some money market specialists that 
interest rates have entered a plateau, which they interpret to mean 
that fluctuations up and down will not be too significant for the 
foreseeable future. On the other hand, there are other money 
market followers who believe that the demand for credit will tend 
to decline after the income tax borrowings and the coming Treas- 
ury financing has been digested. There seems to be very little 
doubt but what the monetary authorities are still looking at the 
economic picture with inflation tinged glasses. This, however, could 
be subject to change without too much prior notice, if certain of 
the business indicators should continue to worsen. 

Short-term money, irrespective of the near-term demands, ap- 
pears to be building up and this should prevent these rates from 
advancing too sharply. The long-term market will bear the brunt 
of the market uncertainty in spite of more money being available 
to buy these issues. 


Borrowings for Tax Payments 

The money market seems to be somewhat more concerned 
with “income-tax payment” borrowings, because these loans will 
no doubt increase slightly the pressure which is being kept on 
interest rates and credit. The amount of credit which will be 
needed to meet these demands is not expected to be as large as it 
was a year ago. Nonetheless, it is evident that such loans will tend 
to have a tightening effect on the money market, even though they 
might not be too sizable, and in face of the monetary authorities 
making available to the lending institutions funds which could be 
used to ease this strain. 

It is believed that the Central Banks will give positive help to 
the money market in order to tide it over the March 15 tax period. 
These borrowings will not have a lasting effect on the money 
market and, as soon as this phase has past, which should not take 
too long, there should be a more favorable tone to- 4hé market for 
fixed income obligations. 4 


Increased Investment in Debt Securities 

In spite of the expressed demand for loanable funds, which is 
expected to continue for awhile, there is more money now avail- 
able for investment in long-term bends than has been the case for 
some time. Institutional investors recently have been, and still 
are putting money to work in fixed income bearing obligations in 
larger amounts than has been seen in a rather considerable period. 
To be sure, not an unimportant part of these funds, according to 
reports, have come, not only from the proceeds of the sale of com- 
mon stocks, but also from money which in the past would have 
been invested in equities. Also, it is indicated that money which 
has been available for mortgage financing in the not too distant 
past is being put to work now in fixed income issues. a 

To be sure, up to the present time not too much of this money 
is being invested in Government bonds because they are not yet 
as attractive as corporate and tax-exempt obligations. Nonetheless, 
certain public pension funds (some of which must buy Treasuries) 
have been fairly sizable buyers of Government bonds, especially 
as quotations ease down or as offerings appear in the market in 
size large enough to make it worthwhile. 


Treasury Cash Needs Mounting 

Not only is the income tax period haunting the money market 
again but the impending new money financing by the Treasury is 
also having an influence on the thinking and action of those oper- 
ating in the money markets. Because Treasury balances are very 
low, it was no surprise when the announcement was made on 
Monday that new money financing will take place on March 16, 
With the Treasury about to borrow in order to replenish its cash 
resources, comes discussions about the type of obligation that will 
be used in this financing. 

There has been some talk that a long-term bond would have 
a place in the coming operation. To try and guess what the Treas- 
ury will do in its financing has been a lost cause in the past. None- 
theless. with long Government bonds not yet in a competitive 
position with corporates and tax-exempts, it docs not seem as 
though the Treasury will be too much interested in the adjustment 
in yield which would have to be made to make the more distant 
Governments as attractive as the non-Government bonds, 

Therefore, it is believed that the new money borrowings of 
the Treasury will follow to a consideravle degree the pattern 
which was used in the recent refunding, namely a certificate and 
an issue within the note maturity range. More money will be 
available to the Government by continuing the larger weekly 


offerings of Treasury bills. 
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Union Electric Company 


Union Electric Company ana 
subsidiaries serves 650,000 electric 
and 35,000 gas customers, in a 
service area of about 19,000 square 
niles in central and north Mis- 
souri. the lead belt in Southeast 
Missouri, the industrial area across 
the Mississippi from St. Louis in 
Illinois, and the southeast corner 
f Iowa. About three-quarters of 
electric revenues come from the 
St. Louis area. Electricity con- 
tributes about 94% of revenues, 
with the balance from gas, steam 
neating, ete. Electric revenues are 
about 34% residential, 22% com- 
mercial, 34% industrial and 8% 
other utilities. 

St. Louis is known the 
“sateway city” being strategically 
located as to raw materials, mar- 
kets, and transportation. It ranks 
second among American cities as 
a railway and trucking center, 
and is at the center of the world’s 
largest inland waterways system. 
ts location near the geographic 
and population centers of the na- 
tion enabies it to offer industry 
unrivalled marketing advantages. 
The service area surrounding St. 
Louis includes rich farm lands 
and deposits of lead, coal, clay, 
silica and other mineral resources. 


as 


Some 347 different types of in- 
dustry are represented in this 
area, but no single industry is 


A 


responsible for more than 4.1% 
the company’s total revenues. 

St. Louis is in the midst of one 
of its most vigorous periods. Dur- 
ing the years 1954-1955 over one 
billion dollars of capital invest- 
ment were spent or committed to 
future spending on 270 industrial, 
commercial, institutional and pub- 
lic projects. Bond issues of some 
$165 million have been voted to 
finance clearance of blighted 
areas, construction of schools, 
other public buildings, and an ac- 
celerated construction program for 
modern expressways in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. Voting of 
these funds has made available up 
to $325 million in federal and state 
funds, and this expenditure will 


of 


generate an estimated $350 mil- 
lion of privately financed con- 
struction in the area cleared of 
slums. 


Union Electric’s share earnings 
have increased steadily from $1.24 
in 1952 (when the stock was first 
, distributed to stockholders of 

North American Company) to 
$1.70 in 1955 and about the same 
amount in 1956. Earnings last year 
were disappointing for several 
reasons. Temporary kwh sales to 
Electric Energy, Inc. dropped from 
$5.1 million in 1955 to only $1.4 
million in 1956. Summer weather 
was cooler compared with 1955. 
Hydro conditions were the worst 
since 1934, increasing production 
costs by $1.1 million, or about 5¢ 
a share; and the most severe sleet 
storm in 30 years resulted in loss 
of revenue and increased ex- 
penses. On the other hand the 
company realized a profit of about 
$750,000 after taxes from sale of 
non-utility properties (including 
a small railway no longer con- 
sidered necessary to operations) 
partially offset by loss of earn- 
ings, the net favorable effect on 
earnings being about 6¢ a share. 

If unusual factors, both plus 
and minus, are eliminated from 
the years 1955 and 1956, it is esti- 
mated that per share earnings 
would have been $1.55 and $1.65, 
respectively. In 1957 the company 
estimates an increase of 9 to 10% 
in kwh sales, and 8 


to 9% in 
revenues. President McAfee has 
estimated 1957 earnings (in re- 


sponse to an inquiry) at roughly 
$1.80 a share, assuming normal 


hydro conditions; in addition to 
this there will be a non-recurring 
profit on sale of a coal mine ap- 


proximating 22¢ a share afitel 
taxes, which would raise total 
earnings to an estimated $2.02. 
The company is now near the 
end of the period of transition 
that began in 1952 with the plan 


for dissolution of North American 
Company. Over $50 million of 
capital has come into the com- 
pany without any increase in fixed 
charges first from the North 
American Plan itself and later 
from sale of various non-utility 
properties. These proceeds have 
gone into the construction pro- 
gram and have helped to keep the 
equity ratio in a range of about 
32-26% without sale of additional 
shares. 

The company expects to spend 
about $330 million for construc- 
tion in the five-year period 
1957-61, of which $200 million or 
more would be raised by sale of 
securities. It does not plan to do 
any permanent financing this year, 
but in 1958 expects to raise $50-60 
million by selling about equal 
amounts of bonds and common 
stock. Further equity financing 
would probably not occur until 
some time after 1960. At the end 
of 1961 capital ratios should be 
about as follows: bonds 53%, pre- 
ferred stock 13%, and common 
stock equity 34%. 

tegarding dividend 
President McAfee, in «3 recent 
talk to security analysts, stated 
that there were several reasons for 
raising the dividend rate from 
$1.40 to $1.52 in the last quarter 
of 1956: an earned surplus of $39 
million, giving assurance that the 
rate could be maintained through 
a temporary setback in business; 
the 22¢ non-recurring income in 
1957: anticipated steady growth; 
and the anticipation that, begin- 
ning in the last half of 1957, about 
20% of dividend payments will be 
free of Federal income taxes, as a 
return of capital. For the four 
years following 1957 approxi- 
mately 40% of dividends in each 
year should be non-taxable. It 
seems likely that some _ portion 
should be tax-free thereafter but 
the study has not extended be- 


policy, 


vond 1961. 

Union Electric’s rate of return 
on a net original cost basis was 
5.94% for 1956—a reduction of 
.36% from the previous year. 
However, for rate purposes, the 


return is adjusted up or down to 
coincide with average hydro ex- 


perience, and after this adjust- 
ment, the 1956 return becomes 
6.14%. 


Union Electric has been selling 
recently at 271'2 to yield 5.5%. The 
price-earnings ratio is 16.1 based 
on 1956 earnings and 15.3 based 
on the estimated 1957 earnings, 
excluding the non-recurring 22¢. 


Sanderson Opens Office 


MONTE VISTA, Colo.—Harvey 
L. Sanderson is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 240 
First Avenue. 


With A. C. Allyn 


(Special .o THE FINANCIAL CHRON CLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. William B. 
Holmes is now with A. C. Allyn 


and Co., Inc., 30 Federal Street. 


Joins Hemphill Noyes 


(Special to Tur FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Richard H. 
Olney has joined the staff of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 10 Post 


Office Square. 


With J. P. Arms 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Leon- 
ard R. Westcott is now affiliated 
with J. P. Arms, Incorporated, 
Pillsbury Building. 





Everett King With 
J. N. Russel! & Go. 


CLEVELAND. Ohio c ay | @ 
Russell & Co.. Inc., Union Com- 
ncerce Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced that 
Everett A. 

King has be- 
come associ- 
ated with 
them in the 


firm’s Trading 
Department. 
Starting his 
career in 1919 
with Maynard 
H. Murch & 
Co., followed 
DY FF Uiten, 
fteid & Co., 
Mr. King was 
Manager of 
the Trading 
Department tor 19 years. He was 
President of the Cleveland Secu- 
rity Traders Association in 195] 
and a member of the Cleveland 





Everett A. King 


Stock Exchange, and its successor, 


Midwest Stock 


1955. 


Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
75th Anniversary 


The New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange is celebrating its 75ta 
Anniversary this year. 

The observance was formally 
launched with a Diamond Jubilee 
Reception and Dinner, March 4, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria for some 8090 per- 
sons, including the Ambassadors 
of the principal coffee and sugar 
producing nations of the world. 
Senator Homer E. Capehart, Re- 
publican of Indiana, was the fea- 
tured spcaker. 


First Boston Group 
Underwrites Lone Star 
Gas Pfd. Stock Offer 


Lone Star Gas Co. is offer’ng 
Yights to subscribe at par ($lvu‘ 
per share) for 154,834 shares of its 
4.84% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock to its common st ck- 
holaers on the basis of one share 
of the new preferred stock tor 
each 40 shares of common stock 
held of record March 5, 1957. ‘Lhe 


Exchange, until 


steck is convertible into common 
stock at $334; per share to and 


including March 31, 1967, and at 
$37's thereafter. 

A group headed by The Fjrst 
Bostcn Corp., will purchase any 
unsubscribed shares at the termi- 
nation of the offer on March 25. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred stock will be used, 
together with cash on hand, to 
pay the company’s current bani 
borrowings, presently aggregating 
$20,000,000 made to provide a 
portion of the funds for the com- 
pany’s 1955 and 1956 construction 
programs. 

Lone Star Gas Co. owns and op- 
erates interconnected natural gas 
transmission lines, gathering lines, 
compressor stations, gasoline 
plants, distribution systems and 
related properties throuzh and by 
which it presently transporis and 
distributes natural gas to more 
than 764.000 natural gas consum- 
ers in portions of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

For the fiscal year ended Tec. 
31, 1956, total operating revenues 
of the company and its wnholly- 
owned subsidiary, Lone Star Pro- 
ducing Co., amounted to $95,361,- 
770 and net income to $14.111,151. 
This compared with total operat- 
ing revenues of $87,615.439 ani 
net income of $12,682,675 in 1955. 

The new preferred stock is re- 
deemable at prices ranging from 


$105 per share if redeemed be- 
fore April 1, 1961, to $100 per 
share if redeemed af-.er April 1, 
1972. 
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_ Confident Look Ahead at 


Freight Transportation 


think Piggyback, in due time, will 
repiace practically every box car 
in the country—that the time is 
coming when all tse freight now 
carried by tne nation’s tleei oi 
719,000 box cars will be moved 
instead by trailers moving on flat 
cars. And, [ don’t thinx the time 
is too far off. 

Here’s why 7 think so. Piggy- 
back stands ona solid three-point 
foundation. First: the shipper 
wants better service. Piggyback 
gives him better service. Second: 
tre highway metor carrier wants 
lower costs. Piggyback gives him 
lower costs. Third: the railroads 
want more profitable business. 
Piggyback gives them more prof- 
itable business. 

For example, Piggyback provides 
the shipper with the tailor-made 
service of the truck trailer. 

Piggyback gives the shipper the 


fine service of over-the-road 
truck movement. 

And in the Piggyback service, 
loss and damage rates are the 


lowest in history. 
All sorts of interesting and ex- 


citing things are happening in 
Piggyback traffic. For instance, 


right now a ‘Wall Street Journal” 
printing press is enroute from 
New York to San Francisco in 
what is believed to be the first 
coast-to-coast Piggyback freight 
shipment. This shipment of 18 
tons -—— the first of several — was 
picked up by truck-trailer. The 
trailer was loaded aboard a flat 
car at the Lackawanna Railroad’s 
Hoboken, N. J., Terminal. TI: is 
moving to the Golden Gate on the 
Lackawanna to Buffalo, the 
Wabash to Chicago and the Santa 
Fe to San Francisco. Additional 
printing press.shipments, destined 
for the ‘“Journal’s” plant in San 
Francisco, will go by Piggyback 
over a route including the Erie. 
Cotton Belt, Texas & New Orleans 
and Scuthern Pacific railroads. 

Piggyback brings the railroads 
end the motor carriers into a prof- 
itable partnership. When the mo- 
mentum of rapid Piggyback 
growth got under way some three 
or four years ago, many people 
asked: “Where is this business go- 
ing to come from? Who is going 
to lose traffic?” 


Nobody Will Lose Traffic 

This was natural enough. But, 
we know now that nobody is los- 
ing traffic to Piggyback. Let’s not 
forget first of all. that the vearly 
job of transporting the nation’s 
production is a growing job. The 
ton-miles oi freight hauled by rail- 
reads and motor carriers com- 
bined grew by more than 2.5% 
per year from 1950 to 1955. That’s 
over 25% in 10 years to 1960. 

As the transportation industry 
faces un to this growing volume 
of traffic, the question is not: 
“Who is going to grab this from 
whom?” But: “How can we carry 
most efficiently this annual addi- 
tion to the traffic load?” 

We in the transportation busi- 
ness are learning, too, that there 
is no fixed amount of traffic in the 
country to be fought over and 
divided between the various agen- 
cies. Better service and fair rates 
mean more business for all. 

For a long time the highway 
carriers and the railroads have 
heen intense rivals. Good news 
for one had to sound like bad 
news for the other. But, Piggy- 
back is good news for both. Piggy- 
back is the formula for carrying 
forward the brilliant record of 
improvement in the _ transporta- 
tion service, this time on the prin- 
civle of teamwork and coonerative 
effort for the benefit of the ship- 
ping public. 

I have been noting with interest 
the tremencous enthusiasm in 


Cleveland over the coming of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Cleveland As a Seaport 

It is not often in hisiory that a 
major city located over 5U0 miles 
from the ocean, sudderiy tiids 
itself becoming a world seaport. 
All eyes are fixed on the coming 
wave of foreign trade. But, re- 
cently, a new idea has been in- 
troauced into the picture — the 
idea that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is going to give a big boost 
to internal commerce, to—a boost 
to trade between American cities 
right within the country. 

In the current issue of ‘“‘Harper’s 
Magazine,’ there’s an exceilent 
article by Professor Marvin J. 
Barloon of Cleveland’s own West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Protessor Barloon points out 
what it wil mean to internal co.a- 
merce to deepen to 27 feet all 
tue channeis and major harbours 
ot the Great Lakes. The present 
limiting depth are 21’ to 25% 
feet. Adding from 1% to 5% feet 
of denth will bring down operat- 
ing costs—and bring them down a 
1Ouv. 

On a big ore carrier, for ex- 
ample, you can load 1,250 tons 
more of cargo for every additional 
foot of draft and with very little 
increase in running expense. Pro- 
fessor Barloon also writes about 
ships carrying loaded trailers be- 
tween American ports on the high 
seas and says that we may possi- 
bly look forward to seeing trailer- 
ships on the Great Lakes, too. I 
definitely think we will see them 
on the Great Lakes, and lots of 
them. Ill tell you why. 

Loaded trailers carried on ship- 
board have put the coastwise and 
intercoastal carriers back in the 
limelight. The big headache of 
coastal shipping has been the cost 
of loading and unloading. By con- 
ventional methods, it takes any- 
where from four to five davs to 
unload and load a ship, and at 
£270 an hour, wito every siing- 
load going down the hatch, you 
can see the money going down a 
rat hole. Coastwise carriers report 


that 50 to 55% of the shioper’s 
dollar goes for loading and un- 
loading. 


Fishyback Savings 

The shipper thinks he’s paying 
for transportation. But, most of 
what he pays goes to meet the 
costs of the ship standing still. 
And to this the loss and damage 
from all the handling and re- 
handling of his cargo, and the 
exasperating delays, and you have 
enough to give a shipping execu- 
tive a first class case of ulcers. 

But, when you roll the cargo 
aboard in a highway trailer, in- 
stead of holding the ship in port 
four or five days, she’s in and out 
in eight hours or less. 

And instead of spending 50% 
of the shipper’s dollar on car 30 
handling, you cut this, not to 25%, 
not to 10%, but to only 3%—and 
3% is the highest figure I ve seen 
on Fishyback loading costs. Now, 
a cost cut from 56% down to 3% is 
nothing short of revolutionary, 
and this change is on the way to 
revolutionize deep water coastal 
shipping! 

You might suppose that putting 
highway trailers aboard a_ ship 
would waste so much space that 
all your savings in port would be 
lost. Not at all. T’ll admit, the 
trailers do take up a lot of extra 
space. But because they cut down 
time in port so drastically, a trail- 
er ship spends most of her time 
on the move. The result is, that 
by the roll-on, roll-off method, 
a ship will carry over 50% more 
cargo in a year’s t'me. 

Now, add to this what it means 
to the shipper by way of faster 
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One intereoastal 


service. 
is taking loaded trailers from New 
York to Houston, Tex., in six days. 


carrier 


And then add to this what it 
means in reduced pilferage, and 
reduced loss and damage. 

These are not just my opinions. 
Ralph E. Casey, President of the 
American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, has this to say: 


“I would be very much sur- 
prised if, within a decade, we do 
not see a roll-on, roll-off mer- 
chant marine of 200 to 250 ships 
conducting a prosperous domestic 
trade.” 

To catch the full meaning of 
Mr. Casey’s statement, there were 
only 161 general cargo snips of all 
types in ocean-going domestic 
‘trade in 1955. In other words, he 
expects the whole fleet to be con- 
verted to trailersnips and to grow 
by 25 to 55% in 10 yeas. 

Charles Tait, Director of the 
Port of San Francisco, has this to 
Say about roll-on, roll-off trailer 
ships: 


“We might as well face it. It's 
the coming method of transporta- 
tion.” 

21 New Ships 

But, the strongest opinion of 
all is the dollar sign. Altogether, 
plans have been announced for 
the construction of more than 21 
ships especially designed for 
trailer service. These ships would 
cost about $11' million apiece. 
With money like that going on the 
table, you can be sure that a lot 
of people are 100% sold on the 
future of Fishyback. 

Now, if Fishyback is the coming 
method of transportation in the 
Port of San Francisco, as Mr. Tait 
said, there’s no reason why it 
isn’t a coming method of trans- 
poriation in Cleveland, too. 


We haven’t seen much of the 
package trade on the Great Lakes 
tor a long time. But, give us a 
27-foot channel. Then, give us a 
cut in handling costs by the roll- 
on, roll-off method, from 50% or 
more down to 3‘., and well get 
a new look at the package trade. 

On the ocean, trailership traffic 
is growing fast. 

Probably the most thrilling 
demonstration of fishyback’s con- 
tinuing growth was the comple- 
tion last week of the world’s first 
trailership round trip across the 
Atlantic. From the Brooklyn 
Army Base, the 3-deck TMT 
Trailer Ferry ship “Carib Queen” 
carried 75 loaded  trucktrailers 
over European highways to sev- 
eral countries. On the return trip 
to Philadelphia, the TMT ship 
carried 11 loaded European truck- 
trailers. This service, which is 
being conducted under the -aus- 
pices of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Unit, is expected to 
grow considerably. We have been 
told that the Eurcpeans were 
especially enthusiastic about the 
possibilities for trailership traffic. 
And some of the Europeans even 
went so far as tc discuss i.augu- 
ration of similar service with 
European-built trailerships  be- 
tween various European ports. 


Great Lakes 


I think that with the coming of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway it’s go- 
ing to be one of the dominant 
features on the Great Lakes, too. 


Yet important as they are—and 
important as they promise to be— 
Piggyback and Fishyback are but 
two methods of transportation in 
which the truck-trailer plays a 
leading role. 

There are many others. 

For instance, there’s factory au- 
tomation. All over the country 
in all kinds of industries truck 
trailers are being woven, as in- 
tegral parts, into industrial proc- 
esses that are automation in its 
purest and best sense — because 


they are automatic processes de- 
signed to make the job easier and 
to save money for both industry 
and consumers. 





Detroit 
An outstanding example is De- 
troit's automobile industry — 
which is generally regarded as 


the most automatized industry in 
the country. 

What the truck trailer has done 
in Detroit—and in many other 
cities—is to permit the auto mak- 
ers to operate the burdensome, 
expensive, space-taking invento- 
ries they used to maincain. It has 
speeded up the materials handling 
in the auto business beyond the 
wildest dreams of even five years 
ago. 

Ina 


typical, auto plant parts 


come from Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. All of this. traffic 


moves by truck and trailer—much 
of it overnight. And when the 
automobiles have rolled off the 
assembly line seven out of 10 of 
them are hauled away by truck 
trailers to dealers all over Amer- 
ica. 

For nearly 20 years now, Amer- 


ican transportation has _ been 
growing like a teen age kid — 


growing with the whole growth of 
the American economy. 

Every indication is that truck- 
trailer phase of aur transporta- 
tion system will continue to grow 
like Jack’s bean stalk. 


This confident look ahead is 
based on sound, plump facts. 
Today 170 million people live 


in the United States. In five years 
it will be 178 million, in less than 
10 years 200 million. 

This growing population will 
need more of everything—partic- 
ularly more of transportation. 

We are confident of the truck 
trailers future, too, because ot 
the expected continued growth 
of the gross national product... 
of the steady swing to suburban- 
ization and suburban shopping 
centers . and decentralizaciou 
of industry ... the increased use 
of trucking by the VU. S. Post 
Office ...and last, but surely not 
the least, the $100 billion Federal 
highway building program which 
is the most ambitious public works 
program since the 50,000 mile net- 
work built over a 500-year period 
by the Emperors of Rome. 

The highway program will re- 
quire many, many.truck trailers. 
They will be needed to build the 
highways and when they are 
puilt truck trailers will be needed 
to carry the goods over this ex- 
tensive network. 


Additional 76,000 Trailers 
Dr. Charles Taff, Professor of 
Transportation, University of 


Maryland, after considerable 
study, estimates that “approxi- 
mately 76,000 additional trailers 
will be required to transport the 
additional ton-miles which are 
the result of the Federal highway 
program.” 

I think his estimate is most con- 
servative. 


So—as you can see—the truck 
trailer holds a vital piace in 
America. 

“It is becoming” says a recent 


editorial in the magazine “Traffic 
World’ a sort of common denom- 
inator in the transportation sys- 
tem—an instrument affording the 
means for such coordination of 
ire.g..t transportation activities as, 
over the years, many transporta- 
tion leaders have been advocat- 
ing.” 

A whole new transportation era 
is opening before our eyes. 

Surely, it will be an era of new 


horizons. New horizons in trans- 
port flexibility and speed. New 
horizons in service. And new 


horizons in the broad and general 
prosperity of the American trans- 
portation system as a whole. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio V. Lee 
Norwood is now with Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
48 East Gay Street. 
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The Economic Key Issues of 1957 


When the defense boom passed its 
peak late in 1953 and a minor 
setback occurred in 1954, the 
second postwar consumer durable 
goods boom was set in motion— 
an important assist going to a 
deliberate policy of easy money. 
And when that boom finally had 
to be braked, capital goods spend- 
ing got its second wind and car- 
ried the ball through 1956. 


Will There Be Another ‘“Push’’? 


Now that the capital goods boom 
is showing signs of leveling off, 
the big questionmark is what is 
to take its place? 

The inveterate bulls believe that 
“something” is sure to happen to 
perpetuate the boom. Somewhat 
vaguely they are talking about 
defense and foreign aid spending 
as the next “‘savior.’”’ One of them 
has already coined a phrase for 
it and is talking about the coming 
“foreign aid inflation.” 

It has never been a wise policy 
to count one’s chickens before 
they are hatched. Right now, there 
is little in the international or the 
domestic. business picture to war- 
rant any blind faith in our con- 
tinued luck. 

It is now becoming clear that 
what we have come to regard as 
our postwar “luck,” actually had 
very little to do with “luck.” It 
was the logical result of the un- 
paralleled liquidity of our econ- 
omy following the end of World 
War II. That applied to banks as 
well as to corporate liquidity and 
the consumer. 

Every businessman whose ex- 
neriences go hack bevond the davs 
just prior to World War II, knows 
that there is quite a difference 
between solving any _ business 
problem if plenty of money is 
available in the company’s own 
funds and more can be had for the 
askine from almost any bank anc 
at an extremely low interest rate 
—and ae situation in which a 
company’s own working capital is 
low and bank credit is tight. A 
lot of our vounger business execu- 
tives have never gone through 
such a period. Consequently, they 
may be in for some rather un- 
pleasant surprises. Let us hope 
that the lessons they may have to 
learn won’t prove too costly for 
themselves, their companies and 
the economy as a whole. 

With both bank and corporate 
liquidity sharply reduced, a whole 


new set of economic forces Is 
now coming into play. Vulner- 
abilities that have been vaguely 


disturbing for some time, suddenly 
begin to loom much bigger. The 
business climate is changing. 


Two Vulnerable Factors 

The two chief vulnerabilities at 
this time, as mentioned before, 
are the increasing pressure on 
profits and the stubborn gap be- 
tween savings and the demand for 
investment funds. 

It would be relatively easy to 
project the likely impact of these 
forces on the economy, were it 
not for two over-riding uncer- 
tainties. These are (1) the Middle 
East crisis and its possible eco- 
nomic repercussions and (2) the 
uncertainty surrounding the fate 
of the tight money policy in this 
country. 

If you can come up with the 
right answers to these two ques- 
tions, you are in. But it has to be 


a successful parlay; one right 
answer and one wrong one, are 


not good enough. 

The inveterate bulls have it all 
figured out. They visualize more 
troubled abroad. But to them, this 
spells foreign aid inflation in this 
country. And they also see an 
imminent reversal in our own 
restrictive credit policy. 

This a simple 
probably the wrong one. 


but 
imay 


formula— 
It 


is 


actually both 


counts. 

If the international crisis is pro- 
longed through delays in the re- 
opening of the Suez Canal, this is 
more likely to have a deflationary 
effect. 

As far as the domestic trend is 
concerned, these bulls are betting 
on the belief that the administra- 
tion will have to act quickly if 
there are signs of increasing un- 
employment. Actually, they are 
not only betting on this, however, 
but also on the belief that the 
administration, by merely pushing 
the right button, can reverse the 
economic trend at will. That may 
have been true in the period of 
the rolling adjustment when the 
economy was extremely liquid. 
Unfortunately, at least the second 
bet is no longer a “sure thing.” 


If the administration and the 
monetary authorities miss the boat 
by not applying “timely” actions 
before a decline really gets under- 
way, such a decline may have to 
run its course before support ac- 
tions become effective. This shows 
clearly the horns of the dilemma 
on which the Administration may 
soon find itself. 

These are the two major un- 
certainties surrounding the out- 
look at economic torces, by them- 
selves, seem to be working toward 
a gradual decline in the level 
of business activity. 


prove wrong on 
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Geo. V. Hunt Joins 
Ralph B. Leonard Co. 


George V. Hunt has joined Ralph 
B. Leonard & Co., Inc., 25 Broad 
Street, New 
York City, in 
charge of their 
trading de- 
partment in 
insurance, 
bank and in- 
dustrialstocks. 
Mr. Hunt is 
well known in 
Wall Street. 
He has been 
with Harris, 
Forbes & Co., 
Chase - Harris 
Forbes, Stark- 
weather & Co. 
and McLaugh- 
lin, Cryan & Co. and served as 
President of Security Traders As- 
sociation of New York, Inc. in 1954. 





George Vv. Hunt 


Levian Director 

Amott, Baker & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 150 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announces that 
Allan H. Levian, Assistant Secre- 
tarv. has become a_=e stockholder 
and director of the corporation. 


Leo B. Dorfman 


Leo B. Dorfman passed away 
Feb. 26 at the age of 49. He had 
been Manager of the midtown 
New York office of Hornblower & 
Weeks. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner} 


By JOHN DUTTON 


















No Record to Be Proud of 


The Securities and Exchange 
Cornmission has issued its com- 
pilation of security offerings for 
cash sale in 1956. It reported that 
during 1956, corporations raised 
approximately $9.6 billion to fi- 
nance expansion and for additional 
working capital. Debt issues— 
bonds and notes — accounted for 
$3 ,020,000,000, or about three- 
fourths of the 1956 total. COMMON 
STOCK FINANCING, HOWEVER, 
ONI.Y TOTALED $2,185,000,000, 
and out of this total the American 
Telephone’ offerings alone’ ac- 
counted for $570,000,000. This is 
not a very robust total of equity 
financing at a time when the 
needs of American business for 
risk capital have been estimated 
at anywhere from $6 to $9 billion 
a yvear by competent economists. 


Ever Since Advent of SEC Ameri- 
can Business Has Been Denied 
Adequate Public Financing 

Year after year it is the same 
story. At a time when the present 
Chairman of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission is making 
speeches, writing articles and ad- 
monishing the Congress for more 
power to shackle the investment 
banking business in this country, 
we see the same old spectacle of 
medium-sized and small business 
suffering from their inability to 
sell equity issues to the public in 
amounts that would enable them 
to prepare for the future expan- 
sion which they must undertake 
in order to grow and prosper. 

By the SEC’s own report we see 
how industry and the investment 
banking business has been slowly 
starved into a state of anemic 
lassitude. Large bond issues of 
big corporations were sold to in- 
stitutions and large investors in 
1956, just as they were in former 
years ever since the SEC has had 
its rope around the neck of the 
investment business in this coun- 


try. But small business, medium- 
sized business, and a few large 


corporations raised only one-third 
as much equity capital in 1956 as 
was invested in DEBT. Tie large 
corporations can sell high-grade 
bonds to the institutions — they 
don’t have to worry about the 
added expense and the laborious 
details of SEC regulations and 
red tape—they have the capital 
and can afford it. But the little 
fellow—the man who needs risk 
capital to survive—he’s starving 
and gradually falling by the way- 
side, just as he has been doing 
ever since the SEC took over in 
1933. 


Now They Want More Power 
Give a bureaucrat an inch and 
in a few years he'll have you 
bound hand and foot. There is no 
limit to the insatiable demands of 
bureaucracy. In every State in the 
Union, laws defining fraud have 
been in existence long before we 
ever heard of a Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Federal 
statutes clearly define fraud and 
the enforcement of public protec- 
tion in this country has never 
bec in need of more laws—we 
have laws by the thousands that 
cover fraud of every description. 
But this is not enough for the SEC. 
They want to sit on top of the 
heap. “They” know what is best 
to protect the public. So we will 
have more impediments to free, 
sound, security merchandising that 
is based upon trade practice and 
custom, honest dealing and a com- 
petitive free enterprise system. 

The SEC may secure more power 
to restrict and circumscribe the 
investment business. If so they 
will just help that much more in 
killing equity financing in this 


country. Since 1933 Mr. Armstrong 
has a long line of petty dictators 
which he or his 
follow—each year they destroy a 


successors can 
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little more incentive—each year 
they create a tew more impedi- 
ments to normal trade—each year 
they become stronger and the 
investment business becomes more 
supine and docile. 

Remember the figures when you 
consider allowing the SEC more 
power over the investment bank- 
ing business in this country. 


75% of 1956 financing DEBT 
ISSUES. 
25% of 1956 financing EQUITY 


ISSUES. 


Vital Factors Affecting the 
Fulure of American Indusiry 


emphasis must be placed in the 
future on fundamental—pure—re- 
search, if applied research is to 
continue to be productive to the 
maximum possible degree. For no 
one can ever predict what the so- 
called “useless” facts that pure re- 
search reveals may eventually 
yield in practical application. 

For example, as someone has 
said: “Marconi invented wireless 
about 1900. In doing so he utilized 
the so-called ‘useless’ calculations 
of James Clerk Maxwell in elec- 
tricity and magnetism in the 1860’s 
and the ‘useless’ researches of 
Heinrich Hertz in the 1880’s. Long 
before that, in 1842, an eccentric 
professor at Princeton University, 
Joseph Henry, devised a wireless 
gadget in his laboratory so that 
his wife could signal him from 
his home on Prospect Street when 
his lunch was ready. He was 
urged to patent and develop his 
device. His reply was, ‘I don’t 
want to bother.’ His statue stands 
today at the entrance cf tne 
Palmer Physical Loboratory in 
Princeton as an inspiration to fu- 
ture generations of scientists. 
Faraday, the father of electricity, 
asked by the then Prime Minister 
of Great Britain what practical 
use his discovery might have, re- 
plicd: ‘Who knows, perhaps some 
day vou may tax it.’” 

The wise business manager will 
always encourage’ research of 
every description as one of the 
vital factors that affects the future 
of American industry. 


Certainty of Cheap Power 

Another factor that should con- 
cern American industry for the 
long haul is the assurance of an 
adequate supply of cheap power. 
In 1850 machines produced 6% of 
the energy used in the American 
economy; men 15%; horses, mules 
and oxen 79%. In 1954, 92% of 
our energy was supplied mechan- 
ically; the labor of men furnished 
4% and the labor of animals the 
same percentage. 

Electric power consumption in 
the United States is doubling 
every 10 to 12 years. The rate of 
increase in the more backward 
countries is even greater percent- 
age-wise. If we are to maintain 
our position as a great industrial 
nation, we must at all hazards 
continue indefinitely self suffi- 
cient in respect to our mechanical 
energy supply. 

in his book, “Energy in the Fu- 
ture,” Mr. Palmer Putnam esti- 
mates that peak production of oil, 
gas and good coking bituminous 
coal in the United States may be 
reached before 1960. Peak pro- 
duction of all United States coal 
may be attained before 1990. He 
concludes, therefore, that if the 
United States is to avoid increased 
unit costs of energy, new low cost 
sources should be ready to supple- 
ment the load now carried by fos- 
sil fuels by 1975 at the latest. That 
means we must rely in the future 
to an increasing degree on nuclear 
fuels. 

At the 


present time the esti- 


mated oil reserves of the Western 
Hemisphere, not including off- 


shore reserves, are about 200 bil- 
lion barrels. Of this amount the 
United States has a reserve of 75 
billion barrels. Our present con- 
sumption of oil is running about 
9 million barrels a day—3 billion 
a year. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the Unitcd States pos- 
sesses not more than 20 to 25 years’ 
supply of economically available 
petroleum. Production costs of oil 
are constanly increasing. The ex- 
traction of petroleum from shales 
would be quite costly. Such pro- 
cedures would seriously affect the 
unit price of fuel and tend to check 
future industrial growth. If the 
current drain on our domestic oil 
reserves, due to the present state 
of affairs in the Middle East, 
should continue, that will aggra- 
vate the situation just that much 
more. Hence, the rapid develop- 
ment of atomic power is of vital 
importance to the future of Amer- 
ican industry 

The far-sighted business man- 
ager, trerefore, will concern him- 
self to see that every possible 
encouragement is given to the de- 
velopment of atomic power plants 
and to further research into the 
possibility of producing commer- 
cial power by atomic fusion as 
distinguished from atomic fission. 
I have heard it said that the oceans 
contain enough deuterium—heavy 
water — to supply power to the 
earth for a billion years if a way 
can be found to utilize it in atomic 
fusion. 

Human Relations 
The future of American indus- 


try depends also upon manage- 
ment’s success in the field of 
human relations; upon manage- 


ment’s ability to lead men rather 
than to drive them. Indeed, tae 
human aspect of doing business 
imparts a new dimension to mod- 
ern management. In the long and 
painful history of the world, man 
has tried many devices to keep 
each worker at his task. The 
Pharaohs employed battalions of 
laborers to drag tae massive 
stones of the Pyramids, spurring 
on the workers like beasts of bur- 
den with bloody scourges and cut- 
ting the dead from the traces and 
replacing them with the living. 
The Russians today use the bayonet 
and brain-washing and the big lie. 

We in the United States strive 
by every means to induce each 
worker to put forth his best effort 
voluntarily. We try to plan our 
production so that his self-interest 
and that of society are directed 
to a common goal. We not only 
teach, we practice the importance 
and sanctity of the individual. We 
have no class system. We care not 
who a man’s father was. We care 
only who the man is, what he 
stands for, and what products flow 
from his hand and mind. That 
compctitive freedom of the in- 
dividual to advance to any height 
his energy and ability can take 
him is in my opinion the greatest 
single factor in the success of our 
economic system. 

This philosophy of human rela- 
tions, it seems to me, takes on 
increasing importance in the pres- 
ent age ci great teceanological 
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change. 
is not 


Teday’s new technology 
merely a flood of new 
gadgets and machines; it is a 
whole new concept, a new phi- 
losophy of production methods. We 
must realize that it requires more 
trained and educated people in 
industry, and hence, above all else, 
we must learn the more enlight- 


ened methods by whicn these 
educated and skilled employees 
can be led, not driven. To do so 


will become even more important 
in the future, as the power of the 
labor unions increases and the 
worker himself tends to become 
more and more independent as his 
tinancial status improves. Some- 
one has said that anybody can 
fire a man, but it takes real lead- 
ership to refire a man with en- 
thusiasm for his job and his com- 
pany. So in the future, industry 
must pay increased attention to 
the problem of maintaining the 
proper attitude on tae part of its 
employees toward the enterprises 
with which they are connected. 


Right Atmosphere 

Of all the factors involved in 
attaining this goal, the creation 
of an organizational atmosphere 
in which the employee will feel 
that he is vital and essential to 
the enterprise of which he is a 
part, is today the most important, 
in my opinion, and will remain so 
in the years ahead. This feeling 
can exist only when the proper 
atmosphere has been created 
throughout the organization. Re- 
sponsibility for creating the right 
atmosphere, of course, rests large- 
ly upon the shoulders of the top 
executives cf the business. Toey 
must keep their entire organiza- 
tion from top to bottom sold on 
basic policies, which, of course, 
must be intrinsically sound. To 
do so they must be good salesmen 
and that, in turn, demands that 
they understand basic psychology 
—the forces that motivate modern 
industrial man. Of all these forces, 
as I have indicated, none is more 
vital than the satisfaction of the 
feeling that one is somebody of 
consequence and importance. _ 

However, mere management 
understanding of human nature 
will not of itself make «employees 


feel essential and needed. The 
principles of basic psychology 


must be applied through constant 
and vigorous communication. We 
must utilize every means at our 
command—every medium of the 
written and spoken word—if we 
are to help our pecple identify 
themselves with the interests of 
the business. In no other way will 
they be able to get an understand- 
ing of what the business is all 
about and how their own personal 
fortunes are related to it. 

When we talk and write to our 
employees, we should also strive 
to bring about that broad and 
sympathetic understanding which 
is so essential to the continued 
progress of our American free en- 
terprise economy. To do this we 
must approach things from the 
employees’ point of view; we must 
deal in specifics that are mean- 
ingful and understandable to them 
and we must be forthright and 
scrupulously honest. 


In our communications, there 
are several basic themes that we 
should elaborate and expand while 
playing them over and over again 
until tcey become as well-known 
to employees as a famiiiar sym- 
phony is to a music lover. It is 
quite easy to state these themes. 
Productivity is the key to plenty 
—only by increasing total output 
is it possible to increase the work- 
ing man’s share. Capital is essen- 
tial to provide the tools and equip- 
ment which multiply human effort 
and make possible greater output 
per man-hour worked. Profit rep- 
resents the “wages,” if you will, 
for the work that is done by 
capital without which savings 
would not be invested. Industry 
of necessity operates in the public 
interest because of the customer's 
right of choice in a free market. 
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Industry is interested in the per- 
sonal welfare and security of its 
employees and their dependents. 
Finally, lasting job security for 
everyone connected with an en- 
terprise is dependent upon satis- 
fied customers. 

I have, of course, stated these 
themes in foreshortened and sim- 
plified terms. They are, however, 
statements of fact. One of the 
factors that will affect the future 
of American industry is the de- 
gree to which we gain the under- 
standing and acceptance of tnese 
fundamental truths by our em- 
ployees through our actions as 
well as our words in day-to-day 
operation. 


Training Future Managers 

The growing complexity of mod- 
ern industry will also necessitate 
much more conscious effort in 
manager training than has been 
the case in the past. Specializa- 
tion in one particular field of ac- 
tivity, no matter how important 
that function may be, does not 
per se fit a man for the broad 
responsibilities of general man- 
agement. As John Hays Ham- 
mond, the great engineer said, 
“The broader you lay the founda- 
tions, the higher you can build 
the structure of achievement.” 
Hence increased attention is be- 
ing paid today, and still more 
must be given in the future to 
the specific training of men and 
women for the higher positions 
in management. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the General Electric 
Company and many other cor- 
porations are already devoting 
considerable time and money to 
efforts in this direction. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, for exam- 
ple, have set up a completely 
equipped school for the training 
of their executives at an expen- 
diture, I am told, of over a mil- 
lion dollars. Here their present 
junior executives are given com- 
plete courses in such subjects as 
economics, sociology and political 
philosophy so that they can be 
equipped with the broad general 
knowledge that the successiul ad- 
ministration of modern business 
requires. 

In short, management develop- 
ment, which does not just consist 
of picking out a few “crown 
princess” to replace today’s top 
managers, but which works sys- 
tematically and consciously at the 
improvement of performance and 
ability of the entire manager 
group will become an increasingly 
vital necessity under future in- 
dustrial conditions. Potential can- 
didate material for management 
positions is supplied by our col- 
leges and universities, and on this 
ground alone increased financial 
support of higher education by 
business corporations is fully jus- 
tified. 


Government and Inflation 


Let me now turn briefly to some 
of the more important factors of 
a general fiscal and governmental 
character that will affect the fu- 
ture of American industry. Among 
these factors is certainly inflation. 
The dollar is worth only half of 
what it was in 1939. Thus, mil- 
lions of life insurance policy hold- 
ers, bond owners, bank depositors, 
pensioners and others dependent 


on relatively fixed income have 
already been legally robbed of 
50% of their accumulated sav- 


Depreciation allowances on 
the fixed assets of corporations 
acquired in former years are 
grossly inadequate to replace such 
facilities as they wear out. If this 
creeping inflationary process con- 
tinues at a rate as low as even 2 
or 3% a year, it would be suf- 
ficient virtually to destroy the 
savings of an average person’s 
working years. Furthermore, his- 
tory shows that creeping inflation 
usually ends in galloping infla- 
tion because prices never rise uni- 
formly, and efforts to correct such 
maladjustments result in more 
and more inflation leading to ulti- 


ings. 
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mate collapse of the entire econ- 
omy. 

The problem is not a dilemma; 
it is really a “tri-lemma,” for it 
involves not only rising wages 
and stable prices, but also the 
maintenance of full employment. 
In a sense these goals, human 
nature being what it is, are anti- 
thetical. Yet with restraint and 
wisdom on the part of labor, man- 
agement and government, all 
three objectives would be attain- 
able. On the part of labor, this 
would mean not forcing wages up 
beyond the point that can be jus- 
tified by increases in productivity. 
On the part of management, this 
would mean not to drive wages up 
by bidding for labor when labor 
is in short supply; not to grant 
wage increases that would result 
in the necessity of raising prices; 
or to take advantage of a .empo- 
rary shortage to put prices up be- 
yond the point required to earn 
a reasonable profit. On the part 
of government, this would mean 
refusing to make enough money 
available to take care of business 
at the higher price levels necessi- 
tated by wage advances that ex- 
ceed increases in productivity. 


Warns of State Socialism 


Unfortunately, the self-restraint 
and wisdom required to keep a 
developing economy in balance 
are not likely to develop. The 
labor leader, who, to maintain 
himself in office, must constantly 
seek more and more for his con- 
stituents, presses his demands for 
higher wages and increased fringe 
benefits, with little or no regard 
to their ultimate effect on the 
national economy. Such great 
power has now been placed in 
their hands that collective bar- 
gaining in many cases has become 
bargaining in name only. So the 
business manager, caught in the 
vise of circumstance feels himself 
powerless, grants wage increases 
for years ahead that clearly out- 
strip possible advances in produc- 
tivity, raises his prices and the 
pots of inflation boil steadily 
higher and higher. Pericles said, 
however, that “The secret of lib- 
erty is courage.” After all, there 
is something worse than strikes 
and the consequent loss of pro- 
duction and profits: there is some- 
thing worse than the acceptance 
of a sound economic wage rather 
than a high wage exacted by the 
use of force; there is something 
worse than temporary periods of 
slack employment; and that is the 
destruction of our form of free 
government. 

I dislike to cast myself in the 
role of 2 Cassandra, but I venture 
the prediction that if the present 
complacency and apathy of the 
American public toward unwar- 
ranted wage and price increases 
is not soon altered, the present 
creeping inflation will result, 
within the next 25 years. in the 
loss of our present form of free 
government and our lapse into 
state socialism. 

To prevent that dire eventual- 
ity calls for vigorous and courage- 
ous leadership on the part of in- 
dustrial management — particu- 
larly the management of our 
larger manufacturing enterprises. 
For what they do necessarily sets 
the pattern for our smaller pro- 
ducers. Little help can be looked 
for from the average politician. 
He never likes to take a stand 
against what he considers to be 
the current popular view even 
though he may know in his heart 
that the popular view is based on 
principles that are unsound, and 
which will have disastrous con- 
sequences in the long run. Never- 
theless, remedial legislation to 
curb the present power of labor 
union leaders by prohibiting com- 
pulsory unionism, industry-wide 
bargaining, featherbedding, and 
all secondary boycotts, and by 
making union activities subject to 
the anti-trust laws, is urgently 
needed. The urgency of such le- 
gal restraints becomes doubly 


evident when one reads in a brief 
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submitted to the United States 
Supreme Court by the American 
Federation of Labor opposing 
state right-to-work laws this ar- 
rogant assertion: “The worker be- 
comes a member of an economic 
society when he takes employ- 
ment ... The Union is the organ- 
ization or government of this so- 
ciety formed by the right of as- 
sociation . .. It has in a sense the 
powers and_ responsibilities of 
government.” 


Raising Capital 

Another factor that will exert 
great influence on American in- 
dustry in the years ahead is the 
rate of capital formation. Enor- 
mous amounts of new capital, as 
I have already stated, wil! be re- 
quired to finance the new facili- 
ties — housing, schools, hospitals, 
roads and factories—required for 
our growing population and a 
constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing. As the Austrian Finance 
Minister said recently: ‘“Funda- 
mentally capital is formed when 
part of that which is produced is 
not consumed. There is no other 
way.’ Hence personal thrift and 
savings are essential. With taxes 
today taking about 30% of the 
nation’s income, it is questionable 
whether capital formation can go 
forward at a rapid enough rate to 
take care of our immense future 
requirements. Hence, the vital 
necessity of reducing government 
expenditures and cutting taxes 
quickly. 

The adoption of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations 
for governmental economy would 
take $712 billion out of the Fed- 
eral budget and would make pos- 
sible a 25% immediate cut in Fed- 
eral personal income taxes. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers has suggested to Congress 
a plan under which the corpora- 
tion rates as well as the individ- 
ual income tax rates would be 
gradually reduced over a five- 
year period to a top rate of 35%. 
The Association proposes a uni- 
form annual cut of 16% in the 
progressive personal tax rates so 
that lower income _ taxpayers 
would share in the reduction. The 
NAM plan is not premised upon 
any savings from the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations. 
It is based exclusively upon the 


increased tax revenues expected 
to flow automatically from the 
growth of the economy. Assum- 


ing a continuation of the normal 
3% a year growth, the NAM es- 
timates that annual tax revenues 
from sources other than the rates 
above 35% will grow by $12 bil- 
lion in five years, while the cut 


him to go to the polls instead. The 
records show that the candidate 
to the state legislature won by 
one vote — and the miller had 
voted for him. That legislator cast 
the deciding vote that sent Ed- 
ward Allen Hannegan to the U. S. 
Senate. The question of statehood 
for Texas came up for a vote 
while Hannegan was acting as 
President pro tem. The vote was 
tied. Hannegan cast the deciding 
ballot in favor of admitting Texas 
to the Union. You could not con- 
vince that Indiana miller that his 
vote was insignificant; nor could 
vou convince the people of Texas 
that it was. Your vote or mine has 
the potential power to shape the 
future course of a nation, or even 
of civilization itself.” 

After all, no business, no club, 
no church, no organization in fact, 
can prosper unless the individuals 
who compose it are willing to de- 
vote time and attention to its af- 
fairs. The same thing is true of 
a constitutional representative de- 
mocracy, Or a republic as our 
forefathers called our nation. As 
businessmen, we must take a per- 
sonal interest in what goes on in 
government in Lancaster, Harris- 
burg, and Washington, if we are 
to remain free. And we must be 
willing to raise our sights above 
what may benefit us directly at 
the moment and think in terms of 
the over-all national welfare if 
our form of free government and 
private competitive business is to 
survive. 

Paraphrasing an article that ap- 
peared in “The Guaranty Survey” 
last year, it may be said that 
whenever it is proposed to use the 
powers of government to advance 
the economic interests of a cer- 
tain group or class, those who 
oppose such action are invariably 
stigmatized as being selfish, hard- 
hearted and indifferent to the 
welfare of their fellow citizens. 
The objectives of the welfare 
state usually appear, and gener- 
ally are, desirable from a strictly 
humanitarian viewpoint. For ex- 
ample, no one can object to such 
goals as full employment, better 
health, good housing, fair prices, 
and cheap power, provided such 
ends can be clearly defined and 
considered apart from the means 
by which it is sought to attain 
them. Those who obiect to meas- 
ures seeking goals which are~de- 
sirable in themselves, have the 
burden of proof laid upon them, 
and the proof is more difficult to 
supply because no matter how 
grave the obiections, they are 
usually less evident than the ends 
that are sought. 


Ends and Means 


of high 
products, 


prices for agricultural 
which has led to the 
creation of unwieldy surpluses; 
rent controls, which have dis- 
couraged proper maintenance and 
new construction; minimum wage 
laws, which have made marginal 
workers unemployable; welfare 
programs that are leading govern- 
ment to assume more and more 
responsibility for the conduct of 
the nation’s economic life. One 
form of control inevitably leads to 
the necessity for another, and un- 
less this process can be arrested 
by education of the public as to 
its hidden dangers, the ultimate 
destruction of our political free- 
dom, our economic freedom and 
our civil and religious freedom 
will follow as surely as night suc- 
ceeds day. Here the intelligent, 
patriotic manufacturer has his 
work cut out for him if the future 
of American industry is to con- 
tinue bright and promising. 


Today the express riders of the 
ether bring to our ears in steady 
stream the thunder of Armaged- 
don from continents east and west, 
and even the ominous mutterings 
of class hatred, the _ sinister 
whispers of alien doctrines here 
in our own favored land. The 
fires of free government in the 
world are everywhere’ burning 
out. With us the torch of personal 
liberty is being dimmed — not 
merely by the few who would 
consciously destroy what America 
stands for, but also by the many 
who having eyes, see not, and who 
having ears, hear not the plainly 
blazoned lessons of bygone ages 
of slavery and despotism. 

So should not we pledge our 
“loyalty to the cause of liberty” 
and to the perpetuation of our 
beloved nation “in this western 
land?” The awesome facts that 
we face today challenge us also 
“to show proof of our patriotism.” 
It is high time that we too “joined 
hands” in outspoken defense of 
the faith of our fathers—a faith 
which was forged for them in the 
crucible of persecution and 
tyranny: that faith of theirs which 
rested on unqualified belief in the 
dignity of the human soul and the 
sovereignty of a personal God. 
For, as the inscription at Donegal 
asserts: “They got not the land in 


possession by their own sword, 
neither did their own arm save 
them: but Thy right hand, and 


Thine arm, and the light of Thy 
countenance.” 
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Commercial Credit Co. 
41/,% Notes Offered 


An underwriting group man- 
aged jointly by The First Boston 
Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
on March 1 offered for public 
sale a new issue of $25,000,000 
414% subordinated notes due 1977 
of Commercial Credit Co. at 
98.06% and accrued interest to 
yield 4.65% to maturity. 


The new notes may not be re- 
deemed before March 1, 1967. On 
and after that date the company 
may, at its option, redeem the 
notes at 101%, the premiums scal- 
ing down to par after Feb. 28, 
1970. 

The net proceeds of the sale of 
the notes will be added to the 
Commercial Credit Co.’s working 
capital and may be used for the 
purchase of receivables, for ad- 
vances to or investments in sub- 


sidiaries and for reduction of 
loans. 

The business of Commercial 
Credit Co. and its subsidiaries 


consists primarily of specialized 
forms of financing and insurance. 
In addition the company has sev- 
eral manufacturing subsidiaries. 
The finance companies collec- 
tively are one of the three largest 
enterprises in the United States 
engaged in the business of ac- 
quiring instalment obligations, 
deferred payment obligations and 
accounts receivable. Total gross 
receivables purchased by the fi- 
nance companies in 1956 amounted 
to $3,387,088,000 compared with 
$3,677,242,000 in 1955. 

Among members of the under- 
writing group are: Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc.; Lazard, Freres & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; and Robert Garrett & Sons. 


With Denver Secs. 
(Special to Tue FiNaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—William M. 
Girtin, Harlan P. Hemphill, James 


M. Keeps, and Alice Pagliasotti 
have been added to the staff of 


Denver Securities Company, 1420 
Mile High Center. 
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in Federal revenues. resulting 
from the 35% top income tax rate 
would be $10 billion. If the NAM 
tax plan should be put into ef- 
fect, the savings affected by the 
padded Commission recommends - tives are sought. The overwhelm- 
tions could be applied to the re- . ee a. — : 
4 0) ing majority of people have no 
duction of the public debt. The 7: | Alles oe ; 
: Ye , desire to become the slaves of an 
adoption of these plans would re a + it he ig A 
ride billions of dollars of new ®'Moritarian socialistic state. 
prows +} proposals should Phey want freedom. But many of 
capital. Both proposals shou t them also desire the social welfare 
receive the vigorous support o programs which modern govern- 
American industry. ments have adopted, and in seek- 
Futility of Personal Effort ing one set of objectives, they are 
I have reserved comment on the unintentionally setting themselves 
most vital single factor that will on the road toward the other. The 
affect the future of American in- Movement to the welfare state 
dustry to the very last. and that Would end abruptly if a free peo- 
is the degree of interest and re- ple could be brought to realize 
sponsibility in public affairs that the complete political and eco- 
the individual citizen is willing nomic sign ificance of what 
to exercise. Lord Bryce, the noted Montaigne asserted almost 400 
British commentator on the years ago: ‘It is common to see 
American Republic said that the 


good intentions, if they are car- 
greatest weakness of a free gov- ried out without moderation, push 


For this reason, the drift toward 
socialism is so difficult to combat. 
Socialism is not a conscious end 
but rather the secondary result of 
the means by which other obijec- 


ernment like ours is “the fatalism ™en into very vicious results. 
of the multitude, a sense of the As long as the majority of peo- 
futility ef personal effort.’ That ple keep their eyes fixed only 
is fundamentally the reason why on the ends they seek and not 


only 60% of the qualified elec- 
torate voted in the recent presi- 
dential election. Yet, as Dr. 
George S. Benson of Harding Col- 
lege points out: “Back in the 
1840’s in Dekalb County. Indiana, 
there lived a grain miller. He 
started to his mill on election day 
to grind his grain. On the way he 
met some friends who persuaded 


on the corollary results that will 
ensue, freedom and true security 
will be jeopardized and eventually 
lost. Here in the United States 
can be found numerous illustra- 
tions of means that have been 
aimed at attaining certain obijec- 
tives but which have produced 
quite different results: for ex- 
ample, 





governmental guarantees 


Sale of Motor-Vessel 
“LEME” 


The “ITALIA” Societa per Azioni di Naviga- 
zione, is offering for sale, by international 
tender, the m/v “LEME,” gross tonnage 
8,038.97, net tonnage 4,902.87, in accordance 
with the terms and conditions specified in 
the invitation to file purchase tender dated 
February 6th, 1957 the text of which is avail- 
able to applicants at the Company’s Head 
Office, Piazza De Ferrari 1, Genoa. 


Offers should be filed with 
the Company within 12 o’clock 
of April 30th, 1957. 


Applications for copies for the invitation 
should be addressed as follows: 
“ITALIA” S.p.A. di Navigazione—Piazza De Ferrari, 1 Genoa 


TELEPHONE: Nos. 27,041—28,391 
CABLE: ITALMAR—senoa 


28,771 
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Continued from first page 


(As We See It 


progressive individual income taxes and taxes paid by 
large corporations that the full burden of taxation 1s not 
completely ‘understood or realized by the rank and file. 
Neither do the majority of the people understand or ap- 
preciate how much they pay in hidden taxes each and 
every day of their lives. 

It is clear therefore that a huge and tedious task faces 
leadership in this country—that of convincing the rank 
and file that a very serious danger confronts us all by 
reason of the enormous and continuing expansion of gov- 
ernment in this country, and that that hazard is not de- 
pendent upon unbalanced accounts in the national and 
state capitals. Not only must the people be convinced that 
such a danger exists, but they must be kept constantly 
reminded of its presence and in a mood to do something 
about it. It may be doubted in the first place whether there 
is any general realization of the extent to which govern- 
ment in this country has broadened its role during the 
past two or three decades. 


Two or Three Times 

How many of us realize that government’s role in 
our economic life is now two or three times what it was 
in 1929? Who among us is aware that of all goods and 
services produced in this country at the present time 
nearly a fifth is taken by government? Who among us 
understands that this compares with substantially less 
than one-tenth in 1929. Yet here are some of the facts. In 
1929 only a little more than $8 out of every $100 of 
production in this country went into government hands. 
The New Deal and the depression (by reducing private 
purchases) succeeded in getting the figure up to about 
15‘. in 1934. but net even Mr. Hopkins and his associates 
who were so adept at “spending and spending and spend- 
ing’ were able to hold the figure at that level until the 
war came along. 

Government ahsorption of the current product natu- 
rally rose drastically during the war. At one time it 
touched 46‘.. One would normally expect it to decline 
after the war was over to some level not very far from 
prewar. In fact it did decline in the early postwar years 
to some such level as that—a little over 12‘<+ in 1947— 
but we had become infected with the virus of that brand 
of semi-socialism which calls for a permanently expanded 
role of government. A new rise accordingly set in which 
still persists. In a half dozen years it had all but doubled, 
to more than 23’.. In 1956 a year of unprecedented ac- 
tivity. the figure was about 19‘.. A similar course is evi- 
dent in the statistics having to do with the source of 
individual income. In 1929 individuals looked to govern- 
ment for less than 8‘. of their income. There was a sharp 
rise during the war, and for that matter in the prewar 
New Deal years. It was over 14‘~ in 1955. 

Put all this in a nutshell and we have the fact that 
under present conditions government — for which read 
the politicians—not private individuals or private business 
decides what is to be done with some $19 of each $100 
produced or received by the general public in this 
country. Only on the false theory that the politicians know 
better than the people themselves to what ends their 
energies should be directed can such a situation be in 
keeping with the best interest of the people. It will be 
noted that all this is true even if all budgets were in 
balance. 

A Sad Spectacle 

In light of such facts as these it is a sad spectacle 
that presents one political leader after another saying 
that he does not know or see where the planned outlays 
of the Federal Government for fiscal 1957 can be reduced. 
One would suppose that there was some inexorable law 
of nature which compels government to be extravagant 
in the extreme, or some dire emergency which compelled 
the people to pour out their funds even as the politicians 
suggest or direct. Of course, the plain unvarnished truth 
of the matter is that vested interests have been created in 
largesse which few politicians dare ignore or neglect. The 
farmers no longer ask; they demand that the remainder 
of the community put up funds to help pay their way. 
It has now become the accepted doctrine of many of those 
who control votes that government do all manner of 
things for people who used to do them for themselves. 

It is with what William Graham Sumner used to call 
the mores of the people that has to be contended with. 
that is with notions that have come to be regarded as 
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intrinsically right and proper, so much so that to question 
them is to be discredited by popular opinion. It is this 
fact which makes the current situation doubly serious. 
There is danger that it will require generations of time 
and a good deal of sad and costly experience to convince 
the rank and file of the unwise nature of a great deal that 
is now going on. But whether hard or easy, tedious or 
simple, the task of getting ourselves back on the right 
track should not be neglected for one minute. 


» 
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Avoidirg Long-Run Inflation 
And Strengthening Competition 


amount. This is the old family 
phenomenon where a rising in- 
come is disbursed in increased 
spending with no increase—in this 
case a decrease—in family sav- 
ings. This can prove dangerous, 


if government continues to adopt 
this practice. 


Tax Rate Structure 

We cannot look forward with 
equanimity to continued existence 
of the present structure of tax 
rates. In the first place the system 
is basically unfair. Congress has 
erected a schedule cf very steeply 
rising individual income tax rates. 
It has then built up a long, de- 
tailed and complicated list of cir- 
cumstances 1m which particular 
classes of incomes or particular 
classes of transactions would not 
be subject to those rates. It has 
done this because it has been pos- 
sible in a great many cases to 
show that the literal and univer- 
sal application of these rates 
would have results that Congress 
did not really desire—results that 
would either be patently unfair or 
dangerous for certain kinds ot 


economic activity that are valu- 
able to the country. But every 
lime one class of exceptions is 


created another class of exceptions 
is brought close to the borderline 
where it becomes arbitrary to say 
that it should be subject to tax. 
Pressure then arises, with cons d- 
erable logical foundation, ior 
bringing the new borderline cases 
within the area of the non-taxed. 
As this goes on the tax base be- 
comes more and more eroded, and 
those who do not get the advan- 
tages of the special provisions 
come to feel more and more 
criminated against. 


22. 
ais- 


We are embarked on a progres- 
sive process of deterioration of the 
tax system and weakening of tax- 
payer morale which is already tar 
advanced, and which if long con- 
tinued will undermine the essen- 
tials of a tax system that will pay 
for the necessary expenditures of 
government. This is the inevit- 
able conseauence of the schedule 
oi tax rates Coneress and the 
community apperently approve 
in the abstract, but do not really 
mean to apply to particular situa- 
tions when they look at thein 
closelv. In my judgment the onls 
way out oi this situation is to get 
back to a much more moderate 
schedule of tax rates, a schedul« 
which we are willing to applv 
with a fair devree of generality. 

A somewhat similar problem 
exists in the schedule of excise 
tax rates, where there is no gcod 
or logical reason fer distinguish- 
ing between the items subject to 
tax and those not subject to tax. 


Tax Threat to Future Growth 


In addition to being basically 
unfair, the present tax system 
contains within itself potentially 


highly dangerous threats to the 
future growth of our economy. A 
large part of the tax collected 
come from incomes that would 
normally be saved and invested 
in productive’ ventures. The 
structure of the system provides a 
strong incentive for financing ali 


kinds of business by incurring 
debt rather than issuing equity 


securities. The system greatly in- 
creases the difficulty of obtaining 


furds for new and growing enter- 
prises that need outside money 
because they cannot reiy heaviiy 
on an adequate flow of income 
after tax fer expansion. In addi- 
tion it diverts a great deal of the 
attention of a great many imagin- 
ative people from _ productive 
work to the search for ways to 
minimize tax liability. 

It is fashionable to say that, in 
view of the rapid growth ot the 
American economy since the end 
of the war, the present tax sys.em 
cannot be regarded as inconsistent 
with economic growth. ris 
seems a shortsighted view. First, 


there are no advantages in tne 
present tax system which justily 


us in courting the very real risk 


that, in the long run it will seri- 
ously impair our iuture rate of 
growth. Second, while we may be 
pleased with the growth rates of 
recent years, we have not 
achieved as rapid a rate of growtn 
as our economy could achieve or, 
indeed, aS may be necessary for 
our survival in view of the re- 


ported rapid growth rates in the 
Se, A. 

There are, in this situation, two 
possible courses of action. First, 
we can try to reduce expenditures, 
or at least hold down their rate o! 
growth, so that rising leveits of 
revenue will permit a general tax 
reduction within the confines of 
which basic reform of the tax 
system could ke accomplished. 
Second, and more difilicult, but 
necessary ii we cannot hold ex- 
penditures down, we must scek to 
reform our tax system by alter- 
ing its structure without substan- 
tially reducing the revenue. 

Suggestions to hold down Fed- 
eral Expenditures always run into 
the question, “Where will you 
cut?” I recognize that this is a 
difficult question. CED is only 
beginning its careful analysis ot 
the 1958 budget, and I am not 
now in a position to offer speciiic 
Suggestions for reducing the 
1958 budget. However, I am im- 
pressed by the tendency for ex- 
penditures to rise automatically 
by amounts sullicient to absorb 
all the additional revenue that re- 


sults not only trom eccnoimic 
growth. but aiso from inflation. 

I believe that, if the additional 
revenues had not been so eastiy 


forthcoming—had, for example, to 
be secured by raising tax rates 
ways would have been found to 
restrain expenditures without im- 
pairing national security or other 
vital national objectives. Also, if 
proper weight had given to 
the importance of reduction 
the same result have fol- 
lowed. 


been 
tax 
would 


Questions Budgetary Items 

A first look at the Budget im- 
pels me to ask a number of ques- 
tions. Are we now committed to 
an annual expenditure of $5 bil- 
lion for aids to agriculture, and, ii 
so, why? Why a2re we now plan- 
ning to have FNMA buy $1.7 bil- 
lion of mortgages in the two fiscal 
veers, 1957 and 1958? Have plans 
for making FNMA a private, mu- 
tual enterprise been abandoned? 
What has happened to the theory 
that as social insurance benetits 
increase public assistance expend- 
itures by the Federal Goverument 
will decline? Between ftiscal 1948 
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and fiscal 1958 social security ben- 
etits will have risen from $500 
million to $7.2 billion, but public 
assistance expenditures will have 
more than doubled, from $0.7 bil- 
lion to $1.7 billion. 

What has happened also to the 
general consensus in this country 
that the States and local govern- 
ments should assume greater re- 
sponsibility for financing and ad- 
ministering programs involving 
local matters? The present 
3udget indicates that Federal aid 
to the States will have tripled be- 
tween fiscal years 1948 and 1958, 


from $1.7 billion to $5.5 pillion. 
An top of this, the Budget also 
projects a four-year Drozram of 
grants and loans to the States 
amounting to $2 billion for the 
construction of schools. I do not 


want to give the impression that a 
school program is not needed. On 
the contrary, there is clear evi- 
dence of a shortage of classrooms 
and teachers. But, some meihod 
must be found to arrest the 
growth of Federal aid programs if 
we are to succeed in bringing 
down the nigh Federal tax rates. 
Should not tne states and local- 
ities be capable oi helping toward 
this end by their own sciool con- 
truction financing? The very ex- 
istence of the high Federal tax 
rates tends, however, to perpetu- 
ate high Federal spending, for 
high Federal taxes make it harder 
for States and localities to raise 
funds to finance their own esseéen- 
tial services. 

The Federal government is now 
planning a substantial increase in 
public works construction in the 
face of the heavy demands for 
materials and labor in this indus- 


try by the private sector of the 
economy. The Budget indicates 
that total expenditures for Fed- 
eral public works are estimated 
to increase from $4.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1956 to $6.5 billion in 


1958. Under present circumstances, 
it is essential to postpone to fu- 
ture years all but the most vital 
of projects. The alternative is 
further increase in construction 
costs which will reduce what the 
government, private individuals 
and busincsses cet for their dol- 
lars. 


Defense vs. Non-Defense 
Decisions 

The largest purt of the present 
Budget on the disbursement side 
is for national security. The jus- 
tiiication for this rests basicaily 
on the uncertain condition of the 
werld and particularly the threat 
of Communism. There is no way 
in which the figures representing 
national defense items can be 


analyzed completely py an out- 


sider. Even those who are entitled 
to full information, such as the 
Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress. and the civilian and 
military leaders in the Pentagon 
would be unable to prove con- 
clusively that the estimates used 
are the vight = ones Military 
budgets develop largely out of 
certain assumptions as to the 
strategy and tactics required to 
defend the country. These as- 
sumptions are always debatable 


and exceptionally difficult to 
make today because we are in a 
period of rapid evolution. 

If the present level ot 
security expenditures must be ac- 
cepted as the best judgment that 
can be applied, one is confronied 
with a question which we have 
not been willing to face. The 
question is: if we must devoie 
such a high proportion of our 
Budget to defense, with the pos- 
sibility, if not the probability of 


national 


enlarging it, is it wise and feas- 
ible to increase our non-defense 
expenditures in the short run so 
far and so fast? 

I realize that, with commitments 
already made, it is going to be 
difficult to do much about 1958 
expenditures. But we should be 
taking steps now to bring future 
expenditures under better con- 


trel. CED has made a number of 
reconunendations for improving 
budgetary procedures, in the Ad- 
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ministration and in the Congress, the effect of credit shortage will 
which are more urgently needei be feit mosi seriously by those 
now than when they were firsi oi- lines of activity that are most 
fered two years agv. dependent upon borrowed funds. 
v Whether this by itself deserves 
Tax Reform Without Tax to be called discrimination seems 
Reduction to me questionaole. However tne 
What if we cannot or do not validity of these compiaims should 
make room for a general tax re- be the subject of caretul study, 
auction? Then we should defin- and further comment here is lim- 
itely consider something that has ited to a few brief observations. 
never been done in the history of (1) The problem of tight money 
Federal Government—a major tax js only likely to arise when the 
revision and reform without sub- economy is operating near 
Stantial tax reduction. The fol- capacity. In such conaicions, pro- 
lowing possibility, which has not moting certain kinds of invest- 
had prior or present endorsement ment, like housing, necessarily re- 
by tne Committee for Economic gsylts in less cf something else, 
Development, deserves serious like factories, or office buildings 
consideration: or even automobiles. In a fully 
(1) Reduce the personal inccme employed ecoromy, we do not gei 
tax across the board by some something for notaing. 
worthwhile amount. (2) Fixing maximum interest 
(2) Eliminate the present se- rates for specified purposes does 
lective excise taxes except those Not make money for those pur- 
on alcoholic beverages and to- poses cheaply available. It may 
bacco, and the highway taxes. make money entirely unavailable. 
(3) Recoup the revenue lost by We have had one instructive les- 
eliminating some of tae many son on this point in the mortgage 
kinds of exclusions and deductions field. ‘ / 
that now reduce income subject to _(8) We should avoid like the 
tax and, to tne extent necessary, Plague any commitment of tne 
by imposing a general consump- Federal Reserve to support the 
tion tax. It is to be hoped that Price of any asset. One of the 
some overall expenditure reduc- Most worrisome aspects of current 
tion would be available in order Proposals for influencing inter- 
to assure that the rate of the gen- est rates is the superficially logi- 
eral consumption tax would be Cal progression trom _ pegging 
kept as low as possible. mortgages at 4% to pegging scnool 
Reduction and revision of the bonds at 312% to pegging Federal 
personal income tax would do Securities at 3%. Once we reach 
much to restore morale in tne ‘his point the inilaticnary fat is 
country in respect to taxes. It i? the fire for Sure. On this point, 
might and probably would in- also, we have had sad experience. 
crease somewhat the amount of (4) Whatever discriminations or 
money that was saved and in- Other difficulties may be found in 
vested. Some of these changes the operation of a tight money 
might, in part, reduce slightly policy they are small compared to 
consumer spending. In any event. the evils of infiation. We cannot 
consideration of this line of tax accept inflation, -and inflationary 
reform would bring squarely be- policy, as the preterred alverna- 
fore the country the opportun ty tive to monetary restriction. 
to debate in the Congress both the (5) With the possible exception 
inequity of the present personal of the labor market, no other mar- 
income tax structure and the mag- ket is more important to a free 
nitude of our fiscal problems. economy than the capital market. 
Certainly we cannot drift along If the government determines wno 
with the present tax system whicn get capital and on what terms 
no one likes but which on'y sur- the government controls the birin 
vives in the absence of a national and growth of all businesses. Only 
consensus on how to change it. the most compelling evidence oi 
, ? di necessity should lead the govern- 
Money and Credit Policy ment to intervene in this market 
In the last year the demand for with selective controls or prefer- 
credit of all kinds —from busi- ences. 
nesses, home buyers and state and ae oe 
local governments —has outrun The Wage-Price Problem 
the supply of funds available from The President's Economic Re- 
current savings. As a_ resuli, Port, and other recent messagcs, 
credit’ has become more expensive Call attention to the basic d lem- 
and harder to cet. The Federal ™& of stabilization polic y. Sup- 
Reserve has not generally sup- Pose that as Our economy is hoy, 
plied the increased reserves on organized high empl yinent ana 
which banks could expand credii general price Stability are mcumM-~ 
beyond the amounts that individ- Patible. This would mean that 
uals and businesses were willing When employment is at a satis- 
to save. By following this policy factory high level, wage rates tend 
the Federal Reserve prevented tue to rise faster than productivity, 
inilation of 1956 from being much OM the average, and prices on the 
worse than it actually was. average also tend to rise, whether 
While the Federal Reserve wa: because of the higher wage rates 
foilowing correct policy, it begas - aad it oe ge a li bie . 
to appear as 19356 wore on tiat a monetary an isc a policy to 
the policy did not have the pub- aber gener would macceee 
lic support and understanding anly af & Grong es SaEee ve 
that it deserved and requ'red. it unemploy —-: Ane a pote) + 
Male Shak onare thee dncthiace maintain high employment wceuld 
shih Chak Waves whlle Gar tak Gata. inevitably lead to intlation. 
lishment of a new National Mone- This is a problem with which 
tary Commission. We cannot ex- CED has been cencerned for some 
pect a public body like the Fed- time and which one of our Sub- 
eral Reserve to continue to adhere Committees Is now studying. It is 
to an anti-inflationary policy it not entirely clear whether tne sit- 
the public actively resents the Uation I have just described as a 
discipline such a policy imposes. of ro elgg exists In the 
The Subcommittee of the Joint aoe mage a poe le eae 
Economic Committee chaired by ¢acter than productivity. and some 
Senator Douglas and Congres;- prices are palene : a pe pee ‘al 
man Patman did valuable work high employment There have 
in raising public understanding ot 


: * 2 been some periods when this 
our national financial problems. seemed to be a general occur- 
- . ic . e 7] aa 3 hz ” L- - - . -% 4 < » iwa ‘4 4 | 
But it is quite clear that the task pence But we do not know 


of study and education in this 


+ > tr : whether this tends to havpen o 
field is not finished. 


the average and most of the tim 


The main complaint about mon- if the demand for goods and serv- 
etary policy in the past year has ices is not excessive We kno 
not been that it was too ti: ht in that there are strong forces tend- 


general but that it ‘“‘discrimin- ing to make prices and wages rise. 
ated” against certain classes of But there are also strong forces 
borrowers—especially homebvild- tending to hold them down. Fven 
ers, small businesses and schoo!-in conditions of generally high 
districts. Of course it is true that employment and business activity 





workers and management in par- 
ticular firms and industries must 
reckon with the danger of pric- 
ing themselves cut of their inar- 
kets. If labor unions and _ busi- 
ness really had the power, singly 
or together, to raise prices and 
wages without limitation by the 
market, we could not explain why 
prices are not much higner than 
they are. 


Poses Inflation-Employment 
Problem 


In the present state of our 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, 
it would be unwise to base mone- 
tary and fiscal policy on the as- 
sumption that high employment 
and general price stability are in- 
compatible. For one thing, this 
would be too easy an excuse for 
failure to pursue the most anti- 
inflationary policy that is consist- 
ent with high employment. 

Moreover, the surest way to 
develop the problem would be to 
act as if it already exists. If we 
stand ready to inflate the economy 
to take care of any tendency of 
wages and prices to rise, wages 
and prices will certainly behave 
in the way we fear. 

At the same time we must take 
seriously the possibility that the 
dilemma does exist now or may 
arise in the future. We must con- 
sider, not how we will choose be- 
tween high employment and a 
stable dollar, but how we will 
make the two compatible. 

In addition to monetary and fis- 
cal restraints, there are three 
general approaches to this prob- 
lem: direct controls of wages and 
prices, self-restraint by labor and 
business, and competition. I as- 
sume that we can rule out direct 
controls. We do not want to solve 
other problems by giving up free- 
dom. We have every right to ex- 
pect responsible behavior from 
labor unions and businesses. But 
in a matter of such fundamental 
gravity, we cannot rely exclusive- 
ly on that. Responsible behavior, 
while clear enough on the aver- 
age, is terribly difficult to define 
in particular cases. If our econ- 
omy as now organized tends to 
generate inflation under conditions 
of high employment, we. shall 
need the most searching reap- 
praisal of our economic organi- 
zation. We shall have to do every- 
thing we can to strengthen the 
forces of competition in our sys- 
tem that tend to hold prices down. 

I hope that before long CED 
will be issuing a policy statement 
on the problem of long-run infla- 
tion. The problem is one of great 
difficulty and importance, and 
must be approached seriously and 
without premature resignation. 


Charles Steegmuller 

Charles A. A. Steegmuller passed 
away March 2 at the age of 77. 
Prior to his retirement in 1955 he 
was associated with Hallgarten & 
Co. Mr. Steegmuller for the past 
40 years had been Secretary of the 
Columbia University Colleges of 
Engineering and Architecture class 
ot 1965. 


With Allen Inv. Co. 


St al to Tar FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Thomas A. 
Grennan and Kermit R. Liundauist 
have become affiliated with Allen 
Investment Company, Mile High 
Center 


Carroll Adds to Staff 
bei ntat ko Pen Manda aes 
DENVER. Colo.—David L. Gar- 
rett, Jr.. Lovd I. Loew and Hymar 
P. Silverman have been added to 
f of Carroll & Co., Denvel 
Club Builcing 


Columbine Secs. Add 


Spec.aifoigd 


the ctaft 


DENVER. Colo.—Harry H 
Aabel, Virgil R. Carter, William T 
McDonough and Roy B. Robertson 
have become affiliated with Col- 
umbine Securities Corp., 1780 So 
Broadway 
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Mankind’s Stake in 
Middle East Oil 


as oil consumption is today, it wells we have proved up 94 bil- 
is going to be a lot bigger soon. lion barrels of oil, of which some 
How big, how soon, I am reluctant 58 billion already have been pro- 
to say because no reputable oil duced. 
economist has ever yet made a In Venezuela from the begin- 
long-range forecast of oil demand ning, something like 18,000 wells 
that was as high as consumption have been drilled and over 21 
subsequently proved to be. I can billion barrels of petroleum have 
point to a few straws in the wind, been found, of which eight billion 
however. Over the past five years barrels have been consumed. 
demand in the United States has By contrast in the Middle East 
grown at the rate of about 5% a countries, around the Persian 
year. In Europe during the same Gulf, fewer than 1,500 wells have 
period demand has risen 12% an- been drilled. Yet the total amount 
nually. Increases in oil use have of oil found by those 1,500 wells 
been still faster in less developed is at least 105 billion barrels. That 
countries. Last year’s oil consump- is 11 billion more than we have 
tion in the Free World as a whole managed to prove up in the 
was double what it was only nine United States with 1,000 times as 
or ten years ago. Whether such many wells. 
rates of growth continue, acceler- We must aiso bear in mind that 
ate, or even slow down a little, most of this Middle East oil has 
it seems not unreasonable to ex- been found with a minimum of 
pect that sometime between 1965 exploratory effort before drilling. 
and 1975—if not sooner—the Free We have no good statistics on oil 
World will need twice as much exploration other than actual 
oil as it is using today. wildcat wells. Yet we know that 
the potential acreage of the 
Future Oil Source United States has been pretty ex- 
Where are we going to get it? haustively explored, and we can 
Last year’s oil production came be reasonably certain that prac- 
primarily from the United States. tically all of the conspicous struc- 
Production in the United States, tures have been tested. Some day 
while less than our consumption, we may develop an effective tool 
came to nearly half of the Free with which to find stratigraphic 
World’s total — 48% to be exact. traps, and there may be many 
The Middle East supplied 23% and billions of barrels in them. But so 
Venezuela 17. It is roughly ac- far as orthodox structural features 
curate and much easier to remem- 80, we may well be getting to the 
ber if we say that the United bottom here, whereas in Iran, 
States supplied half, the Middle Iraq, Saudi Arabia and _ other 
East a quarter, and Venezuela a countries in that great oil area, 
sixth of the Free World’s oil in we have far from exhausted the 
1956. possibilities of finding more oil 
even using present day methods. 
Moreover, the Middle East 
seems to be an almost unique 
geologic province. Marine sedi- 
mentary deposits in great depth 
are combined there with large, 
relatively unbroken folding. 
Where else do we know of single 





Can we count on a continuance 
of supply in those’ proportions 
from those sources? 

A look at the rates at which the 
rarious producing countries are 
drawing on their oil “bank ac- 
counts” may help us answer that 
question. United States petroleum anticlinal accumulations of oil 


production last year amounted to which measure from 40 to 150 
8.1% of our domestic proved re- miles in length, and contain five 
serves, and Venezuelan production billion to 15 billion barrels of oil? 
was 6.8% of its reserves. But Many people have pointed out 
Middle East production was only that the average oil well in the 
1.3% of Middle East reserves. United States produces 12 barrels 
Obviously, the principal West- , day whereas the average out- 
ern Hemisphere sources of oil — put per well in the Middle East 
the United States and Venezuela jg 50900. It is perhaps more 
—are being drawn on five to qramatic to point out that it has 
seven times as fast as those of the taken a mile of hole in this coun- 
Middle East. try to prove as much oil as five 
The United States, with roughly feet of hole have found out there. 
20% of the world’s reserves, pro- As I said, in the oil business 
duces nearly 50% of the world’s anything con happen, and oil men 
oil output and consumers nearly ¢tij] tell the story of the expert 
60%. who sometime around the turn 
Overlooking for the moment the of the century volunteered to 
possibilities of getting oil from drink all of the oil ever found 
shale or from tar sands, the facts west of the Mississippi. But on 
suggest that if present trends the basis of nearly a century of 
persist, the Western Hemisphere experience, the odds against find- 
will run out of oil before the East- jng another oil province on this 
ern Hemisphere does. earth comparable to that around 
We are talking, of course, about the Persian Gulf are too great to 
proved oil reserves. How about make such a hope a sound basis 
the chances of finding more oil? tor the Free World’s long-range 
Oil men are forever hopeful. planning. 
They know from experience that <A 
no matter how good their geology, _ Not So Self-Sufficient 
or how careful their exploration, . Right now the United States and 
no one can say that oil is there !'S neighbors of North and South 
or not until the horizon is tested America are self-sufficient as to 
by the drill. And admittedly only Petroleum. Though there has been 
a very small proportion of the and still is some movement of oil 
‘area in any country has been between the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres—in both directions— 
it is nevertheless a fact that there 
Less Wells and More Oil in is at present enough oil produc- 
Middle East tion within the Americas to sup- 
Have we any evidence as to the Ply the Americas. That should 
relative chances of finding more Ot lead us to complacency, how- 
oil, in America as against the rest ever. Our world is no longer one 
ef the world, or in the Western in which nations can hope to be 
Hemisphere as against the East- Self-sufficient, either politically 
ern Hemisphere? A few facts Or economically. Not even a 
may help you to draw your own hemisphere can any longer aspire 
conclusions. Since Colonel Drake to that. One has only to think 
completed the first producing oij back on two World Wars, Korea 
well in the United States 98 years and the critical days of the Ber- 
ago next August, a total of 1,638,- lin airlift, or to consider our pres- 
000 petroleum wells have been ent stake in NATO. SEATO, and 
drilled in our country. With those Continued on page 32 


drilled. 
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Mankind’s Stake in 
Middle East Oil 


in other alliances to realize how 
utterly outdated is the idea of real 
political self-sufficiency. 

In the area of economics, the in- 
terdependence of Free World 
countries is equally evident. We 
all must interchange a multitude 
of raw materials and manutac- 
tured goods. Morever, the day has 
long since passed when an eco- 
nomic collapse in Europe, or Asia. 
would not affect us here. The 
point I am trying to make is that 
our continued access to Middle 
East oil is important not only be- 
cause Europe and Asia and Africa 
are dependent on it now and we 
of the Western Hemisphere may 
well be tomorrow, but also be- 
cause the Free East and the Free 
West are inescapably dependent 
en each other. 


Discusses Middle East 

i want now to talk a little about 
the countries of the Middle East, 
their economies and governments, 
and how the oil business operates 
in the area. The term Middle East 
is not precise but in the oil in- 
dustry we regard it as including 
{raq, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Israel and 
Egypt, plus the Sheikdom of 
Qatar, the Island of Bahrein and 
a number of smaller sheikdoms 
aleng the Trucial Coast, and 
finally Aden with its protectorate, 
and Yemen. Most of this great 
area for several centuries until 
the end of World War I was part 
of the Ottoman Empire. It is well 
to remember that present bounda- 
ries of many ot these countries 
were established by the League of 
Nations, and that their status as 
sovereign nations is relatively re- 
cent. 

Though some of these countries 
are much more advanced than 
others, the area as a whole is, 
by our standards at least, lack- 
ing in industrial development, and 
except for oil relies largely on 
agriculture for its economy. Apart 
from the Tigris, Euphrates and 
Nile Valleys and the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, it is a land of little 
rainfall or other water resources. 
Agriculture is therefore arduous, 
and such animal husbandry as 
exists is by nomadic families and 
tribes, the Bedouins. 

Governments vary all the wavy 
from the feudal sheikdoms 
through absolute monarchy as in 
Saudi Arabia, to the parliamen- 
tary democracies of Iran, Iraq. and 
Lebanon. I hesitate to detine the 
present governments of Egypt and 
Syria. Perhaps “dictatorship” 
would best characterize them, al- 
though on paper both are democ- 
racies with Presidents, Prime 
Ministers and legislatures. We 
trust that the suppression of 
democratic practices there is only 
temporary. 4 


Arab Nationalism 


fran is not an Arab country, nor 
of course is Israel. All the others 
are. There is a strong Arab na- 
tionalistic feeling in all the Arab 
countries. There is, of course. 
deep love of country, by the 
{raquis tor Iraq. the Lebanese for 
Lebanon, etc. But there is un- 
questionably a very strong pan- 
Arab bond which underlies the 
feeling of these peoples for their 
Jand. For example, Col. Nasser’s 
Seizure ot Suez, though not ta- 
vored by some of the Arab rulers. 
has unquestionably been admired 
by the “man in the street” in 
Beirut, Damascus, and Baghdad. 
In my view, this strong Arad 
feeling of kinship is a factor of 
first importance in the Middle 
East—we cannot ignore it, and it 
would be unrealistic to ascribe 
ali of its unpleasant manifesta- 
tions to Russian influence 


Before the Suez crisis, Middle 


East oil production was about 
3.700.000 barrels a day. About 
600,000 barrels came from Iran, 


800,000 from Iraq, 1,200,000 from 
Kuwait, about 1,000,000 from 
Saudi Arabia and about 100,000 
from Qatar. Then there was some 
additional production from the 
Kuwait Neutral Zone, sahrein 
and Egvot. 

Of the Iraq production, more 
than 500,000 barrels a day were 
moved by pipeline to ports in 
Svria and Lebanon. About 320,000 
barrels daily of Saudi Arabian 
crude went through Tapline to 
Sidon in Lebanon. All of the 
balance of production except for 
the small amounts used locally) 
moved by tankers from various 
Persian Gulf ports, either in the 
form of crude or as products re- 
fined at Abadan, Ras Tanura and 
Bahrein. More than half of that 
quantity or about 1,500,000 barrels 
daily went to western destinations 
via the Suez Canal. 


Ratio of Oil to Population 

Bearing in mind that oil rev- 
enues are by all odds the pre- 
ponderant economic element of 
the Middle East today, let me 
point up some of the facts of life 
as we find them. Kuwait with 
some 200,000 of population enjoys 
the revenues from 1,200,000 bar- 
rels a day. Iran with 20 million 
veople has 600.000 barrels a day. 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia have re- 
spectively nearly five million and 
seven million of population and 
800,000 barrels a day and about 
1,000,000 barrels a day of oil pro- 
duction. Obviously oil fields and 
population have no visible rela- 
tionship. 

Oil revenues come not only 
from production but also from 
pipeline transit fees. Jordan, a 
very poor country, picks up some 
revenue from 110 miles of Tapbline. 
Syria and Lebanon are. transit 
countries for both Tapline and the 
lraq Petroleum Company pipe- 
lines to the eastern Mediterranean. 
Fach of those countries also de- 
rives some income from the big 
tanker terminals on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In passing, let me point out that 
while Middle East oil production 
is Gistributed among four maior 
broducing countries, Svria which 
is not a producer can cut all 
branches of both major pipelines. 
Lebanon or Jordan, which also 
have no oil production of their 
own, can cut Tapline. And, of 
course, Egypt which so far has 
relatively little oil production can 
close and has closed the Suez 
Canal to all of the west-bound 
Persian Gulf oil. Thus the control 
Over oi] transportation is almost 
entirely dissociated from _ the 
countries with oil production. 

Up to now, I have tried to show 
vou why Middle East oil is of vital 
importance to us, and I have tried 
to give vou some ot the back- 
ground against which this problem 
must be considered. That we, and 
perhaps more than we, our Euro- 
pean allies, have a vroblem is all 
too evident. Now, what can we do 
avout it? 


Two Broad Approaches 

It seems to me that there are 
two broad approaches we can 
make. The first would be to 
establish and maintain such rela- 
tions with the Middle East coun- 
tries that they will not arbitrarily 
deny their oil to us. This ought 
not to be unduly difficult. There 
is a strong mutuality of interest 
between us and them. Despite 
wide differences in customs be- 
tween East and West, there is a 
surprising amount in common. 
The Prophet Mohammed, whose 
teachings largely constitute Mos- 


lem Law, had a pretty conserva- 


a 


tive philosophy. For example, he 
believed in property rights; in- 
ceed, the Arab penalty for rela- 
tively minor stealing is extra- 
ordinarily severe by our standards. 
He taught that a man’s word must 
be his bond. Adultery is strictly 
taboo, and though the Moslem 
religion permits polygamy, Arab 
women have well-defined rights, 
und are protected by law. By tra- 
dition and philosophy, the Arabs 
abhor the Communist disregard 
for family, religion and property 
rights, and appear at heart to be 
real private enterprisers. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
we find in our dealings with the 
Arab peoples is that many of them 
lack background and experience 
in larger commercial transactions. 
Then, too, it is difficult to negoti- 
ate a contract in Arabic, and even 
more difficult to reduce it to 
writing. The Arab language just 
doesn't heve all the words neces- 
sary to Clearly state the provisions 
and intent of a complex business 
transaction. So far as I can deter- 
mine, there is no way to express 
in Arabic the “whereases” which 
are so dear to the hearts of our 
legal fraternity. 

Yet I think that if we deal with 
the Middle Easterners in good 
faith, patiently, and with due re- 
gard for their intense nationalism 
and pride in their comparatively 
new indenendence, we shall suc- 
ceed. They and we have so much 
to gain from a close relationship. 


Advocates Dispersal 

The other approach, I think, 
must be along the line of achiev- 
ing a reasonable dispersal of our 
commitments. The best of friends 
can and do fall out on occasion, 
and it is foolish to become unduly 
dependent on a single individual 
or nation. There is much that we 
can do to better disperse our op- 
erations. We can build additional 
pipelines, and over routes which 
will avoid the possibility that all 
can be shut down by one govern- 
ment. More pipelines will reduce 
the importance of the Suez Canal. 

Another orfset to the Canal 
might be very large’ tankers, 
which could proceed via the Cape 
of Good Hope, and by virtue of 
the size of cargo achieve fairly 
low cost of freighting. In this 
connection I might say that even 
tankers of 100,000 deadweight tons 
travelling via the Cape would 
suffer some disadvantage costwise 
as against a ship of say 40,000 
deadweight transiting the Canal. 
but the disadvantages would not 
be ruinous. 

Some vrotection, at least against 
interruptions of short curation, 
can be obtained by carrving larger 
stocks of petroleum products in 
the consuming countries, It is ex- 
pensive to build tankage and. of 
course, idle inventory is costly. 

It goes without saying that to 
have in each producing country 
some excess of producibilitv, to- 
gether with a reserve of facilities 
to handle it, is insurance against 
a shutdown elsewhere. 

All of these ideas, as well as 
others, are under consideration by 
oil people and by governments in 
all parts of the Free World. 
Standby facilities of anv kind are 
costly. The safeguards I have 
mentioned are no exception. But 
it could be more costly not to 
have them. 


Paying Stockpiling Costs 

Whether industry alone should, 
or could, pay the whole bill of 
providing these safeguards is 4 
question still to be resolved. It 
would not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect governments to absorb some 
ot the cost of standby facilities 
that exceeded commercial re- 
dquirements, Qur own government 
is essentially doing this by stock- 
viling certain essential materials 
on a substantial scale. 

This problem of maintaining 
access by the West to Middle East 
oil is but one of many and varied 
international problems in today’s 
complex world. It may be signifi- 
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cant, though, that practically all 
of these problems have a common 


to outmode force as the 
arbiter of international disputes. 
That being so, if we solve our oil 
puzzle, it may help to fit in the in which to live. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


at its present level, auto makers will have to come into the 
market soon for more steel, it adds. 

Several signs point to a pickup in the demand for steel by 
midyear, “Steel” noted. 

Some sellers ot hot-rolled carbon steel bars in the Phila- 
delphia and New York areas think consumer inventory adjust- 
ments will have run their course by the end of April and that 
buying in May and June will be on the upgrade. 

In the Boston area, cold-finished carbon steel bars, which 
have been lagging in demand, are picking up slightly for April 
delivery. The New England area also saw a mild flurry in late 
buying of cold-rolled and hot-rolled carbon steel sheets for 
March delivery. 

The Chicago area is seeing a modest pickup in agricultural 
implements. General manufacturing is well sustained. 

At Seattle, order backlogs for reinforcing bars are substan- 
tial. Approach of spring is quickening interest in building con- 
struction and is adding to the demand for reinforcing bars. On 
the West Coast, most second quarter order beoks of mills are just 
about filled and indications point to full bocks for the third. 

Steel consumption and metalworking activity during January 
and February have been above the same months last year, the 
publication reported. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies, having 96.1% of the steel- 
making capacity for the entire industry will be an average of 
94.9% of capacity for the week beginning March 4, 1957, equiv- 
alent to 2,429,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings, as compared 
with 96.0% of capacity, and 2,456,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1957 
is based on annual capacity of 133,459,159 tons as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 97.1% and pro- 
duction 2,485,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,462,000 tons or 100.0%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1956. The 
percentage figures for 1956 are based on an annual capacity of 
128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


Electric Output Continues to Ease in Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, March 2 
1957. was estimated at 11,791,000,000 kwh., uccording to the Edison 
Electric Institute. This was a further decrease from the week 
before. 

The past week's output dropped 129,000,000 kwh. below that 
of the previous week: it increased 592.000,00U0 kwh. or 5.3°7 above 
the comparable 1956 week and 2,064,000,000 kwh. over the week 
ended March 5, 1955. 


Car Loadings Dropped 7.3 in Washingten’s Birthday 
Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 23, 1957 
which included Washington's Birthday, declined by 49,330 cars 
or 7.3% below the preceding week, the Association of American 
Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended Feb. 23, 1957, totaled 626,636 
cars. a decrease of 60.382 cars or 8.8% below the corresponding 
1956 week. and a decrease of 4.436 cars, or 0.7°7 below the cor- 
responding week in 1955. 


U. S. Automotive Industry Increased Its Unit-Volume 
This Week as a Result of Higher Truck Output 


Automotive output for the latest week ended March 1, 1957 
according to “Ward's Automotive Reports,” was slightly improved 
due to an increase in truck production. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 138,938 cars, 
compared with 139,038 in the previous week. The past week's 
production total of cars and trucks amounted to 162,738 units, or 
an increase of 358 units above that of the preceding week's out- 
put, states “Ward's.” 

Last week’s car output fell below that of the previous week 
by 100 cars, while truck output increased by 458 vehicles during 
the week. In the corresponding week last year 132,889 cars and 
24.643 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 23,809 trucks 
made in the United States. This compared with 23,342 in the 
previous week and 24.643 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was vlaced ai 8,310 cars and 1,569 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 5,168 cars and 
1.635 trucks. and for the comparable 1956 week, 7,885 cars and 
2.005 trucks. 

Business Failures Declined in Latest Week and 
Were Below Corresponding Period of 1956 

Commercial and industrial failures reported in the week 
ended Feb. 28 dropped to 284 from 300 the week before and 
trailed the year-ago total of 293 for the corresponding week, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The latest figure was well 
above the 1955 week's total of 222 and the pre-war 1939 week 
mark of 254, it stated. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Registered a Further 
Slight Loss the Past Week 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. declined slightly to $6.11 on Feb. 26 from $6.12 in the 
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pieees for some of the others. . And 
conversely, as some of the others 
origin. They arise out of the in- get solved, we may find it easier 
creasing interdependence of na- to deal with the oit problem. 
tions at a time when mankind is 
striving with desperate urgency shall have plenty to think about, 
final we shall find it possible to work 
things out so that the world will 
continue to become a better place 


My guess is that though we 
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preceding week. It compared with $5.95 at this time a year ago, 
or an increase of 2.7%. 

; Commodities quoted higher the past week were steers, hogs, 
jambs, hams, flour, wheat, rye and sugar. Lower in price were 
corn, oats, lard, butter, coffee, cocoa and eggs. 

‘ The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
a to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
evel. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Shows Mild Recovery 
In Latest Week From Year’s Low Point 


After reaching the lowest level so far this year, the Dun & 
Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity price index inched upward 
slightly. At 291.02 (1930-1932—100) on Feb. 25, the index was 
above the 290.93 of the prior week, and it remained higher than 
the 281.86 a vear ago. 

Grain prices fluctuated mildly withir a narrow range in the 
week ended Feb. 25. Reports of rain in parts of the West and 
Southwest resulted in some downward pressure on wheat prices. 
Corn prices strengthened somewhat and oats prices rose reflect- 
ing a sharp decrease in marketings. Daily average sales of grain 
and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade in the holi- 
day shortened four day week averaged about 44,000,000 bushels 
a day, compared with 50,000,000 bushels a week earlier and 62.- 
000,000 bushels in the corresponding week a year ago. Trading 
volume was below last year’s level in wheat, oats, rye and soy- 
beans. contrasting with a moderate increase in the sales of corn. 


. The strength in corn was attributed to a shift in CCC selling 
policy to include sales of number 3 and number 4 grades to 
exporters. 


This was interpreted to mean that the CCC would have less 
lower grade corn to offer in the domestic market. 


Although flour trading remained sluggish the week before, 
with slowness in both domestic and foreign buying, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continued to purchase substantial quantities 
of flour for domestic relief and for’ shipment abroad. Of the 
48,226 sacks of flour received at New York railroad terminals on 
Thursday of the week before, 28,341 sacks were for export, the 
remainder for domestic use. Rice buying remained very active 
with prices strong. The export demand for rice remained sub- 
stantial. 

Coffee trading was slow 
change in prices. 

Imports of green coffee in 1956 ameunted te 2.8 billion 
pounds, compared with 2.6 billion pounds in 1955, according to 
a recent report from the Commerce Department. 

The average import price per pound for coffee was 51.2 cents 
in 1956, compared with 52.2 cents in 1955. 

The pace of sugar trading two weeks ago was the slowest 
in several weeks. Sugar refiners were waiting for the clearance 
of the quantities of spot raw sugar which had accumulated during 
the dock workers’ strike. 


Sugar sales in the week ended Feb. 16, amounted to 146,185 
tons, 12% higher than in the previous week and 5% higher than 
a year ago. 

Small receipts and higher prices for some wholesale cuts of 
pork stimulated trading in hogs the week before, exerting up- 
ward pressure on hog prices. W-hile receipts of lambs at Chicago 
were the largest in several weeks, prices remained firm. 

Cotton buying iagged during the week, but prices did not 
change appreciably. Based on current consumption, the domestic 
use of cotton this season was estimated at 8,700,000 bales by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service Bureau. This compares with 
9,200,000 bales last season. 


Trade Volume Stimulated the Past Week By 
Washington’s Birthday Sales Promotions 
Attracted by Washington’s Birthday sales promotions, con- 
sumers increased their buying of Spring apparel, furniture and 
kitchenwares in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. 
Automobile dealers reported increased volume in new passenger 
cars and sales equalled those of a year ago. 


the past week with very little 


Total retail trade was slightly higher than that of the pre- 
vious week and moderate year-to-year gains occurred. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade the past week was 
2% to 6% higher than a year ago, according to estimates by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. Regional estimates varied from the compar- 
able 1956 levels by the following percentages: New England and 
East South Central 1 to 5; Middle Atlantic +6 to +10; East 
North Central +3 to +7; West North Central and Mountain —4 
to 0: South Atlantic 0 to +-4; West South Central —2 to +2 and 
Pacific Coast +2 to 6%. 

While orders for housewares, furniture, and Spring apparel 
climbed noticeably the past week, wholesalers reported declines 
in the buying of most textiles, major appliances and food prod- 
ucts. The total dollar volume of wholesale orders was close to 
both that of the previous week and a year ago. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis es 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended 
Feb. 23, 1957, increased 3°7 from the like period last year. In 
the preceding week, Feb. 16, 1957, an increase of 7°% was report- 
ed. For the four weeks ended Feb. 23, 1957, an increase of 5% 
was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1957 to Feb. 23, 1957, a 
vain of 3% was registered above that of 1956. 


Bad weather near the close of last week had a retarding 
influence on retail trade volume, and, as a consequence, sales 
declined 1% to 3% below the year ago level, trade observers 
report. 


taken 


According to the Federal Reserve Board's index. depart- 
ment store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended 
Feb. 23, 1957, showed an increase of 14°. above the like period of 
last vear. In the preceding week Feb. 16, 1957. an increase of 13% 
was reported. For the four weeks ending Feb. 23, 1957, an in- 
crease of 8°) was registered. For the period of Jan. 1, 1957 to 
Feb. 23, 1957, the index recorded a rise of 6'> sbove that of 


the corresponding period in 1956. 
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Credit Challenge and Potential Truck Growth 


on trucking states, “So far, the 
industry has to a major extent 
expanded internally. Earnings 
have been plowed back into the 
properties year after year.”2 As 
the market for this type of truck- 
ing expands, so does the amount 
of financing needed, not only for 
equipment, but for terminal fa- 
cilities, maintenance, and other 
needs. There is some tendency 
toward merger, and among larger 
units a very understandable ten- 
dency to resort to equity financ- 
ing for expanded capital needs. 
It should be stressed that the fi- 
nancing of actual automotive 
equipment is but one of the fi- 
nancing problems to be faced. 

It will be apparent that since 
for-hire trucking is essentially a 
small-business industry, the cri- 
teria for credit applied for truck 
purchases will resemble the credit 
evaluation for any business tool 
purchased by any small business. 
Periodically articles have ap- 
peared in banking or other finan- 
cial periodicals attempting to set 
standards for lending of this type. 
Summarizing a few in the order 
of importance: 

(1) Management 
in preference to collateral. A 
weak management “can make a 
bad credit out of a well-planned 
one.” 3 The very last thing any 
lender, whether bank or finance 
company, wants is to repossess 
equipment on the basis of the lien 
normally taken. Obviously mana- 
gerial ability varies, and this is 
why credit always has to be 
granted on seasoned evaluations 
of ability, rather than a slide rule. 

(2) Capital—the industry, due 
to rapid expansion, is character- 
istically undercapitalized. “ —_ 
In a period of operating losses 
the absence of adequate capi- 
talization could quickly cause 
trouble.’ 4 However, there is no 
generally accepted relation be- 
tween assets, debt, and worth. As 
a rule of thumb, a 75% debt-to- 
worth ratio and one-to-one cur- 
rent ratio is used. Like all rules 
of thumb, these are honored in 
the breach as often as the ob- 
servance. 

We need not dwell on other spe- 
cific considerations which include 
adequate working capital, a 
proven earnings record, appro- 
priate licensing, and considera- 
tion of other loans outstanding. 
Once the lender is satisfied on 
these scores, it is desirable, says 
one writer,5 ‘‘to extend about 75% 
of the cost of new equipment, 
with maturities set so that re- 
payment is more rapid than de- 
preciation.” 

Obviously, these criteria of 
credit-granting take a good deal 
of detailed analysis, and must be 
tailored to fit each case. Indeed, 


specifically 





the distinguishing characteristic 
of truck financing, particularly 
in the for-hire and construction 


is precisely individual 
tailoring to fit individual cases. 
‘tne retatedness of business con- 
siderations other than the depre- 
ciated value of truck, including 
management, capitalization, am- 
ortization, and other factors, can 
be easily seen in the foregoing 
remarks. Consequently any gen- 
eralized conclusion I might be 
tempted to draw would probably 
be misleading. 

In preparing this paper, I read 
carefully the American Trucking 
Association’s “Financing the Mo- 
tor Carrier Industry,” which 1 
quoted earlier. It is by truckers 
for truckers, and among other 
things. explains the operations of 
financial institutions to truckers. 
It is eminently fair, and offers 
very sound suggestions. If truck- 
ers take this guide seriously, and 


businesses. 





’ Shields & Co., op. cit., p. 39. 

3J. S. Bridees. “Credit Requirements 
for Moter Carricr Loans” Bulletin of the 
Robert Morris Associates, August 1052. 

4 Ibid. 

S lord. 


financial institutions continue to 
move, as I know they have been 
moving, to meet the truckers in 
their financing needs, I think the 
very last wrinkles can be ironed 
out quickly. For example, the 
A.T.A. pamphlet points out that 
“to assume an unbalanced finan- 
cial condition is justification in 
itself for long-term credit is 
totally without foundation.” Fur- 
ther, it notes that capital is fluid 
and seeks its best return; there- 
fore to obtain capital, the going 
price must be paid. In view of 
statements like this, it would 
seem that understanding is well 
on the way. 


Censtruction Trucking and Road 
Program 


Construction trucking is the last 
‘ategory to be analyzed. While it 
constitutes just 11% of the total 
truck market, this sector is par- 
ticularly important in that it will 
be most immediately affected by 
the Federal road program, and 
involves very heavy trucks. The 
step-up in production of heavy 
trucks — i.e., 16,000 pounds and 
over—can already been seen. In 
1954, about 10.7% of all trucks 
manufactured were in this cate- 
gory; for 1956 the ‘igure is 17.4%, 
a rise of about two-thirds. The 
American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion estimates that an additional 
22.500 vehicles of all types—about 
half of which are over three ton 
or miscellaneous trucks—will be 
needed additionally per billion 
dollars of road expenditure. 

Like most people, I find it hard 
to imagine what a $50 billion 
construction program really means 
in concrete terms, let alone $90 
billion, the probable ultimate road 
expenditure. To concretize the 
figure, something we can _ all 
visualize like the Panama Canal 
or TVA, may be compared to the 
road program. If these giants were 
built today, in 1956 dollars, at cur- 
rent construction costs, it is im- 
pressive to realize that 50 Panama 
Canals, or about 7'2 TVA’s could 
be built for $50 billion we plan 
to spend initially on roads. 

Obviously the financing of con- 
struction or other heavy trucks 
which are heavy business ma- 
chines, must be tailor-made, just 
as technical specifications for 
these giants are job-engineered by 
manufacturer or distributor. Par- 
ticularly in the heavy-truck afea, 
each credit analysis is unique, and 
there are few rule books. Manu- 
facturers and financial institutions 
have developed, and,are continu- 
ing to develop, joint arrangements 
to deal with the special problems 
inherent in heavy truck = sales. 
Thus, truck manufacturers and 
distributors consider financing an 
integral part of the marketing 
job. The truck is job-engineered, 





sold through dealers or. special 
heavy truck distributors, and fi- 


naneced by a financial institution 
in ways which directly meet the 
special needs of the manufacturer, 
the dealer or distributor, and the 
user. 

Terms for heavy trucks tend to 
run to 20% to 30% down, with 
maturities depending upon the 
price of the vehicle, and the use 
to which it is put, which of course 
bears on its depreciation schedule. 

For most trucks, excluding con- 
struction equipment and larger 
for-hire units, terms are not un- 
like automobile terms. Most trucks 
in this category are light or panel 
models, Normally between 25% 
and 33% is paid down, in cash 
or trade-in, with balances on new 
units running 24 to 36 months. 
While there are no national data 


on terms available, those data 
which were revealed that about 
70° were financed in 24 months 


or less, 20 in 30 months or less, 
apd 10°) in 36 months. Like cars 
too, in view of inereasing truck 
priccs and other faetors in recent 
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terms have tended to 
lengthen. From 1953 through 
1956, the percent of new trucks 
financed in 25 to 30 months had 
increased nearly three-fold, the 
portion financed in 31 to 36 
months increased over eight-fold. 
At the other extreme, the propor- 
tion requiring less than 24 months 
had fallen. 

Since the used truck market is 
well defined, with prices and 
depreciation schedules _ readily 
available, terms are well defined 
too, ranging from 18 to 24 months 
in maturity. 


vears, 


Broader Aspects 


I would like to comment, in 
conclusion, on two rather broad, 
but related topics. First, the effect 
of tight money. This is, of course, 
another topic worthy of full treat- 
ment. But two factors are readily 
apparent. To the extent that the 
non-availability of funds have 
forced banks to make allocations 
as between one use and another, 
there have surely been instances 
of denial of financings which 
would have been granted under 
more normal circumstances. The 
very word allocation implies a 
choice among alternatives com- 
peting for a scarce supply——in this 
case of money. In the case of 
sales finance companies, the same 





forces are at work, but to a lesser . 


extent. For sales finance compa- 
nies, it must be recognized that 
the volume of truck financing, 
significant though it is, is less than 
10% of the total volume _ of 
automotive credit extended. Virtu- 
ally all of the funds of the larger 
sales finance companies go to 
automotive financing, so there is 
little question of allocation be- 
tween uses. With the funds avail- 
able, sales finance companies seek 
sound automotive outlets. Tight 
money affects price as well as 
availability, and the cost of money 
has risen. 

Some economists now believe 
that the tightest of the tight 
money period may be over, with 
perhaps one more twist at tax- 
time in the early Spring. However, 
while the availability of funds is 
likely to increase as_ capital- 
expenditure stops shooting up and 
instead plateaus, it is doubtful 
that the price of money—the in- 
terest rate—will recede to the low 
levels of a few years ago, although 
it may recede somewhet from 
present levels. The current tight 
money pinch has, I believe, ob- 
scured the fact that there is also 
a long-term rise in money rates 
at work, along with the rise in 
wages and commodities. Owing to 
the Federal Reserve’s postwar 
bond-support policy, this trend 
was largely suppressed until 1952, 
but as is usual with suppressed 
symptoms, it is now making up for 
lost time. 

The question of the availability 
of funds for the future growth of 
the truck industry is the second 
question on which I would like to 
comment. There is no doubt in my 
mind that financial institutions 
can’ supply the needs of that 
growth. As noted earlier, about 
10% of sales finance automotive 
credit goes to trucks. Bank fizures 
are not similarly available, but it 
is doubttul that the ratio would be 
significantly larger. 

At the projected rate of srowth 
of truck production, from about 
one million units in 1957 to 1.3 (or 
1.48 if exports are included) by 
ihe half-trillion G.N.P., a pre- 
portionate rise in credit necds 
may be projected. Without labor- 
ing the details, it is clear that the 
growth of truck credit presents 
no real financing problem. The 
assets of financial institutions will 
vrow at least in proportion, and 
the volume of truck financing will 
represent no greater share — in- 
deed a slightly lesser one — of 
total automotive credit extended 
by financial institutions than at 
present. 

Truck manufacturers and users 
may rest assured that financial 
institutions can and will carry 
their end in the growth ahead, 
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Current Business Trends 
And the Wage Outlook 


season have been running slightly 
below sales of last year; 

Freight car loadings, which had 
been expected by shippers ad- 
visory boards to be greater in the 
first quarter of 1957 than in the 
first quarter of 1956, have been 
consistently running well below 
a year ago; 

There has been a slackening in 
the rate of wholesale price in- 
creases since about the middle of 
January; 

The index of industrial produc- 
tion in January (after adjustment 
for seasonal factors) was slightly 
below December; 

Total private construction in 
January (after adjustment for 
seasonal factors) was the lowest 
for any month in over a year; 

The seasonal drop in business 
loans in the weekly reporting 
member banks was about twice as 
large in January and February, 
1957, as in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

The two principal questions 
which arise about the state of 
business are: (1) what are the 
causes of the prevailing lull in 
business; and (2) will the current 
lull be followed by contraction 
or expansion? 


Il 


The Causes of the Present Lull 
In Business 


The lull in business may be 
ascribed to two basic causes: (1) 
a drop in the rate at which busi- 
ness enterprises were accumulat- 
ing inventories; and (2) a decision 
by many enterprises to conserve 
cash in order to finance large 
programs of expenditures on plant 
and equipment. These two causes 
are inter-related but independent. 

The decision to reduce the rate 
at which inventories were being 
accumulated was a wise one and 


in the interest of economic sta- 
bility. Total inventories, it is 
true, were not unduly large in 


relation to sales—in fact, in the 
latter months of 1956 they were 
little larger in relation to sales 
than they had been a year before. 
But in the last quarter of 1956 
the accumulation of inventories 
had been going on at an annual 
rate of $4.4 billion outside of ag- 
riculture. This is about 50% 
above the normal rate. Such a 
rate of inventory accumulation 
could not go on for many months 
without causing trouble, and an 
early reduction in the building 
up of inventories was desirable. 
There was no increase in manu- 
facturers’ inventories in Decem- 
ber and only a negligible increase 
in January. The decision to cut 
down the rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced in part in many instances 
by the fact that firms were 
committed to large expenditures 
for plant and equipment and by 
the additional fact that they faced 
a tight money market. They 
needed money to pay for new 
plant and equipment. What would 
be more natural than for them to 
reduce the rate at which inven- 
tries were being accumulated” 
The decision to reduce the rate 
of inventory accumulation was 
first reflected in a fairly large 
drop in new orders of manufac- 
turers in December, 1956. As I 
have pointed out, there was no 
rise in manufacturers’ new orders 
in January. The drop in new 
orders in December was followed 
by a small drop in _ industrial 
production in January. The total 
number of men at work outside 
of agriculture does not seem to 
have been affected, but there was 
a fairly sharp drop between De- 
cember and January in the 
-weekly hours worked in manu- 


facturing, and a drop of almost 
2°, in weekly take-home pay of 
factory workers. In the 
these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that retail sales in Janu- 
ary, after adjustment for seasonal 
influences, showed no gain over 
the high rate of sales in Decem- 


ber. The decision to reduce in- 
ventories has been manifested 
also in the more-than-seasonal 


drop in business loans of weekly 
reporting member banks in Janu- 
ary—about twice as large as the 
drop in January, 1956 and by 
the unexpected drop in car load- 
ings below the levels of a year 
ago. The shippers advisory boards 
had been predicting a small in- 
crease in car loadings in the first 
quarter of 1957 over the first 
quarter of 1956. 


Industrial Contract 
Awards 

The second basic decision that 
has brought about the lull was the 
decision of many corporations to 
conserve cash for expenditures 
on plant and equipment by omit- 
ting extra year-end dividends. 
As a result, the annual rate of 
dividend disbursements dropped 
in December well below the level 
of any month in 1956 and even 
below the monthly average of 
1955. This was the principal rea- 
son why total personal incomes, 
after adjustment for seasonal 
factors, did not increase between 
November and December. Closely 
related to the decision of corpo- 
rations to conserve cash has been 
the postponement of a few proj- 
ects by some prominent com- 
panies. These postponements, of 
course, have not prevented total 
industrial private construction 
contract awards in January trom 
running 4% above January, 1956. 


Rise in 


III 


After the Lull What—Contraction 
Ov Expansion? 

Is the present lull in business a 
prelude to a real contraction? Will 
this lull lead to cutting down of 
present high programs of ex- 
penditures on plant and equip- 
ment or delay in = starting new 
projects as present ones are com- 
pleted so that total outlays will 
gradually drop? If investment 
expenditures drop, will the con- 
traction feed on itself, producing 
drops in employment, personal in- 


comes, retail sales, and before 
long attempts to reduce inven- 
tories? 

Some fear has been expressed 


that the economy may be building 
up an excessive inventory ol 
plant and equipment and that we 


may soon encounter trouble be- 
eause of general over-capacity. 
The estimates of the McGraw- 
Hill Company show a 51% in- 
crease in manutacturing capacity 
since 1950. These fears that the 


economy is developing excessive 


capacity do not appear to be 
well grounded. The McGraw- 
Hill index of factory capacity 


exaggerates the real increase— 
possibly because the McGraw- 
Hill sample is based too much upon 
the returns from large plants in 
rapidly expanding industries. 
Certainly, the industries of the 
country as a whole were produc- 
ing fairly close to capacity in 
1956 because the entire available 
labor supply of the country was 
being pretty completely used. But 


the index of factory output in 
1956 was only 31% above 1950. 
The index of factory output has 


its defects—the system of weight- 
ing gives it a downward bias 

but it is not likely that the index 
understates the increase between 
1950 and 1956 by more than 5 or 
6 percentage points. Hence, 
must conclude that the 


one 


real iii= 


light of 


rease in factory capacity be- 
tween 1950 id 1956 was prob- 
ably not more than 36 or 37‘<.!} 
The increase in factory output 
between 1953. when the economy 
Was operating at fairly close to 
capacity. and 1956, when the 
economy was operating at about 
capacity, was only about 9.2%, 


though the McGraw-Hill index of 
manufacturing capacity rose more 
than 20% in the same period. 


Sees No Surplus Capacity 

The total private output of the 
entire economy increased, in 
terms of 1956 dollars, from $345.5 
billion in 1953 to $376.5 billion in 
1956, or only 9% between 1953 
and 1956. In the same period, per- 
sonal incomes aiter taxes rose 
from $250.2 billion to $286.6 bil- 
lion, or 14.5%. Population § in- 
creased from 159.7 million in 1953 
to 168.1 million in 1956, or 5.3%. 
Hence, private output per capita 
increased from $2,162 (in 1956 
dollars) in 1953 to $2,239 in 1956, 
or only 3.56% —a very inadequate 
increase for a three-year. period 


and certainly not one that sup- 
ports fears that the country is 
getting too much _ productive 
capacity. Rather, the figures in- 


dicate that the economy in the 
last three years has not done a 
particularly good job of increasing 
productive capacity. 

The available facts provide 
better support for the view that 
the lull will be followed by ex- 
pansion rather than by contrac- 
tion. To begin with, there is every 
reason to expect business to be 
well-sustained during the lull. 
The high rate of expenditures on 
plant and equipment will be well- 
sustained because these outlays 
Jargely reflect long-range plans of 
enterprises and are based upon 
progress in technology and shifts 
in markets. Industrial contract 
awards in January as I have 
pointed out, were 4% above Janu- 
ary, 1956. Furthermore, new cor- 
porate securities to finance outlays 
on plant and equipment are being 
issued al a Nigu race. BVen ii the 
rate of accumulation of inven- 
tories drops from the moderately 
high rate of the last quarter of 
1956, no general decumulation of 
inventories at the present time 
is likely—inventories are too low 
for that. The expanding parts of 


the economy are sufficient to 
offset the drop in_- production 
caused by the decrease in in- 


ventory accumulation. These ex- 
pending influences’ are rising 
government expenditures and 
rising wages, adding to personal 
incomes even in the _ face. of 
possible small declines in em- 
ployment. 


Perceives Expansion 
But why should the period of 
lull be followed by expansion? 
The expansion will probably not 
come to any great extent from a 


rise in outlays on plant and 
equipment, though progress’ in 
technology creates a long-term 
tendency for these expenditures 


to increase. The expansion will be 
brought about in the main by 
three influences. In the first 
place, government expenditures 
for goods and services will con- 
tinue to rise. In the second place, 


expenditures on housing may be 
expected to begin rising by the 


latter half of the vear. There is a 
good underlying demand for hous- 
ing—the result of a tendency for 
people to move from cities into 
the suburbs, of rising incomes, of 
the increasing size of families, and 
of a demand for houses with con- 





1 The following table compares’ the 
McGraw-Hill index of manufacturing 
‘apacity with the Federal Reserve index 
of actual factory output fer the 
1950 to 1956. Each index is expressed 
in terms of 1950 100. 

MeGraw-Hitll 
Index of 
Manufacturing 


years 


Index of 


Year Capacity Factory Ovtput 
1456 100 lf 

95) 7 107 

1%: 2 7 , 

1353 5 120 
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veniences not found in most older 
houses. There has been much talk 
about the problems of residential 
construction, but in January resi- 
dential contract awards were 1% 
in dollar volume more than a 
year ago—quite different from the 
record made in the closing months 
of 1956. The lull in business will 
reduce the shortage of mortgage 
money that has been limiting the 
demand for housing. Furthermore, 


the lull itself. if it persists for 
some months, will lead the gov- 
ernment to act ‘to increase the 


supplies of mortgage money. 

In the third place, wage in- 
creases will tend to raise per- 
sonal incomes and the demand for 
consumer goods. There is little 
realization of the extent to which 
wage increases have already been 
granted for 1957. These increases 
have been built into long-term 
contracts negotiated mainly in 
1955 and 1956 and“running until 
1958 or 1959. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimatesthat about five 
million workers cogered by more 
than 550 contracts¢ will receive 
automatic wage ineféases in 1957. 
The average ‘iftr@€ase will be 
around seven cents an hour. Most 
of the increases will occur in 
May, June, July, and November. 
Many more increases will be 
negotiated in the new contracts 
that replace the ones expiring in 
1957. 

This analysis of the immediate 
outlook for buSiness and of the 
probable aftermath of the lull in- 
dicates that the pattern of busi- 
ness for the year 1957 will be 
materially different from that 
quite generally predicted by fore- 
casters at the -beginning of the 
year. Most of -these forecasters 
stated that the first half of the 
year would be a period of expan- 
sion and that -the second half 
would be ae period of either 
horizontal movement or slow 
contraction. At the present time, 
it looks as if the pattern will be 
very different. The first part of 
the year (possibly as much as the 
first half) will -be a _ period of 
horizontal movement with small 
month-to-month changes or pos- 
sibly a very slow rise. But the 
second half of the year will be a 
period of greater expansion—not 
rapid expansion, but moderate or 
moderately slow expansion. 


Iv 
Develonments in Industrial 
Relations in 1956 

The. difficulty of summarizing 
briefly and accurately develop- 
ments in union-employer relations 
is suggested by the fact that there 
are more than 125,000 collective 
egreements' ineffect, covering 
around 18 million workers.2 Of 


these agreements b2tween 1,700 
and 1,800 cover 1,090 workers or 
more, or about 9 million in all. 


About 300 of the agreements cover 
5,000 or more employees each.3 
Let us look first at some of the 
principal developments in 1956; 
then let us look at the prospects 
for 1957 and 1958: and finally, let 
us consider briefly a few impor- 
tant current trends that are not 
particularly related to 1956 or 1957 
—-particularly trends in the ad- 
ministration andthe negotiation 
of contracts. 

An examination of contract 
negotiations in the year 1956 
shows the following principal de- 
velopments: (1) rather large wage 
increases; (2) some tendency to 
move away from uniform flat 
cents per hour increases: (3) little 
change in regular working hours 
per week: (4) a somewhat limited 
spread of supplementary unem- 
ployment compensation; (5) a 
continuation of the tendency to 


2 Monthly Labcr Review, July, 1956, p. 
805. 


3 Unfertunately, there is ne breakdown 
f the agreements by the size of the em- 
ployers covered. About one-third of the 
agreements covering about two-fifths of 
the workers apply t>? multiple employer 
groups. These multiple e:nployer agree- 
men:s usuaily anoply to s~a'l e nnlerr- re 
Thus, many of the agreements covering a 
large number of employees apply only 
cr mainly to small employcrs. 


es Thu: say, March rf 1957 


liberalize fringe benefits—to in- 
crease the number of paid hoi:i- 
days, to liberalize vacation plans, 
pension plans, and sickness and 
welfare plans: (6) a consiaerable 
increase in the number of so- 
called “long-term” agreements 
running two or three years; and 
(7) a rapid tendency to incorpo- 
rate cost-of-living escalator clauses 
in contracts. Let me comment 


briefly upon some of these de- 
velopments. 
The year 1956 stands out as a 


period of rather large wage in- 
creases. The rise in the average 
hourly earnings of factory work- 
ers in 1956 was 10 cents as com- 
pared with 7 cents in the previous 
year, and 4 cents between 1953 
and 1954. In building construction, 
retail trade, and other fields the 
rise in hourly earnings was also 
considerably greater in 1956 than 
in 1955. The rather large increase 
in hourly earnings in 1956 oc- 
curred in the face of virtually no 
gain in physical productivity. In- 
deed, output per worker per year 
in 1956 was virtually no greater 
than in 1955. The rise of wages in 
the face of stationary output per 
manhour put strong upward pres- 
sure on prices. Hence, in spite of 
the policy of credit restraint im- 
posed by the monetary authorities, 
consumer prices rose by nearly 
2.9% between December, 1955, 
and December, 1956, and the 
wholesale prices of products other 
than farm products and foods rose 
by about 4.3%. Factory workers 
lost through higher prices about 
half of their gain in money wages 
between December, 1955, and De- 
cember, 1956. In spite of t e fact 


that money wages of factory 
workers increased considerably 
more in 1956 than in 1955, the 


purchasing power of hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers gained 
less in 1956 than in 1955. 


Overtime Rates and Shift 
Differentials 
The growing scarcity of skilled 
workers and their increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the differentials 
between their wages and those of 


less skilled workers has led to a 
movement away from flat cents 
per hour wage increascs and to 
various arrangements for doing 
more for skilled workers. The 
percentage wage differential be- 
tween skilled and unskilled jobs 


does not seem to have increased 
curing the last three years, but 
the slow narrowing of this dif- 
ferential has apparently been 
halted.4 There is a slow tendency 
in negotiations to increase over- 
time rates and shift differentials. 
It looks as if overtime rates in 
most plants are already too high, 
since these rates are more than 
sufficient to make overtime quite 
popular with most workers. On 
the other hand, it looks as if shift 
differentials are still too low, since 
the diffcrentials are not large 
cnough to equalize the attractive- 


ness of the several shifts. The 
great majority of workers still 
prefer the first shift at a lower 
rate to the second or third shift 


at a higher rate. One of the most 
important wage changes in 1956 
was the institution of premium 
pay for Sunday work as such in 
the steel industry—time anid one- 
fifth for the first year and time 
and one-fourth thereafter. This 
is a precedent that will have far- 
reaching long-term effects. 

Little was done in 1956 to change 
the length of t:e working week. 
For some years most unions have 
shown little interest in reducing 
the length of the working week 
and, except in the railroad indus- 


trv, there have been no large 
changes in the working week 


in American industry for 15 years. 
The indifference of unions to this 
issue seems to be a result of the 
continuously high employment. 
Supplementary unemployment 


+U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Qc- 
cupational Wage Reilationships in Seven- 
teen Laber Markcts.” Menthiv Labor Re- 
view, December, i956, p. 1419. 
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compensation plans, which caused out of a sample of 313 contracts New Cyclical Wage Pattern The year 1958 will also see im- administration of trade agree- 
such a furor in 1955, are spread- in 1948, 24.6% were for more than An examination of the changes Portant negotiations in the glass ments and caused many com- 
ing rather slowly — much more one year; in 1950, 46.4% of 306 in wages 1n recent years Toads industry, the aireraft industry, panies to put short-run considera- 
slowly than most other fringe cunliacis were tor more than one to several interestin pce Freer yoo and the farm equipment indusiry. tions of production ahead of their 
benefits. At the end of 1956 these year; and in 1956, 56.0% of 923 concerning the effect of change in If business continues good through long-run interest in good adminis- 
plans covered only about 2 million contracts were for more than one the wage structure and the wage 1958 (and there are good reasons tration. The progress in admin- 
workers. The plans spread to the yvear.? Very few contracts run for policies of unions on the economy. to expect that it will), wage in- istration has taken the following 


Steel industry, the aluminum in- more than three years. To begin with, the structure of creases in that year will be principal forms: 

dustry, and the rubber industry Most of the long-term contracts Wages is being changed in ways 8reater than in 1957. It is too 

in 1956. Most unions show little provide for automatic wage in- that increase the rate at which aly to speculate at any length Progress in Five Areas 

or no interest in these plans. The creases, and many of them provide Payrolls rise in periods of boom. Concerning what the issues will (1) Company policies for deal- 


total amount paid out in benefits that wages or other items may be ‘his is being done in three prin- be. The United Automobile Work- jng with wildcat strikes. In many 
under the plans, even in the auto- ;e-opened for negotiation during cipal ways—the increase in over- €rS has announced that it intends enterprises wildcat strikes were 
mobile industry where the bene- the life of the contract either with time premium rates, the increase. t© Make a big issue of a shorter ¢requent and management lacked 
fits became payable in the prin- or without the right to strike. But in shift premium rates, and the Work week, but the union may 4 definite policy for dealing with 
cipal companies on the first of one of the most important devel- spread of cost-of-living escalator °t do this. So long as employ- them. In particular ei 8 
June, 1956, have been quite small opments of the last two years has !?™ses. These same changes also Ment is high, the rank and file agements were afraid to impose 
in relation to the payrolls of tue been. the conversion of nominal tend to make payrolls decrease imterest in a shorter work week giscipline for such strikes. Wild- 
companies. A unique supplemental long-term contracts into real long- Mere rapidly in periods of con- 2Ppears to be quite lukewarm. cat strikes have not been elimi- 
unemployment benefit plan was term contracts by substituting au- traction, but this effect is offset Hence, the union may concentrate pated as a problem, but enormous 
negotiated by the Federation of tomatic wage increases for wage by the automatic annual wage in- demands that arouse mote en- progress has been made 

Grain Millers in the Harper Flour re-opening clauses. creases that are a feature of so thusiasm among the rank and file. 
Mills, Inc., of Buffalo. It made he extension of contracts to M@ny agreements. And while un- More money for the skilled work- (2) Moderate progress has been 
company contributions to a trust two or three years aioe pe a le emplovment compensation does ©FS 1% the industry is certain to be ee wa et ee 
fund vary from 2 to 5% of pay- beth bette ae Ossie not add to pavrolls, it does help OMe Of the union's principal de- able seniority rules. As éveryone 
rolls depending upon the number jt pives both sides i se ia sustain labor incomes. Thus, the ™@nds. This demand may not knows, seniority is a complicated 
of man-hours required to produce tunity to prepare their Tc seh net effect of these several changes 2FOuse great enthusiasm among subject, and seniority rules some- 
a ton of feed.5 also better plated a6 coe is to raise labor income more rap- the majority of the members, but eke mits peng ect: Tae 
tracts. When negotiations come i@!y in periods of expansion and an cael a pee nay ho a eke wore ‘womeee ond ilk saan 
every year, no sooner have nego- !© Check the drop of labor income skilled “Wenleeds ir the union. ment not looking very carefully 
tiations been completed, than each !" Periods of contraction. iieial rag 


High and rather steady employ- : : 
idee ie dnaeeeh die tA ; _. With a year of considerable ten- into their probable consequences. 
Ss’ side must begin to get ready for A special word should be said gion and strain in prospect in I have even heard managements 


of employees in paid holidays and the next negetiation. Neither side about the built-in wage increases 1958. emplovers would be wise to say that they would be willing to 
vacation plans. Agreements con- has prover onportinity to vive the Which are an inseparable feature yse the eines uiet of 1957 to take any seniority rules that 
tinued to be liberalized in these administration of the contract the Of long-term contracts and which improve their hells seen practices would be satisfactery to the union. 
respects. I do not have the in- then-™* and attention that it de- °"* qite ranidly becoming » more and also to improve the adminis- The result of failure to give 


Increasing Holidays and Vacations 


formation to enable me to sa ‘ves.8 at j ‘ ‘haracteristic p : . : 
hett i lire y “serves. and more important characteristic tration of their contracts with proper attention to the probable 
whether or not liberalization of of our economy. The day is prob- — ‘ “sed i 
rovisi ing holid and : ‘ ‘ gle — unions. consequences of seniority rules 
nr cara egy a penne Spread of Escalator Clauses 7" an far distant when at least VI has been the development of ex- 
Mga or gla mon e - y The snread of long-term con- mi ion w orkers: (twice the Progress in the Negotiation and ceedingly expensive bumping 
9; previous years, tracts has been acc eae ; present number) will automati- a - ‘eg cacti in so lants d i 
ast 0) ats ee ee acts has been acccmpanied by a : ; Administration of Union- practices in some plants, and in 
ut the movement toward increas- great increase in escalator clauses cally receive wage increases each 


: ’ . m es loss flexibili in 
ing the number of holidays and {jeg to the consumer price index, Y°@!- Insofar as these built-in Management en the cie-rart cae Gee cakeey 
the length of vacations went on Jn Januarv. 1955. the number of “®8e inereases are confined to More important than the settle- rights are established by any rule 
rapidly. workers covered we gas: ies TOS companies which can pay Ments that were made last year O' Whether a good rule or a bad rule, 
The spread of pension plans to was about 2 million: at the begin- ‘2m even in the face of declining that are likely to be made this these rights are difficult to 
new companies, which was going ning of 1957. the escalator clauses P'Siness without impairing their year or next are developments 1m change. The process of improv- 
on quite rapidly guring most of covered about 38 million workers® ‘'edit position, these built-in in- the procedures and practices i ing seniority rules has been a 
the last 15 years, has slowed down Among the incustries in which ¢'¢@ses are an important stabiliz- Negotiating and adminisiering gigow and painful one and much 
cancidershly, At the end of 1956, escalator clauses have recently 1% influence. They tend to sus- union-employer contracts and 1 stil] remains to be done. 
about 23,000 pension plans quali- been adopted are the steel indus- ‘®!2, Spending in periods when ae a oe ee Powe 3) Th 1 t of 1 
Ams ined ‘aceguury regulaions try, the aluminum. industry a. production and emplovment are lems of industrial relations. Mueh pri } e when aid sega ¥.. oose 
fr"tax consideration. These plans trucking industry. the ae a ae contracting. But built-in wage Progress remains to be made, but production standards with proper 
én ene 3 ane te 7 y, tne Meal PpacK- + arcases which avvlv wank developments of the last several standards and, in some cases, the 
“ y 4 million workers, ire Industrv. and the avreements Increases which appty to weak GREP o@ ia F l t of sub rged incen- 
or roughly a little more than one of the ron-overating railroad un- COMPANies may aegravate contrac- YEAts —_ gage Serer Duar tive yore ith 7 od ere The 
out of three employees in private ions and some of the operating ‘0s in business by impairing the | Coulee te. a een 3S Eee ~~ ol for the. @e- 
non-agricultural industry. Some unions. crecit standing of the weak firms. oe a wae nae ween pre boa Ager gree “ io ee stand- 
powerful unions (the Teamsters, Jy pecent months wage increases As built-in wage increases spread, rose alee a ane a pia nye iy Me cre Tit admin-= 
for example) are spreading sup- ransings from u wage increases they will make it:more and more Dtactices Shan are ae Ee ee : iv 
peta : : ranging from 1 to 4 cents per hour jmperative that the government ods. A few companies have becn Istering standards and incentive 
plementary pension plans to small have been given to many thou- ag a tp cdasin aan ig cts ie iuaat's wince 3 ‘ritical look Systems. In many plants these 
employers. but from now on the carde “tuglh20 paced Piteee '- take very vigorous steps to halt taking an over-a and critical look et eee plants Be 
p10} sards of workers under cost-of- at their policies and have been loose — practices continued long 


aA at lat gi inate : he es - al eniekly any contraction in busi- : 
geen a the employees covered living escalator clauses. Many ness asking themselves whether they after the war. In the course of 
y supplementary pension plans workers have received two such Vv really possess a well-thought-out time, however, loose standards are 


will probably be slower than in jncreases during the last six The Outlook for 1937 and 1238 set of labor policies or whether bound to impair the competitive 
the past. A large number of small ponths. The number of workers ait “ they have been allowing the iniii- position of the company. Many 


employers cannot meet the ac- receiving increases under escala- The outlook for 1957 is that ative in labor matters to be taken concerns, therefore, have been led 
crued liability in.posed by a pen- tor elauses in recent months has W@8€S and prices will rise less ) tty completely by the unions. to take steps to improve their 
sion plan. 2 ch on been: than they increased in 1956, One TI chee wn _ sgtandard-setting processes and also 

The process of liberalizing ex- August, 1956 — 500.000 workers reason is that there are fewe1 The principal improvement 1n 4, improve their standards. Tech- 


wage negotiatiens in whicll pow- negotiating methods has been yjological change has helped them 

and trucking industries. erful pattern-setting unions will ea ee ee in this because these changes have 

September, 1956 — 1,250,000 in a Byes oe agere a ployers are doing more and more given an Cpperusnity te te = 

the automobile and farm equip- ye iy 198 a ee ie Ty orcol Ae nds baler nn preparing tinte standards. In a few extreme Cases, 

ment industries and in other in- “tao m ioe Wer DS t ie le nln cing aig Meg however, it has been necessary 
stries al ; eum industry, the rubber indus- Cases. Employers Usually KNOW Iti to transfer work to new plants. 


isting pension plans continues at 
a fairly rapid rate. Pensions are 
being increased, eligibility re- 
quirements are being lowercd, 
protection is being broadened to 
include permanent disability un- 


in aircraft. electrical machinery, 


: ‘ ; dustries. oie : a aie = <a é > ° « ye vey rhe ‘ fe . P ° 

der some circumstances, a limited lof 2 trv. and between the railroad in- advance what the principal union ay Dee cennnentate dine 

amount of vesting is gradually December, 1856—1,500,000 work- dustry and some of the train serv- demands will be, and more ai d P a : ‘ 
sate more they gather facts and make methods of handling grievances. 


being introduced. Thus, in the ers in the automobile, farm equip- ice unions, and in the Pacific ! t ; Bice . a. 
steel_ industry last year vesting ™°"'. 2ireraft, and electrical in- Coast shipyards. These negotia- investigations in support of the In the early days of collective 


was negotiated for cmployees who 4UStries. tions may set some fairly larce company’s position. An increasing bargaining, In many gyre sgh 
: ; : * ‘ ‘ ary 1057..¢ wnvkare Wave inereases. Other ji tant number of companies build up a One Was too busy to give mucit 
have reached the age of 40, have January, 1957—900,000 workers Wase Increases. S’ther important ee , clause fi | , «a thought to methods of administer- 
15 years seniority, and who are in steel, aluminum, aircraft, and Negotiations in 1957 In the men’s Cees -OF cretiee Fle On BOW Oe Te cl iewetnan Furthermore, man- 
laid off a meat packing industries apparel industry, the textile in- ©€XPIring agreement has been 18 grie peng -thasaed renee ed with 
“ « t Piss . . : . : ; ae" F ‘ , ia ac ad la agers rAra aw or » ys) , 
: February, 1957—1.000.000 work- @Ustry, and the telephone industry Working and hold management asf rs were too inexpe ao 
Health and welfare insurance, bruary, 199/—1,000,000 work- _.. not likely to produce large in- conferences on changes that collective bargaining to realize 
: pre ssid . wamaietena . ae a AC al t Als nd . , adie : r ninis 
which cover considerably more ¢Fs In the trucking and electrical creases. would be desirable. In connection the importance of good adminis-~ 


workcrs than private’ pension industries, with these conferences, the man- tration of grievances. This topic 
plans, continues to be liberalized. The spread of escalator clauses ar tenak’ ans ha sae eee agement negotiators seek sugges- has many more ramifications than 
. —yo » ¢ $ . : . we a s ‘ n : . avid wen simiae ° 
r ' represents a change in the think- vc creases th: pect smare’ tions from foremen, superintend- I have time to. discuss, Poor 
Long-Term Contracts ing of many union officers. Sev- | " ar a iad were g1vCl Gits and others on changes that grievance administration May 
One of the most important de- eral years ago many leaders ast year. A second reason f» these men would like to see. A have far-reaching effects on the 
velopments in recent years (espe- thought that escalator clauses lim- expecting Pg sug rise mm malt in few companies see negotiations as efficiency of the organization be- 
, F te c : et it ; and prices is the current lull in see Age paler gs Aan, GPE : ‘ jermine the 
cially since 1948) has been the ited the ability of the union to get é rs a useful method of communica- cause it may undermine 2 
ac mabtelion of Lnw-teitin contr cts wage increases for its members business which day affect the tion by which the employee rep- morale of the foremen. Poor 
' ‘grr : ~. total changes for the year. A tnira Cig “ ‘ievance ; inistrati ay lead 
—contracts ru g tw ree. or Perhaps the observation of the ° . ‘ ‘esentatives lear hs ( the grievance administration may lea 
pai + agmeetgay pre ay Prt working of the escalator clause in '©€?50) for expecting a slower rise parecer veel he rt hack the union stewards to challenge 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics the : utorobile industry has led iM Prices (though not necessarilv Companies may prefer to have the duite freely even the most reason- 
». 2 ) se * Statistics a 1D stry s ; P : ’ ‘ a r fe ave » q : , - . 
of 1 737 a sreements cabeshad cate to a change of view. At any rate, ° slower increase in wages) is the ihe stages ee negotiation con- able actions of management sim-~ 
than 1 000 empl yees Ae: nea lhcoe ihe many union leaders bave changed Prospect that productivitv will Giicted with fairly large commit- Ply because the stewards wish to 
. ’ Ba € al — ; : . ‘ imnrove faster ii QR7 ‘ ; ‘ ’ 5 i S ; Apes MD eie 2e 
total of 8,932,800 workers, showed their opinions about escalator |) PFOVS faster in 1957 than if tees from the union. maintain a high grievance rate. 


Oo: i va ; 956 N anave > ts are : : : 5 
hat £30 agree) ; covering 5,- C'auses. gained in 1956. Manag ee e : —_ , Some organizations have been 
hat ©30 agreements covering 5, aware of the poor pro4uctivit: The progress in administering Be 

passe , “teh eee : = slow to realize the importance of 


The nevotiations scheduled for 





011,000 employees were for tWO “7 Manazement Record, June, 1956, p. record of 1957, they are disturbed union-management contracts hus idi a big backlog of griev- 
years or more and 301 agreements 206 eal ~ PE mp avoiding a big backlog oF grie€ 
S age é ag Men 206. about it. and they will try hard to been quite considerable. Phe ‘neces. But considerable progress 
: ae a a8: ccaidiien: ie aon - one coe a a : : a 7 ‘ . : Az : m2 283 ‘ ‘es. i . c , > 
covering 2,206,500 employecs wers 8 Oppesition to the strore trend te- do somethine about it. I believe need for such progress has been ade. and i lant after 
for three vears or more.6 Toe ward lonver-tcrm centracts has been ; if "3 a fe : ' 7 is has been made, and in plant after 
ee tere Le s , voiced by the American Newsna that they will succeed. great. Unionism grew up so rap- 1.4 Gieyvances are now being 
growth of long-term agreements ——- ‘ate div during the 30s and the war P’@ & _s mie +4. — 
5 > ¢ F > Guad. In its 23rd Convention it limited D ; . 4 1diy uring the 30s and the wa x dled far more expeditiously 
is shown by several studies of the maximum duration cf future con- Higher Wages in 1958 that both companies and unions om ) l y I 120 Manage 
» Natians lesctris ‘onfer .. {tracts to two ycars except by permi'ssi y incoming pte ‘ van several years ago. é - 
the National Industrial Conference (("")° ie eal Pee oo wat Rated cs ged What about the year 1958? Trat alike did not have much time to y niall is ser Tl organized to in- 
Board. These studies show t.at approved a motivn that the trend in con- could well be a stormy year. It is give thought either to basic pot- ve “aot complaints and to get 
tract leneth should be teward one year the year when the contracts ex- icies or to problems of administra- , vats a coal 

5 Monthly Labor Review, Septernber, asreements. Monthly Jubor Review. oir A ho the ; sib bile ™ At 4 ; ti in ; f irtherr ore the stron the facts. Further more, manage-~ 
1956, p. 1073. September, 1926, p. 1073. pire in the aulomoonle ngusiry, Von. ee DEES SEUSS, “*Y"S ment has learned the importance 


€ Monthly Labor Review, July, 1956, ° Monthly Labor Review, January, 1957, and the union has alw ays been pressure for production created by o~ ti . d ra ~ge 36 
pp. 810-811. p. 52. ainbitious to be a pattern-seiter. the war had bad effects upon the Continue n page o 
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of taking a firm stand when it is 
right and also the importance ol 
departing from the letter of the 
agreement when it is necessary to 
do this in order to be fair. Man- 
agements have learned the impor- 
tance of not settling grievances by 
mere bargaining. Managements 
have learned not to stand pat on 
weak cases and thus be forced to 
go to arbitration on cases in which 
the management position is diffi- 
cult to defend. 

(5) Improvements in the admin- 


istration of discipline. The new 
militant unions which grew up 
suddenly in many plants led in 


some instances to the development 
of lax policies in administration of 
discipline. In not a few cases the 
very companies which had been 
rather harsh in administering 
discipline before the union came 
in went to the other extreme alter 
the union came in. There are 
many reasons why fair but firm 
administration of discipline is im- 
portant. In addition to the obvious 
reason that rules must be observed 
when people are working together 
in groups, is the effect of lax 
administration of discipline upon 
the moral position of the super- 
vision. Foremen who feel that thev 
have been deserted by higher 
management are going to be poor 
administrators in all aspects of 
their work. 
Vil 
Some Unsettled Problems 
Viy remarks will conclude with 


a brief discussion of several 
problems of importance: (1) the 
need tor the training of more 
skilled workers: (2) the need for 


a systematic review of industrial 
relations practices and policies by 
both employers and unions: and 


(3) the problem of rising labor 
costs and the creeping inflation 


caused by them. 

(1) The need for more skilled 
workers. The foreseeable tech- 
nological trends of American in- 
dustry indicate that the need for 
skilled workers and also for tech- 
nica] personnel will grow fastei 
than the labor force—just as it has 
been growing much faster than 
the labor force for the last 40 odd 
years. The growing need _ for 
skilled workers means. that 
American industry should expand 
substantially its plans for training 
craftsmen and other skilled 
workers. Some skills are best ac- 
quired by the process of upgrad- 
ing—found in parts of the paper 
industry, the steel industry, the 
railroad industry. Many = skills. 
however, can be mastered only by 
formal anprenticeship which gives 
boys experience at various parts 
of the trade and some vocational 
schooling to go with shop ex- 
perience. The number of regis- 
tered apprentices in the United 
States (boys in courses that meet 
the standards of the U. S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and State Ap- 
prenticeship Agencies) has in- 
creased from 21,300 on June 30, 
1941, to 155,800 on June 30, 1952, 
and to 188,000 on January, 1957. 
Washington experts, however. 


re- 
gard the tumber of apprentices 
as far short of the needs of 
industry. 
A few unions have’ shown 


considerable interest in encourag- 
ing the training of more appren- 
tices. Among these unions the 
plumbers’ union stands out. It has 
recently negotiated an agreement 
with the National Constrnetors’ 
Association for a contribution of 
one cent an hour to a fund to 
support off-the-job school train- 
ing for apprentices. This contribu- 
tion is expected to yield about 
$400,000 a year. Although the 
employer ordinarily loses money 
in the first two years of an an- 
prentice’s training, he usually 


comes out ahead in the second 
two years. Hence, net cost to 
the employer of training appren- 
tices can be kept fairly moderate. 


1 
tne 


So superior is the training of 
many boys that they become 
foremen within a few years after 


completing their apprenticeships. 


(2) The need for a systematic 
review of industrial relations 
practices and policies. Union - 
management contracts have de- 
veloped in a piecemeal fashion 
over a period of years. Hence, 
the usual agreement cannot be 
regarded as reflecting carefully 
thought out views of personnel 


policies on the part of either 
unions or employers. The initia- 
tive in introducing changes in the 
agreements has usually come from 
the unions. The union demands 
have sometimes reflected pres- 
sures from the workers in par- 
ticular plants or particular de- 
partments or the interests of cer- 


tain groups of workers, such as 
those who for one reason or an- 
other are particularly interested 


in pensions or paid 
some other condition. 
the union demands have mainly 
reflected the desire of the union 
to match the conditions that other 
unions were getting. 

Employers have 
ments, as a rule, on 
the minimum 
would keep the peace. Some of 
the features that have been in- 
corporated into trade agreements 
have not been particularly well 
understood by either the union 
or the employer, and they may or 
may not come quite close to meet- 
ing the needs of the workers. 
Certainly, in negotiating about 


holidays or 
Sometimes 


settle- 
basis of 
that 


made 
the 
concessions 


pension plans, sickness’ benefit 
plans, life insurance plans, both 
the union and the management 
have been dealing with matters 


about which they have had rather 
limited understanding. Even in 
negotiating about seniority rules, 
very limited consideration has 
been given to the broad question 
of what set of seniority rules con- 
stitutes a sound personnel policy 
for the particular plant. 

Perhaps it has been inevitable 
that trade agreements shall have 
developed in a piecemeal fashion 
and much influenced by political 
pressures. The very fact, how- 
ever, makes it important for both 
employers and union to take an 
over-all look at their handiwork 
and to ask how well and how 
equitably the terms of the trade 
agreements protect and advance 
the interests of the various kinds 
of workers in the plant — the 
interests of the short-service 
workers as distinguished from 
long-service, men as distinguished 
from women, exceptionally able 
workers as compared with work- 
ers of mediocre ability. Such a 
thorough review of the terms of 
agreements and their relationship 
to sound an equitable personnel 
policies will probably not lead 
to large and sudden changes in 
the agreements, but it should help 
both sides to do a better job of 
negotiating. In particular, such 
a review may be expected to lead 
employers to take more initiative 
in negotiations and to work more 
vigorously for developing union- 
management contracts that em- 
body sound personnel practices. 


Rising Labor Costs and Inflation 


(3) The problem of rising labor 
costs and the creeping inflation 
caused by them. Undoubtedly, the 
most important problem that is 
created by current trends in in- 
dustrial relations is the problem 
of rising labor costs and their 
effect upon prices. For some time 
wages have been rising taster than 
the productivity of labor. Between 


953 | 1956. for example, output 
€ anhnou in manufacturing 
went up about 7.7%, but average 
hourly earnings increased 11.8°, 
and there were additional in- 
creases in fringe benefits. 

As a result of wages rising 


faster than productivity, labor has 
lost through higher prices a large 
part of its gains in money wages. 
In the last year, as I have pointed 
out, about half the gains of factory 
workers in money wages were 
lost in higher prices. Employers 
in most industries have been able 
to pass on the increases in costs 
in recent years with the resuit 
that corporate profits after taxes 
per dollar of sales rose from 4.3 
cents in 1953 to about 5.3 cents 
in 1956, and corporate profits per 
dollar of stockholders’ equity in- 


creased from 10.4% in 1953 to 
more than 12% in 1956. But in 
both 1953 and 1956 corporate 


protits per dollar of sales and per 
dollar of stockholders’ equity were 
well below the average of 1947-50. 

It is clear that if wages continue 
to rise faster than productivity, 
prices must creep slowly upward 
as they have been doing during 
the last several years. This pros- 
pect is deeply disturbing to many 
economists and businessmen who 
believe that a creeping rise in 
prices is bound to become a gal- 
loping rise and to end, as runaway 
inflation always does end, in a 
great collapse. 

I see no immediate prospect of 
halting the tendency for wages to 
rise faster than productivity. That 
result is the inevitable result of 
the present balance of bargaining 
power between unions and em- 
ployers. Hence, a slow rise in the 
price level will not be easily 
avoided. But I disagree with the 
many eminent economists who 
declare that a creeping rise in 
prices must inevitably become a 
galloping rise. If these economists 
are right (and I am confident they 
are not), a great collapse in the 
United States is not far away 
because in their view as soon as a 
large number of people expect a 
creeping rise in prices to continue, 
their very efforts to protect 
themselves against it or to profit 


from it will cause it to become 
a galloping rise. 
I wish that I could suggest a 


good practical method of limiting 
the average increase in money 
wages to the average increase in 
productivity per manhour, but 
every proposal that I have heard 
presented is a greater evil than 
the one that it is intended to cure. 
Hence, I fear that we shall prob- 
ably have to live for some time to 
come in a world in which the 
price level is slowly rising most 
of the time. The principal com- 
fort that I can offer is that this 
kind of a world is not as bad a 
world as many very distinguished 
economists would have you be- 
lieve. There will be no galloping 
inflation, no runaway prices, no 
frenzy of speculation, and no great 
collapse. Rather, our world will be 
one in which markets will be 
large and expanding, in which 
technology will be changing 
rapidly, in which competition will 


be extremely keen and _ profits 
fairly modest, a world in which 
bondholders’ will fare rather 


badly, in which the proportion of 
the national product going to the 
stockholders will continue to drop 
slowly, and in which most of the 
gains of increasing productivity 
will be to the employees. 


With Colorado Inv. Co. 


(Special tu Tar FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Raymond G. 
Pennv has become affiliated with 
Colorado Investment Co., Inc., 509 
Seventeenth Street. He was pre- 
viously with Carroll & Co. 


Joins Smith, Ramsay 
(Syvec al to Tur Frnaneyat CHPpon 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. — Walter 
Perry III has become associated 
with Smith, Ramsay & Co., Inc., 
207 State Street, 


ror . 
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Canada’s Treasure House of Min- 
erals and Oils—Special 10-issue 
trial subscription to “Stock 
Market News and Comment” 
—$5 — Stock Market News & 
Comment, Ltd., Securities Ad- 
visor, Dept. E, 80 Richmond 
St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Construction in 1956 —U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau ot 
Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y.—On re- 
quest. 


Corporate Debt and the Stock- 
holder: The Effects of Borrow- 
ing on Rates of Return — Louis 
O. Foster—Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
—(paper). 


Debt: Public and Private—Report 
of the Committee on Economic 
Policy—Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.—(paper)—$1. 


Eliminating Premium Overtime 
From Hourly Earnings in Min- 
ufacturing — U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Laber Sta- 
tistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y.—On request. 


Enterprise in Oil: A History of 
Shell in the United Sta:es — 
Kendall Boston—Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 


Street, New York 1, N. Y.-— 
(Cloth )—$7.50. 
Federal Control of Consumer 


Credit — New York State Con- 
sumer Finance Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York 
7, N. Y.—(paper). 


Freeman: Ideas on _ Liberty 
Foundation tor Economic Edu- 
cation, Inc., Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.—50e per copy; $5 


per year. 

Handbook of Life Insurance — 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (on request). 


Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers, February 1957—Containing 


articles on “Finance for Per- 
sonal and Professional Cus- 
tomers,” “The Economic Intelli- 


gence Department of an English 
Bank,” and “Methods of Ter- 
minating or Varying a Trust’— 
Institute of Bankers, Lombard 
Street, London E, C. 3, England 
(available on subscription). 





Mergers Report of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Policy——Chaii- 
ber of Commerce of the Unite | 
States, Washirgton 6, D. C. 
(paper )—50c. 





Monopoly Power as Exercised by 
Labor Unions — National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
(paper) 25 cents. 


More for Your Capital Dollar 


John A. Griswold — The Amos 
Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ininistration, Dartmouth Col- 


Hanover, N. 
request. 


lege, 
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Municipal Costs and Revenues R°*- 
sulting From Community 
Growth—Walter Isard and Rob- 
ert Coughlin — Chandier-Da., i; 
Publishing Company, Box 251 
Wellesley 81, Mass.——$5. 


North Carolina, the Tar Heel State 
—8-panel folder and map with 
packground material on North 
Carolina—State Advertising Di- 
vision, Department of Conser- 


H.—(paper ) 


vation and Development, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 
Oil & Gas Output Forecast — Re- 


port — Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 
(paper). 
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Organizational Picketing in New 
York State: An _ Indefensible 
Union Weapon Which Must Be 
Restricted By Law—Commerce 
and Industry Association of Nev 
York, N. Y., 99 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y.—(Paper). 

Our Manpower Future—1955-65— 
Population trends—Their Man- 
power Implications—U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Ave, 


New York 1, N. Y. (paper) 34 
cents. 
Port of New York — Illustrated 


brochure deschibing facilities 
(available in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese)—Port Promo- 
tion Manager, The Port of New 
York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York l11, N. Y. 
On request. 

Production Forecasting, Planninz 
and Control—Second Edition— 
E. H. MacNiece—John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.—$8.25. 


Punched Card Annual of Machine 
Accounting and Data Processing 
—Volume 5—The Punched Card 
Maccabees Building, Detroit 2 
Mich.—$8.50 (complete set of 
five volumes, $37.50). 

Railroad Transportation—A Sta- 
tistical Record 1921-1955—As- 
sociation of American Railroads 
Bureau of Railway Economics 
Washington 6, D. C. (paper), on 
request. 








Real Estate Forecast for 1957 -- 
Roy Wenzlick—Society for Sav - 
ings in the City of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Saving Income Taxes Through 
Capital Gains — Arno Herzberg 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Security Dealers of North Amer- 
ica— 1957 Edition—Completely 
revised directory of stock and 
bond houses in United States 
and Canada (with a section on 
Hawaii) — Arranged geograph- 
ically—Includes description of 
character of business: names oi 
partners or officers and princi- 
pal department heads; wire 
services: teletype numbers; 
phones; etc.—Herbert D. Seibert 
& Co., Inc., 25 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y.—(Fabrikoid)—~ 
$12. 

Some New Patterns in U. S. Busi- 
ness — Selected business essays 
from “Time’’—Time, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(paper). 

Stock Market, The—Second Edi- 
tion—George L. Leffler — The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Strect, New York 10, N. Y. 
—$7. 

Trend of Bank Loans—Semi-An- 
nual supplement for last half of 
1956—American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, 12 East 36th Street., 
New York 16, N. Y., $2.00 perc 
year. 


Underdepreciation from Inflation 
Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, 1200 18th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (npa- 
per), 25c. 


What You Can Earn in 250 Differ- 
ent Careers—Rittenhouse Press, 
Inc., 2401 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—$1. 


Woman Worker — (Programs and 
Services of the Wemen’s Bu- 
reau, 20c: Minimum Wage and 
the Woman Worker, 10c: New 
Teachers for the Nation’s Chil- 
dren, 15¢c: Negro Women and 
their Jobs, 10c: Bibliograph on 
Employment Problems of Older 
Women, 35c), U. S. Department 
of Labor, 341 Ninth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Yearbook of Interrational Trade 
Statisties, 1955—United Nations 
— Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 
N. Y.—(Paper)—S$S7. 


Your Investments—Leo Barnes— 
Revised 1957 Edition—Americaur 
Research Council, 2 East Ave- 
nue, Larchmont, N. Y.—( Paper) 
—$3. 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IBON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 











Indicated stee] operations (percent of capacity)_-...---__Mar.1 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) 10 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTIFUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—dally average (bbls. of 
gE BAS LED: LE, I LE TEER 22 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)_._-_-_._________ Feb. 22 
Gasoline output (bbis.)____--_--__ athe 22 
le Nk (EE aE EE ne aE Feb. 22 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.}__ sada “eb. 22 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls.).___-____-__ ¢ SE Sat 5 Lew eee ae Feb. 22 
®twcks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at____-.___-____Feb. 22 
ak Se” eS ene meee 22 
RE ON a ee 22 
RE Sa a ER a eee ne EE 22 
ASSOCEATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue frejght loaded (mumber of cars)__--____________ Feb. 23 


Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Feb. 2 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD: 


CR Pa eR SE EEE |e 
cel iad A bi natannapilinllentneniaibitoti mn 
ES a a ee - 

RE ie Sa ade 
Rat Reap aR ees Leer a SF ee ees a 


COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINE 
Bituminous coal and lignite ‘tons} 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


w 


ys 


SYSTEM—1947-49 AVPRAGE = 100 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 


SS ee ee eS Mar. 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 


epee REE 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 


0 a 8 2 ea Sa ee ee eee 4 | 
ee | a E 
Sarap steel ¢tper: grou. ton) _.._.__...___...__.._.____..._-...--—- 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 


Domestic rennery at... ...._.__.._.. sii caasdaiiaaatii 

NGI. "I i crane cinernseeniparmnitnetineinsenaiee 
i a eeceanaaticeeninendl ‘ 
Ci OG ie ee ee E 
ES PE ee eae ee aes ne eae 
A I is ederim cenareprensinge ames epnmnisniin Spa e 
Aluminum (ptimarv: pig. 99% ) at__-_-----_-------------- i 
ee a een «AE 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 


4 | eA a eee 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 





























. 23 
b. 23 


tototye nw Nh tote 
a}ajatadaJalel ~J 


U. 8. Government Bonds______-_------------------------ Mar. 5 

Average corporate __....---__---------------------------! 5 

OS SS a ee ee eee ae eee 5 

Gi Ske Soa ea eS a eS ee ee 5 

- 2 

LE ERS ES Ae ie PNT.” 5 

Railroad Group —_......__--___--_-_~------------------ a; © 

Public Utilities Group__-___---------------------------- Ai 5 

Industrials Group —_-~~-- ‘ 2 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: rs 

U. S. Government Bonds__--__--__--__------------------ S 

Average corporate —_.--- ee =) 

| i i ee err ] > 

NT EE MEETS ATS Esp 20 NE a. int = a oe = 

a ae ee ee er ee i incall 2 

I Ne cseanninintenannamenemenen anne ~ 

Railroad Group .,.-----~~. -------------------------—--—'! far. 5 

Public Utilities G¥oup CS RE eS r. 5 

Industrials Group —_-~--~--_.--------------------------- Mar. 5 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX-_-------------------------- v 5 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: a 

Orders received (tons}_---------------------------------/ 23 

Production <tons) ..__....._.--—_....—--_...---—-—---~- -=---=----= 23 

Percentage of activity____._._---__---------~-------------- 23 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period___-------------- 23 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— : 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 ____------_-------------------- 1 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT -OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
, on’ SS ne 
eS SS ee ae 9 
i  enemerentnearniianaimmani ana 9 
“| "ie ee ee feb. 9 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— : 

Total purchases —___..._-_-_-_----------------------- s 9 
SO a et ty 9 
ONS eS ee ee 4 

ee rr y 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— ' 

Total purchases —.._..._._---_----------------------- 9 
OOS 2 Oe ee 9 
A EE EE a ee ee 4 

US Feb 

“Total round-lot transactions for account of members— ; 

Total purcheses —._.______-____----------------------- : 9 
Short sales __ = 9 
et MINE 2 Tn ceecenapenemnraeneniengrnerenaan ates ; 

ee 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t . 
Number of shares. ~-------------F ° 
Dollar value —--------~~-------—------------~--------- Y 

Odd-lot purclaases by dealers (customers’ sales )— P 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__-_----------~- 3 

Customers’ short sales______-_-_-------------------- 9 
Customers’ other sales____-__-_----~_---~---—--------- 9 

Dollar value —_....-----~-_---_-_ -—_-----—_-+ ---------—---- ;) 

Round-lot sales by dealers— . ; 

Number of shares—Total sales--_--------------------- red 9 
Gienst eaies =... Feb 9 
Ce ; 4 

Round-lot purchases by dealere— 

Number of shares_..____-------------—----------------- 

AL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

TOT CHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales _.---.-_-------—--_----——----------------- , : 
Other sele6 — <<a ann nw we roe sone Pe b 

Tote) sales ~~ ne rr rn nnn Feb. ¢ 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— yn 
All commodities______ ____-—-__._--____.__.---------------- "eb. at 
Parm products-_____-------------------------------- Feb. 26 
Processed foods —.--—-—----_----_._. ----.--------------- Feb. 26 
Beats —.....—- ——- nn rn e= Feb. 26 
All commodities other thea farm and foods__-------~-- Feb. 26 





*Revised figure. 
of Jan. 1, 1957, as against Jan. 1 
Monthly Investment Plan. 
ene-half cent a pound. 


"Includes 789,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
1956 basis of 128,363,000 tons. f 
tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers 
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626.636 
615,287 


$321,197.C00 
211,391.000 
109,806,000 
75,598,000 
34,208,000 


9.850.000 
491.000 


100 
11,791.C00 
284 


5.663¢ 
$62.90 


$52.17 


31.325c 
29.050 

16.000c¢ 
15.600 

14.000¢ 
13.500c 
25.000c 
98.125¢c 


1.357.660 

206.230 
1.170.136 
1.376.360 


22°F 


425.185 
120.500 
481,781 


582,281 


1.998,175 
351,430 
1,921,511 
272,941 


5,914 
14,186 


1.051,288 
10,010 
1,041,278 
$50.702,912 


255,860 
255 860 


552,240 


536,500 
31,311,910 
1,848,410 


116.8 
88.3 
103.6 
80.8 
125.4 


§Based on new 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 
week or 


Previous 
Week 
“96.0 


*2,.456.000 


7.515.400 
‘,976,000 
26.327,000 
2,610,000 
14,685,000 
8,682 000 


202,254,000 
22,552,000 
91.385.0060 
35,812,000 


675.966 
641.556 


$374.710,000 
160,805.000 
213,905,000 
162.856.000 
51,049,000 


9.750.000 
376.000 


102 
11,920.000 
300 


5.661¢ 
$02.90 
$53.33 


31.400c 
30.175c¢ 
16.000c 
15.800c 
14.000< 
13.500¢c 
25. 000c 
£9.250c 


90.84 
96.38 
101.54 
99.04 
46.23 
69.23 
95.32 
46.69 
97.16 
3.25 
,. 98 
3.65 
3.81 
GG 
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727,15t 
2.084.196 
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1,242,434 


$59.541,934 


877,489 
9,404 
668,085 
$42,075,870 


. 30,00C 
978,C60 
' 508,660 


wy 
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125.4 


Month 
Ago 
97.1 


2.485.000 


7.395.500 
8.189.000 
26,850,000 
2.487.000 
14.333.000 
8.702.000 


193,248.000 
25.619.000 
106.490.000 
39,531.000 


665.745 
632,757 


$406,.802.000 
223.012.0000 
183.790.0000 
154,370,000 
29,420.000 


10.170.000 
531.000 


ag 
6 


15.800c 
14.000c 
13.500c 
25.000¢ 
102.375¢ 


91.98 
95.92 
100.81 
98.25 
96.23 
BE.95 
54.86 
96.33 


96.54 


AWW ob W 
—~ > 


595 140 
285,740 
1.461,530 
1.767,270 
349,050 
22.700 
343.700 
366.400 


528,371 
139,950 
558,025 


698,575 


2,472,561 
448,390 
$83,855 


2.832.245 


9 


1,564 230 
$77.553,576 


1,078,221 
8,315 
1,069,906 
$52,253,290 


214,180 
214,180 


+99 070 


613,216 
11,829,160 
12.442,370 


116.9 
89.4 
104.3 
82.9 
125.2 
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100.0 
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», 389.000 
9 

13,829.000 
3, 


193.988,000 
18,684,000 
74.330.000 
37,102,000 


687.018 


671,144 


$355.716,060 
256,368,000 
99.348,000 
80.260,.000 
19,088.000 


.970.000 
572,000 


11,199,000 


293 


5.174 
$59.09 
$47.83 


46.150< 
46.700¢ 
16.000¢ 
15.800¢ 
14.000c 
13.500: 
22.500¢ 
105.750«¢ 


95.63 
108.16 
111.81 
110.15 
108.16 
102.80 
106.56 
108.52 
109.42 


w ho 
Otee& 


aT-100 


wo WW 
W Uh = 
© 1c 


1.984 
100 


$49,696 


3,439,420 
70,735,609 


> 


2,195,972 
6,396 
1,189,576 
$60,075,471 


453,260 
10,247,870 
10,701,13¢ 


ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINFS): 

Preauction of priinary aluminum in the U. S, 
‘in snort tons!—Month of Novenber____- — 

Stocks of alunitinum (short tons) end of Nov. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of November: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
lons each}. =e Tae Se PRs be 6 BS: LEE ip a EN 
Demestic crude oil vutput (varrels)______ 
Natural gasoiine output (barrels) ____ 
Benzol output (barrels) _. 
Crude oil imports (barrels) ~_______ ~~ 
Reiined products imports (barrels) __ ee 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
COBTTOIR >. on te : — 
Decrease ail stocks (varrels)——- 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITULE— 
Month of January: 

Orders for new freight cars_- 

New freight cars delivered _-___- 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
Month ot December: 
Intercity general freight transported by 352 
carriers tin tons)  -.- SS hes 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
January: 
Slab zine snielter output all grades (tens of 
2.600 pourds} Sabicea kaa vedioking 6 
Shipments (tons of 2,000 pcunds)_ 
Stocks at end of period (tons)... -___. 
Unfilled orders at end of period (tons) __ 


ASSOCIATION OF 
Month of January: 


Locomotive units installed in service. ___ 
New locomotive units on order (end of month) 


AMERICAN RAILROADS— 


COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of Dec.: 

Precuction (net tons) — 
Sven coke (net tons) 
Beehive coke ‘net tors) : bs ore 

Oven coke stock at end of month (net tons) 


COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING — FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of Jan.-31 (000’s omitted) ...—...__.._ 
COPPER INSTITUTE—For Month of Jan.: 
Copper production in U. Ss. A— 

Crude ‘tors of 2,000 pounds)-_--__~-~ ities 

Refined (tons of 2.600 pounds )-— 
Deliveries to fabricators— 

In U. S. A. ‘(tons of 2,000 pounds) _- in 
Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 

ef 2,000 pounds) —-- £55525 


COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPT. 
MERCE—RUNNING BALES: 
Consumed month of January hiiitie. 
In consuming establishment as of Feb. 2 

In public storage as of Feb. 2 
Linters—Consumed month oi January 
Stocks Feb. 2 - . 
Cotton spindles active as ot Feb. 2- 


OF COM- 


COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Spinning spindles in place on Feb. 2 mewn 
Spinning spindles active on Feb. 2 

Active spindle hours +00G’s omitted) Feb. 2 
Active spindle hours per spindle in place Jan. 


iNTERSTATFE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Index of Railway Employment at 
January (1947-49100) 


riddle cf 


METAL OUTPUT (BUREAI 
Month of October: 


M.ne 


OF MINES)— 


production 
United 
Gold ‘in fine ounces} 
Silver (in 
Copper (¢in 


T 


= 


of recoverabie metals in the 
States: 


line oulces) 
sort 
€ada tin sport ton 


LONnS 


METAL PRICES ‘E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS) — 
Copper (per pourra) 
Doniestic refinery 
Export refinery 
7TLondon, promp: : 
*+Three months, London «per long ton 
Lead 
Common, New York 
Cominon, East St. 





per pourd) __- 
Louis (per pound) 


Prompt, London «per iong ton) : 
*Three months, London ‘per long tcn) 
Zinc «per pound )—East St. Louis ‘ 
Zinc, Prime Western, delivered (per pound) 
'tZine, London, prompt ‘per long ton) 
*tZinc, London, three months ‘per lonz ton) 
Silver and Sterling Exchange 

Silver, New York ‘per ounce)-— distil 
Silver, London (per ovnce)—_-_- 

Sterling Exchange ‘check) 

Tn, New York Straits . 
Gold ‘per ounce, U. S. price) ee 
Quicksilver «per tlask of 76 pounds) 
“Antimcny, New York boxed 


Antimon ‘per pound), bulk Laredo 
Antimony, (per pound), boxed Laredo 
Platinum, refined «per ounce) be 
rCadmiuim, refined (ner pound) 

Cadmium ‘per pound) é 
Cadmium ‘per pound). 


Cobalt, G's grace 

Aluminum, 995 grade ingo 
age (per pound) 

Aluminum, 99% 


weighted aver- 


primary pig 
pound). 


grace 
Magnesium ingot (per 
N iCKRel 


pount eae 





112.1 
85.1 
98.7 
71.3 

120.4 


annual capacity of 133,150 tons as 


+Number of orders not repor-ed since intreduction of 
where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


Bismuth (pey 
ZINC OXIDE «BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of December: 
Production «short to! : - 
Shipments (short ton 


Stocks at end of month (short tons) s 


*Revised figure. tBased on the producers’ 
producers’ and platers’ quotations 


Latest 
Month 


238.432,.000 
214.174,000 
24,221,000 


+3,000 


26,124,000 
14,722,000 


297,106,000 
17,822,000 


4,005,293 


6, 


835 584 
615,235 
219,649 


2,325,674 


$548,000 


~ 
uy 


St, 


109.479 
139,150 


119,925 


113,564 


840,567 
-640,031 
.217,293 

126,446 

970,445 


3.725.000 


564.000 


18,725,000 


10 


quotation. 


790,900 
431.6 


76.5 


16.000c 
15.800c 
£116.256 
£114.534 
13.500c¢ 
14.000c 
£103.25¢€ 
£98 .582 


91.375c 
80.2£0d 
$2 7957C 
101.308¢ 
$35.000 
$255.000 
36.590c 

33.000c 
33.500c 
$101.028 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.35000 


27.100c 
25.000c 

35.250c 
74.000c 


$2 25 


17,460 
12,679 
26,193 


{Domestic five tons or more but less than carload lot boxed 


from East St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 


Previous 
Month 


149,125 
62,299 


246,213,000 
215,536,000 
24,245,000 
32,000 
31,123,000 
16,660,000 


277,489,000 
110,507,000 


4,561,296 


bs Ta aa 4 
93,787 
*63,632 
foe 


110 
814 


*6,533.126 
*6,328,272 

*204,854 
*2,442,970 


$506,000 


*104,583 


129.839 
9G, 594 


120,645 


631,507 
1,567,196 
16,451,579 
127,176 
978,766 
18,726,060 


21,553,000 
18,736,000 
8,062,000 
403.1 


35.649¢ 
33.876¢c 
£272,967 
£273.408 


16.000c 
15.800c 
£115.681 
£114.604 
13.500c 
14.000c 
£101.368 
£96.796 


91.375¢ 
8C.099d 
$2.78504 


33.500c 
$104.060 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.35000 


7.100c 
5.000c 
5.250c 
2.480c 

$2.25 


2 
2 
2 
3 
7 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 
month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Year 
Ago 


24,685,000 
14,964,600 


284,867,006 
11,180,00C 


1,81% 
4,195 


90,312 
89,96. 
41,33¢ 


60,717 


@ 382,306 
6,650,90C 

231,46C 
1,697,200 


$573,001 


102,71" 
123,79% 


130,43: 


50,01¢ 


50,282 
03,91¢ 
232,23€ 
157,17C 

1,465,232 
19,399,00C 


7 
1,7 
17, 


21,983,00( 
19,399;,00¢ 
9,577,00€ 
478.6 


8O..- 


124,48¢ 
3,202,693 
92,192 
27,564 


43.749¢ 
45.562 
Not Avail 
Not Avail 


16.151c¢ 
15.960¢ 
4118,56¢ 
£116.50C€ 
13.431¢ 
13.93i¢ 
£100.835 
£97 .652 


90.357¢ 
78.267a 
$2 20662 
104.820c¢ 
$35.000 
$273.040 
36.470¢€ 
33.000¢ 
33.500¢ 
$103 569 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$1.70000 
$2.60000 


24.4006c 
Not Avail 
32. 500¢ 
64.500c 


$2.25 


17,292 
14,301 
23,177 


tBased on the average of the 
sAverage of quotation on special shares to plater. 


§§Delivered where freight 


**F.o.b. Port Colburne, U. S. duty included. 


ttAver- 


age of daily mean and bid and ask quotation at morning session of London Metal 
Exchange. 


‘"Inerease all stock. 
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Securities Now 


% Adams-Phillips, Inc. 

Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $26) to be offered to stockholders, officers, 
directors and employees for a period of 10 days, the un- 
sold portion to be offered publicly. Price—$21 per share. 
Proceeds ——- For purchase of additional autos and for 
working capital. Office — 10 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. Underwriter—-Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


Allied Resources Fund, Inc. 
Dec. 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. 
Underwriter—Fund Corp., 523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Amalgamated Minerals, Ltd. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses: and development of oil 
properties. Office — 901 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Lackner & Co., Denver, Colo. 


* American Electronics, Inc. (3/25-29) 

Feb. 28 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 130,000 shares are to be sold for account of 
company and 60,000 shares for selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—for 
general corporate purposes. Office--Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Federai Finance Corp., Killeen, Texas 
Sept. 5 filed 40,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$5) and 400,000 shares of preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered in units of 10 preferred shares and one common 
share. Price—$55 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase used 
car paper and to extend the company’s operations into 
the field of new car financing. Underwriter—None. J.J. 
Fain is President. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. (3/21) 

Feb. 27 filed a maximum of 110,244 shares of common 
stock (par $20) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 20, 1957 at the rate of one 
new share for each five shares held; rights to expire 
about April 3, 1957. Price—-To be supplied by amend- 


ment. Proceeds—For working capital and general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York. 


American Natural Gas Co. 

Jan. 14 filed 442,114 shares of common stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record as of February 27, 1957, on the basis of one 
new share fer eacn 10 shares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege); rights to expire on March 14, 
1957. Price — $54.50 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
cemmon stock of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary, providing the latter with funds to repay or 
reduce $25.000,000 of bank loans. Underwriters—-White, 
Weld & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). 


® American Photocopy Equipment Co. (3/25-28) 
Feb. 27 filed 200,900 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 50,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 150,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 

American Provident Investors Corp. 
Feb. 15 filed 50,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—Dallas, 
Tex. Underwriter—Peoples Securities Co., J. D. Grey, 
of New Orleans, John S. Tanner, of Dallas, and C. L. 
Edmonds, of Houston, three of the 22 directurs, are 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and President, respectively. 
% American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/26) 
March 5 filed $250,000,000 of 28-year debentures due 
April 1, 1985. Proceeds—-For advances to subsidiary and 
associated companies; for purchase of stock offered for 
subscription by such companies; for extensions, additions 
and improvements to its own telephone plant; and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Tentatively scheduled 
to be received on March 26. 

Appalachian Electric Power Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 13 filed $29,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
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& Co. Inc.: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); Tne First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived uv to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 19 at the office of 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp., 30 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Australia (Commonweaith of) (3/13) 
Feb. 21 filed $20,000,000 of 15-year bonds due March 1, 
1972. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
-Principally to refund $17,114,000 of 344% bonds waich 
mature on June 1, 1957 and tor improvements, etc. 
Underwriter—Morgar Stanley & Co., New York. 


Automation Develepment Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Aug. 24 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Washing- 
ton, D. C. Distributor—Automation Development Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


% Baltimore Gas & Eiectric Co. (3/20) 

keb. 28 filed a maximum of 581,537 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 18, 1957 at the rate of one 
new share for each 11 shares held; rights to expire on or 
about April 3, 1957. Subscription warrants are expected 
to be mailed on or about March 1%. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—The First Bus- 
ton Corp., New York. 


@® Bank Shares, Inc. 

Sec. 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% prior 
preferred series C stock being offered for subscrip.ion 
by holders of series A prior preferred stock of record 
Dec. 31, 1956 on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares oi series A stock held; rights to expire on March 
11. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To be 
wndded to general fund. Office—7th St. & Marquette 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—M. H. Bishop 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


% Basin Royalty Co. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds—To in- 
vest in producing and non-producing oil and gas leases. 
Office—826 Amarillo Bldg. (P. O. Box 1235), Amarillo, 
Tex. Underwriter—WNone. 
%* Bassons Industries Corp. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 19,945 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To two selling stockholders. Underwriter—None. Secu- 
rities are to be sold on the over-the-counter market to 
customers of Jay W. Kaufmann & Co., New York. 
® Bayless (A. J.) Markets, Inc. (3/12) 
Feb. 12 filed 430,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 405,000 shares are to be sold for the account 
of selling stockholders and 25,009 shares are reserved for 
issuance pursuant to company’s Employee Incentive 
Stock Option Plan. Of the 405,000 shares, 395,000 shares 
are to be offered to the public and 10,000 shares to em- 
ployees, the latter without underwriting. Price—To pub- 
lic, $10 per share; and to employees, $8.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Beautilite Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price 
For partial payment for plant site; partial payment of 
obkigation to Memorial Inc. and for working capital. 
Office—4718 W. 18th St., Houston, Tex. Underwriter— 
Benjamin & Co., Houston, Tex, 
% Bourns Laboratories, Inc. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 5% 
instalment debentures (an additional 3% 
payable contingent upon net earnings). Price—At face 
amount. Proceeds——For working capital. Office—6135 
Magnolia Ave., Riverdale, Calif. Underwriter—None. 
* Braddock Investment Corp. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1); 6,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$1) and 100,000 of 7% T-year convertible debentures. 
Price—Of stock, $12 per share; and of debentures, 120% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—To acquire properties of 
various types and moving of hemes on a contractual 
basis. Office — 2029 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—None. 

Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicly, and 100,000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 

* California Electric Power Co. (4/2) 

March 4 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—-To repay bank loans. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane: Lehman Bro- 
thers; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & 
Co. (jointly): Kidder, Peabody & Co.: White, Weld & Co. 
Bids—-Expected to be received on April 2. 

%* Canadian Fund, Inc., New York 

heb. 28 filed (ety amendment) 200,000 additional shares 
of capital stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds— 
For investment. 

Cargo Cool Corp. 

Jan. 3] (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 

sto! k (par 10 cents). Priee-—-$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
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open and acquire additional truck terminal branches; 
for increased inventories; and for working capital. Busi- 
ness — Transport refrigeration equipment. Office—947 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter— 
Fred Kauiman Co., 120 Eim St., Orange, N. J. 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/11) 
Feb. 15 filed 58,310 shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders of record 
March 11, 1957 on the basis of one share for each four 
snares held: rights to expire on March 27. Price—At par 
($100 per share). Preeceeds—To reduce bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriter — None. 


Centers Corp., Phitadeiphia, Pa. 

July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 542% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent); subsequently amended to $4,500,000 of 
debentures. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 


Central & South West Corp. (3/12) 

Feb. 11 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Proceeds—Jo repay hank loans and to purchase addi- 
ticnal common stocks of Central Power & Light Co., 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma and Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Co. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Ince., 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Lazard Freres & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) on March 12. 


Century Controls Corp., Farmingdale, 6. V. 
Aug. 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures. Price— 
90% of principal amount. Proceeds—For research and 
develemment: expansion; equipment; and other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. 


Chinook Plywood, Inc., Rainier, Ore. 
Sept. 4 filed 20U shares of common capital stock. Price— 
At par ($3,000 per share). Proceeds—For acquisition of 
a plant site, construction of a mill building, purchase 
and installation of machinery and ecquipment, and as 
operating capital. Underwriter — Industry Developers, 
Inc. 
* Coin, Inc. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 136,500 Shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered to stockholders and 
then to others. Priee—25 cents per share. Proceeds— 
For mining exvenses. Office—Grove Hotel, Denio, Nev. 
Underwriter—None. 


Colorado Central Power Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 27 filed 74,175 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 4, 1957 on the basis of one new share for 
each 3!:; shares held: rights to expire on April 2, 1957. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For 
construction program. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 

Colt Golf, Inc. 

Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—S3 per share. Proceeds 
—For promotion ard advertising: working capital: and 
for developmert of new products. Business—Manvfac- 
ture and sale of golf balls. Office — 161 East 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Landau Co., New York. 
Coiumbia Malting Co. 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 22,956 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to stockholders on a basis 
of one new share for each three shares held. Price—$13 
per share. Proceeds—-For working capital and for reduc- 
tion of short term loans. Office—Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. (3/12) 
Feb. 18 filed $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series S, 
due March 1, 1987. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids—To be received 


Steps Up Sales! 


You sell securities and services at a faster pace in Mid- 
America when you advertise them in the Chicago Tribune. 
No other medium in Mid-America is so widely read by 
your most important prospects—both professional investors 











and the general public. For best results from your adver- 
tising, call your advertising counsel or nearest Chicago 


Tribune representative today. 
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at Room 1820, 72 West Adams St., Chicago 90, Ill., at or 
before 10:30 a.m. (CST) on March 12. 


Commonwealth investment Corp. 
Jan. 14 filed 499,406 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For working capital tc 
expand company’s business and operations. Ofiice— 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
Feb. 1 filed $54,827,500 of 442% convertible debentures 
due Feb. 15, 1972, being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record Feb. 25, 1957, on the basis of 
$100 of debentures for each 25 common shares held; 
rights to expire March 15, 1957. Price — At par (flat). 
Proceeds—To retire about $43,000,000 of bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters—slorgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp., both of New 
York. 
® Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Feb. 13 filed 549.224 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered tor subserip.iion by coimmoa stecxholders 
of record March 7, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each 15 shares held: rights to expire on March 22, 1957. 
Employees may enter subscriptions for unsubscribed 
share. Price—S42.75 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter — Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly). 


Consumers Time Credit, Inc. 

Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% renewable 
debentures (subordinated), payable upon demand) Feb. 
1, 1962 or payable (without demand) Feb. 1, 1967. Price 
—At par. Proceeds — For loans, working capital, etc. 
Underwriters — Walnut Securities Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; B. Ray Robbins Co., New York, N. Y.; and Berry 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 

® Delaware Income Fund, Inc. (3/18) ' 
Jan. 15 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Distributor—Dela- 
ware Distributors, Inc., 300 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 


Development Corp. of America (3'25-29) 
Jan. 29 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Name Changed—From Ulen Management Co. on Feb. 15. 
Underwriter—Sutro Bros. & Co. and Allen & Co., both 
of New York. 


% Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 
Iviarch 4 filed (by amendment) 500,000 shares of capital 
siock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—fFor i.- 
vestment. Office—Elizabeth, N. J. P 

Dresser Industries, Inc. (3/14) 
Feb. 21 filed $20,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due March 1, 1977. Priee—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For capital expenditures and 
working capital. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
®@ Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. (3 11) 
Feb. 21 filed 300.000 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of three new shares tur eacn 19 snares neld as of Maren 
11, 1957. Price—To be suyplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—- 
None. 

Eastern Utilities Associates (3 20) 
Feb. 18 filed 89.222 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 20, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 12 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire on April 4, 1957. Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.. Boston, Mass., will act as subdscrip- 
tion agent. Price—To be determined by the Association 
on March 19. Proceeds—To purchase common and capital 
stocks of Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co.. Brock- 
ton Edison Co. and Fall River Electric Light Co. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Whgte,. Weld & Co. 
Bids—To be received at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 20. 


® El Paso Natural Gas Co. (3 18) 

Feb. 26 filed 150,600 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series of 19857 (par $100). Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program oi 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., a subsidiary. Under- 
writer—White, Weld & Co., New York. 

@ El Paso Naturai Gas Co. (3 18) 

Feb. 26 filed 300.000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock, series of 1957 (no par), to be offered tor 
subscription hy common stockholders of record Marcu 
18, 1957, at a ratio to be determined at a later cate: 
rights to expire on April 2. Price—To be supplied by 
ameudment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and tor 
new construction. Underwriter — White, Weld & Co., 
New York. 

En Flo Corp. 

Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For ma- 
chinery, equipment. working capital, etc Address—Air- 
port Circle, Route 38, Pennsauken, N. J. Underwriter— 
Arthur & Co., Haddonfield, N. J. 

Esk Manufacturing, Inc. | 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
manufacture and sale of molded plastic items. Office 
100 West 10th St., Wilmington 99, Del. Underwriter— 
Ackerson Hackett Investment Co., Metairie, La. and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

* Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. (3 20) 
Feb. 28 filed $3,200,000 of convertible subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures due 1977. Price—To be supplied by 
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NEW ISSUE GALENDAR 


March 7 (Thursday) 


Southern Pacific Co..__.._______ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Eid oO be invited) 
March 8 (Friday) 
National Rubber Machinery Co.__________Commen 
(Oficring to stockholder: no underwriting: 9,778 shares 
Tower Acceptance Corp._________ Class A Common 


(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $1,000,000 
March 11 (Monday) 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co._____Common 
(Offering tc stockholcers—no underwriting) 58,310 shar s 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co._____________Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting! 3C€0,900 sisres 
General Public Utilities Corp.___________ Common 
(Offering te stockholders—without underwriting) 646,850 shares 
Minnesota Power & Light Co.______________ Bonds 
(Bids 11:20 a.m. EST) $12,000,000 
| a ee Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids noon EST) $4,35l,00C 


March 12 (Tuesday) 


Bayless (A. J.) Markets, Inc.___________ _Common 
(H. M. Byllesoy & Co. Inc.) $3,950,600 


Central & South West Corp 
tBids 10:30 a.m. OST) €f0,Uv00 shares 


Commonwealth Edison Co._________________ Bonds 
(Bids 10.30 a.m. CST) $50,900,000 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Co.____ Cemmon 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 3,062 shares 
Minneapolis Area Development Corp. 
Debentures & Common 

(No underwriting) $1,250,000 
Montreal Transportation Commission__Debentures 
(Snielis & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; and Savard & Hart, 

Inc.) 39.000.000 

New England Electric System____________ Common 
(Exchange offer—Paine, Webber Jackson & Curtis and F. § 
Moseley & Co. to act as dealer-managers) 419.000 scares 


Pioneer Natural Gas Co.___- oN Debentures 
(Eastman Dillon, Unicn Securities & Co.) $12,500,000 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc.____________Commen 
(Blyth & Co., Inc 200,00G shares 

March 13 (Wednesday) ad 
Australia (Commonwealth of)_____________ Bonds 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $20,000,000 
Florida Telephone Corp.________. ________Cemmon 
(Offering to stockholders inderwritten by Kidder, Peazody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fesner & Beane) 128,918 shure 
Gob Shops of America, Ine._____. _-.____ Common 
(Bruns, Nordeman & Co.) $300.000 
New York Central RR._________Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $3.825.000 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp..._____-_~- Common 


(Goldinen, Sachs & Co.: Lazard Freres & Co.; and White, Wald 
& Co.) 300,000 shares 

Philadelphia Suburban Water Co.____.___.__ Bonds 
(Drexel & Co.) 34.000 G00 

enatanes TAN a we sa he ee hin hee dS Common 

(Oftering te stocknolders—bids 11 a.m. EST) 1,507,304 shares 
March 14 (Thursday) 

Eni, pit pee TR. Sos ccwieee Equip. Trust Ctfs 


(bids noon FET) $1.8350,000 

Dresser Industries, Inc.________._-__.___Debentures 
(Blyth & Co.,. Lc $2)0,00),000 

Pittsburgh & Leke Erie RR.--__Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids nvon EST: $2.250.600 


March 15 (Friday) 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Ine......._.....- Bonds 
(No underwriting) $250.000 
Transition Metals & Chemicals, Inc.____.__Common 


(M. S. Gerber, Inc.) $500,000 


March 18 (Monday) 


Delaware Income Fund, Inc. ; __Common 
(Delaware Distiibutors, Inc.) 600,600 shares 
El Paso Natural Gas Co.___-__-_- ____Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) £15.000.000 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. Convertible Preferred 


(Offering to stockholde: inderwritren by White, Weid 
& Co.) 300,COO share 
March 19 (Tuesday) 
Appalachian Electric Power Co._---------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $29.000,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR.__Equip. Tr. Ctfs 


(Bids to be invited) $7,500,000 


Colorado Central Power Co._______-__--._._Commor 
(Offering to stockholders imeerwritien by Tae 
First Boston Corp.’ 74,175 shares 
Savannah Electric & Power Co.___-_- ._.--_Commoen 
(Offering to steckholcers and public—underwritten by T..¢ 
First Boston Corp. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp 214.100 snares 
Spokane Natural Gas Co..-.--___---- Common 
(Offering to stockholce underwritten by White, Weld & Co 
135,315 shares 
March 20 (Wednesday ) 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Corp._.-------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be urderwritten by The Pires 
Boston Cor 581.537 share 
Eastern Utilities Associates__.-..--------~- Common 
‘Offering wo stocknolders—Bids 11 a.m. EST) 69,322 shares 
Fischer & Porter Co Debentures 
‘Hallowell. Suizgberger & Co #3.250,00u 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd __ Bonds 


(Dillon. Read & Co. Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) $7,000,00 


Herold Radio & Electronics Corp.- _Preferred 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $800,000 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co.__-_-- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 850.000.0000 


OC BO, on ss San <a ci atin nteaiadel Common 
(Straus, Blosser & McDowell), 190,000 shares 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry.___Equip. Tr. Ctfs 
(Bids to be invited) $3,700,000 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp.___-_ Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 150,000 shares 


March 21 (Thursday) 


American Laundry Machinery Co.__--_-_- Common 
(Offering to stceckhoidcrs—uneerwritten by Goldman, 
Sacns & Co.) 110,244 shares 


Southern Ry... is 2s sda Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) $5,540,000 


West Penn Pow@r:Gihicncacd cucsumnsdiveda Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) about $12,000,000 


March 2S (Monday) 


American Electronics, Inc.........--____ Common 
«Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Crowell, Weedon & 
Co.) 190,000 shares 


American Photocopy Equipment Co.______ Common 
(Lehman Brothers) 200,000 shares 
Development Corp. of America_________-_ Commen 
(Sutro Bros. & Co. and Allen & Co.) $2,200,000 
WEGGlG; TAs s iii. kk « ni treba kaos Debentures 
(Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath), $600,000 
National Lithia Core... os cd cok Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc.) $3,900,000 
Stoutier Geis «ecclissi cheeses se. eae Common 


(Glore, Forgan & Co. and Fulton Reid & 
Co., Inc.) 245,270 shares 

Uien BERROMIRS Cain wo cub deocntec~ cine Common 

(Sutro Bros. & Co. and Allen & Co.) %2,200,000 
Winter Park Telephone Co.__Preferred & Common 

(Security Associates, Inc.; First Florida Investors, Inc.; 
Bache & Co.; and Grimm & Co.) 4,000 preferred 
shares and 40,000 common shares 


March 26 (Tuesday) 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.______ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $250,000,000 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.____-_______ Common 


sUslering to stockholdcrs—no underwriting) 612,260 shares 


March 28 (Thursday) 


New Orleans Public Service Inc._________~___ Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $6,000,000 


April 1 (Monday) 


Bavcock Gt Wee Wks nancnencncadntocae Common 
Offering to stockholdcrs—to be underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Cc.) 535,148 shares 


Berkshire. 660400 s. 236s ee Common 
Ol.ering to stockholders—no underwriting) 20,000 shares 
April 2 (Tuesday) 


Cabifornia Electric Power Co.________--_- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 306,060 shares 


April 3 (Wednesday ) 
Columbia Gas System, Ine..22.---_-_--_- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 1,500,00C shares 
April 9 (Tuesday) 
California EBlectic Pawer Ce... ....... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $6,006,000 
April 11 (Thursday) 
Nissiosions PA Gb. ons won ccunadawnnded Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $6,000,000 
April 15 (Monday) 
Baltimore & Ohio RR._.-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3.585,000 
April 23 (Tuesday) 


General Aniline & Film Corp.___-__------ Common 
Bids 3:45 p.m. EST) 426.988 A skares and 1,537,500 B shares 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Rv.__--- Eauip. Trust Ctfa. 
(Bids noon CST) $2,700,000 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co._____- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,0C0 
May 7 (Tuesday) 

El. Paso Electric ©o;...~...~... on Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
may be dealer-manager) 119,522 shares 
May 9 (Thursday) 

Pt BB ee ee Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $14,500,000 
May 15 (Wednesday) 

El Pees Biase Ce. ccctus dense a Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) about $6,500,000 


May 21 (Tuesday) 


Florida Power & Light Co....-------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
International Business Machines Corp.---_- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Morgaa 
Stanley & Co., about $200,000,000 


May 28 (Tuesday) 


National Fuel Gas Co....<o..<-<---.-- Denentures 
(Bids 11:30 am. EST) $15,000,000 


June 4 (Tuesday) 


Northern States Power Co. (Wis.)__._.-_---Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._----------- Commea 


(Bids to be invited: 1,000.000 shares 


June 6 (Thursday) 
Goergio Pawel Wiis <ncoccnectanbetueccesiin Bonds 
(Bids 11 am. EDT) $15.500.000 
June 18 (Tuesday) 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telesrarh Co..__Debs, 
(Bids to be invited) $70,000,c00 
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amendment. Proceeds—For genera! porate purpose: 
including capital improvements and woraing capita 
Underwriter—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Philadelnhia 
Pa. 


Flakewood Corp., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Nov. 14 filed 100.000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For construction of 
manufacturing plant and to provide working capita: 
Underwriter—None. Robert E. Evju is President. 


Florida Telephone Corp. (3 13) 


Feb. 21 filed 128.918 shares of common stock (par $5! 
to be offered for subscription by co:mmon srockholder 
of record March 12 1957 at the rate of one new sh 

for each three shares held; rights to expire on April 

1957. Employees may subscribe for not more than 3,0 0 
of the unsubscribed shares. Price—To supplied bs 
amendment. Proceeds — To retire $1,500,000 of oank 


loans ard for additions and improvements to property 
Underwriters Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Meirii 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both cf New York 


% Florida Trust, Pompano Beach, Fia. 

March 4 filed 850 certificates of beneticial interest In 
the Trust. Price—S1.000 per certiticate. Proceeds——To 
aequire by purchase, lease or otherwise, and to hola, 
own, suondivide, lease, mortgage, exchange, Dargain, se 

and convey lands and every character of real prepert; 
Underwriter— None. 


Food Town, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 190,000 shares of 8°: con- 
vertible preferred stock. Price—At par ($3 per share 
Proceeds — To open and equip two new supermarkets. 
Office—20 “O” St.. S. E., Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—Rudd, Brod & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. (3 15) 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) $250.000 of 6°. first mort- 
gage bonds due 1962 to 1967, inclusive. Price—i00% ot 
principal amount. Proceeds—For machinery and work- 
ing capital. Office—Hoag and Newton Sts., Akron, N. Y. 
Business— Manufacturing chewing gum and self-service 
machines. Underwriter—None. 

Fruit Juices, Inc. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 1115 South Washington St., 
Marion, Ind. Underwriter—Sterling Securities Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
%& Fyr-Fyter Co. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 3.300 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($30 per share 
Proceeds——-To two selling stockholders. Office—2 Wes 
46th St... New York 36. N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., New York (4 23 
Jan. 14 filed 426.988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
aod 1.537.500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pro- 
ceeds—To the Atiorney Geenral of the United States. 
UWnderwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Blyta & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane and Eastman 
Dillon. Union Securities & Co. (jointly Bids—To be 
received up to 3:45 p.m. (EST) on April 23 at Room 654, 
101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Genera! Public Utilities Corp. (3 11) 
Feb. 6 filed 646,850 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 8, 1957, at the rate of one new share for 
each 15 shares held: rights to expire on March 29, 1957. 
{Each holder of less than 15 shares will, in lieu of the 
warrant otherwise deliverable to him, receive the cash 
equivalent thereof.! Subscription warrants are expected 
to be mailed on or about March 11. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay bank loans 
and for further investments in domestic subsidiaries 
Underwriter — None. Merril! Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York. will act as clearing agent. 
® Gob Shops of America, Inc. (3 13) 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 30 cents) of which 86,610 shares are being 
sold pursuant to outstanding warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
share. Proceeds — For additional discount department 
#iore operation: to increase the number of stores; and 
for working capital. Office—41 Stukely St., Providence, 
®. 1. Underwriter—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., New York, 

Gold Mountain Lodge, Inc., Durango, Colo. 
Aug. 23 filed 5,000 shares of class A voting common 
@tock (par $1), 295,000 shares of class B non-voting 
common stock (par $1), and $700,000 of 4% debentures 
due Dec. 31, 1975, to be offered for sale in the States 
of Texas and Colorado in units of 50 shares of class A 
stock, 2,950 shares of class B stock and one $7,000 
debenture. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of property, remodeling of present main building, 
for new construction and working capital. Business— 
Operates year-round resort hotel. Underwriter—None 
*% Wawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu (3 20) 
Feb. 27 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series J 
due March 15, 1987. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York, and Dean Witte: 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. aa 
% Herold Radio & Electronics Corp. (3/20) 
Feb. 27 filed 160,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5) and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Of the latter issue, 12.500 shares 
are to be sold to underwriter at par and the remaining 
12,500 shares issued to Alton Blauner as a finder’s fee 
at par. Price—Of preferred, $5 per share. Proceeds—Fo: 
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working capital. Office—Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
writer—Amos Treat & Co. Inc., New York. 
Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltc., Hilo, Hawaii 
Feb. 7 filed 51,380 shares of common stock (par $20), of 
which 45.320 shares are to be offered for subscription 
bv common stockholders of record March 5, 1957 at the 
rate of two new shares for each seven shares held: rights 
to expire on or about April 6, 1957. Any uns 


Under- 


bscribed 


shares plus the remaining 6,000 shares to be olifered to 
emplovees, and the balance. if any, to the general public. 
Price — To be supplied by amerdment. Preceeds — To 
repay bank loans and for expansion and construction 


program. Underwriter— one. 

Holly Corp., New York 
Jan. 25 filed 406,638 shares of 50-cent convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $5) and 2,476.116 shares of 
common stock (par 60 cents), of which all of the pre- 
ferred and 763.0113 shares of common stock are to 
be offered in exchange for Mount Vernon Co. preferred 
and common stock on the basis of one Holly series A 
share for each of the 406,638 shares of Mount Vernon 
preferred stock and 2'» shares of Holly common stock 
for each of the 305,204.52 shares of Mount Vernon com- 
ron stock. Of the remainder, 210,000 Holly common 
shares are to be offered to certain holders of 35,000 
shares of Van Dorn Iron Works Co. common stock on a 
six-for-one basis: 38.333 Holly common shares will be 
offered to certain finders, 60.000 shares to certain ven- 
dors of property: 1,016.595 shares will be reserved 
against conversion ot preferred stock: and the remain- 
ing 388,176 are to be reserved for possible issuance at a 
future date in exchange tor 64.696 shares of Van Dora 
[ron Works common stock. Underwriter—None. 
x Holy Land Import Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification; 100,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($3 per share). Proceeds—For in- 
ventory, working capital, etc. Underwriter—Benjamin 
& Co., Houston, Tex. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. (3 26) 
reb. 25 filed 665,760 shares of common stock (no par), 
ot which 612,260 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record March 25. 1957 
at the rate ot one new share for each 10 shares held: 
rights to expire on April 15. The remaining 53,500 shares 
ace to be ottered for subscription by employees. Price— 
@o be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
oank loans and for construction program. Underwriter— 
None. 

Hub Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) 290.000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
To buy leases; for exploration and drilling. Office— 
413 First National Bank Bldg.. Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Skyline Securities, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

international Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed $1,000,000 of tiie certificates, series B, C 
and D. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—-Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


international Capital Corp., Des Moines, lowa 

Nov. 29 filed 370,000 shares of common si*ck (par 10 
cents), of which 185,000 shares are to be offeird by The 
Equity Corp. on a share-for-share basis in exchange for 
Equity Corp. common stock, and the remaining 135,000 
shares by Financial General Corp. on a basis of 1% 
shares of International common stock in exchange for 
one share of Financial common stock. Equity and Finan- 
cial are to receive the 188,000 shares each of Interna- 
ional common stock in exchange for all the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of Investors Financial Corp. 
and Group Equities, Inc. International has been informed 
that 142,000 shares of Equity common owned by Fre- 
mont Corp. will be tendered in acceptance of the Equity 
exchange offer. Underwriter—None. 


international Duplex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—To equip and 
establish five super launderettes and for working cap- 
ital. Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


comet American Industrial Development Bank, 
Feb. 13 filed $2,500,000 of perpetual 6% debenture stock. 
Price — 110% of par. Proceeds—To be converted into 
Israel pounds and will be used as working capital to 
extend the medium and long-term credits to enterprises 
in Israel. Office—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter—Israel 
securities Corp., New York. 

Jacobs (F.L.) Co. 
Oct. 4 filed $3,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds 
—To pay short-term loans and for working capital. Un- 
derwriters—McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. and Gearhart % 
Otis, Inc., both of New York. Offering—Date indefinite. 

Juneau & Douglas Telephone Co. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) $295,060 of 6% 15-year 
debentures due 1972. Price — At face amount (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each Proceeds — For additions 
and improvements. Office—139 W. Second Street, Ju- 


neau, Alaska. Underwriter—-Grande & Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 


King Soopers, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 25 filed 263,048 shares of common stock (par $1 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
and holders of certain outstanding stock purchase war- 
rants on the basis of one share for each share held of 
record March 4, or for each share subject to purchase 
under such warrants. Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To equip and stock a warehouse and any new stores 
that may be acquired. Underwriter—Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Ine., Denver, Colo. 





re 
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Leslie Productions, Inc. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For spe- 
cial Suilding, equipment and for working capital. Office 
—Cotumbia, S. C. Underwriter—Alester G. Furman 
co.. Inc.. Greeny ille. S. a, 


© Lone Star Gas Co. 

Feb. 15 filed 154,834 shares of 4.847 cumulative con- 
vertible preterred stock being offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record March 5, 1957 on 
the basis of one share of preferred stock for each 40 
common shares held; rights te expire on March 25 
Price—At par (S100 per share Proceeds—Tcgether 
with other funds to repay bank deot of $20,000,000 in- 
curred for construction program. Underwriter — The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Loyal American Life Insur. Co., Inc. 

Sept. 28 filed 230,000 shares of conimon stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 15, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—J. H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and Thornton, Molar 
& Farish, Montgomery, Ala. 


® Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 

Feb. 8 tiled 71.390 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 1, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held: rights to expire on March 13. Price 
—$21 per share. Proceeds — For working capital .and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Clarx, Dodze 
& Co., New York. 

% Marietta Theatre, Griffithsville, W. Va. 

Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of class A 
common stock and 4,000 shares of class B common stock 
Price—$25 per share. Underwriter—None. 

Mason Mortgage Fund, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Feo. 8 filed $1,000,000 of 8% note certificates. Priee—At 
par (in derominations of $250 each). Preceeds—For in- 
vestment. Underwriter — None. Offering to be made 
through officers and employees of this company and 
ot its affiliate, Mason Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

Merckants Acceptance Corp. 

Jan 39 tiled 49.482 shares of class A common stock (no 
par) being offered for subscription by class A common 
stockholders of record Fed. 15, 1957 on the basis of one 
new share for each three shares held: rights to expire 
on March 12. Price —$25 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital to be used vrimaiily to expand business 
in the existing 38 loan offices of company’s subsidiaries 
or to open or acquire additional offices. Office—Wor- 
cester, Mass. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & Co., Provi- 
dence. R. IL.: New York. N. Y.; and St. Louis, Mo. 

* Metro, Inc., Baitimore, Md. ‘3 25) 

March 4 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due March 31, 1967. Price—100% of princi- 
pal amount. Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Financing of automobiles and durable consumer goods 
etc. Underwriter — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington. D. C. 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

July 2. 1956 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short term bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, ald for 4%4s, but were turned down. Reoffering is 
expected sometime during the first six months of 1957. 


® Minneapolis Area Development Corp. (3 12) 
Feb. 19 filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund income de- 
bentures due March 1, 1972, and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $40 of deben- 
tures and one share of stock. Price—$50 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For acquisition of lands and for development of 
the lands as sites for industrial purposes; for payment 
of bank loans: and for working capital and other cor- 
porate purpose. Office—Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter 
—None. Philip B. Harris (Vice-President of Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis) is President. 

Minnesota Power & Light Co. (3 11) 
Feb. 8 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Shields 
& Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly): Lehman 
Brothers and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
11:30 aun. (EST) on March 11 at Two Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 
%* Minot Builders Supply Association 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification: 90 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1,000 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—1667 Snelling Avenue North, 
St. Paul, Minn. Underwriter—None. 

Mississippi Valley Portland Cement Co. 
Dec. 26 filed 1,600,000 shares of capital stock (no par), of 
which 708,511 shares are subject to an offer of rescission. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For completion of plant, 
provide for general creditors and for working capital. 
Office—Jackson, Miss. Underwriter—None, offering to 
be made through company’s own agents. 

Monticello Associates, Inc. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
capital expenditures. including construction of motel, 
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roadside restaurant and gas station. Business—Has been 
processing and selling ot gravel. Office—203 Broadway, 
Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter—Walnut Securities Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Montreal Transportation Commission (3 12) 
Feb. 19 filed $9.000.000 of sinking fund debentures due 
March 15, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For eauipment and improvements, etc. Un- 
derwriters—Shields & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
both = New York; and Savard & Hart, Inc., Montreal, 
Canada. 


% Morrell (John) & Co., Chicago, HI. 

March 4 filed 22.584 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
io be issuabl2 upon exercise of options granted to key 
management personnel pursuant to compeny s restric.ed 
stock option plan: also $5,000,060 of employee savines 
otes for employees of com:pany and its domestic sub- 
sidiaries. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwiiter 
—None. 


@ National Lithium Corp., New York (3/25-29) 
Feb. 19 filed 3,120,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
ition of properties: for ore testing program; for assess- 
ment work on the Yellowknife properties: and for cost 
of a concentration plant, mining equipment, etc. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


National Old Line insurance Co. 

Nov. 15, 1955 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pr 0ceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter — Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering — Indefinitely 
postponed. 


_ National Rubber Machinery Co. (3 8) 

Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 9,778 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 7, 1957, on the basis of 
one new share for each 20 shares held; rights to expire 
on April 1, 1957. Subscription certificates are expected 
to be mailed on March 8. Price—$27 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—47 West Ex- 
change St., Akron, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


New Brunswick (Province of) 
Dec. 14 filed $12,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—-To be advanced to The New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission to repay bank boans. 
Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York and 
Chicago. Offering—-Temporarily delayed. 


New England Electric System (3/12) 
Dec. 3 filed 319,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offerec| in exchange for capital stock of Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co. on the basis of two NEES shares 
for each Lynn share. Dealer-Managers—Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co., both of 
Boston, Mass. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. (3/28) 

Feb. 15 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blair & 
Co. Incorporated; The First Beston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids 
—Tentatively expected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on March 28. 


New York Shipbuilding Corr., Camden, N. J. 
Jan. 24 filed 211,254 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be related to the prevailing price on the New 
York Stock Exchange at the time of sale. Proceeds—To 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective Feb. 28. 

Nic-L-Silver Battery Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Dec. 27 filed 75,000 shares of 5% cumulative participat- 
ing preferred stock and 7,500 shares of comman stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds — To liquidate 
a bank loan of $178,635; increase inventories: and for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. 

* Nyvatex Oil Corp. 

Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of common 
stock ,par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of note; and drilling and development of prop- 
erties. Office — Esperson Bldg., Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ghio Power Co. 

Sept. 20 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Preceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly): Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—The two received up to 11 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 

Oneita Knitting Mills 
Feb. 19 (letter of notification) $296,600 of 20-year 6% 
debentures due March 1, 1976. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—To redeem $292,550 outstanding 6° cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and for working capital. Office—-350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 





Orefield Mining Corp., Montreal, Canada 
Oct. 15 filed 900,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 200,000 shares are now outstanding. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Preceeds — For exploration 
.costs. Underwriter—-To be named later.- Michael Tzo- 
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panakis, of Miami, Fla., and Denis Colivas, of Montreal, 
Canada, are large stockholders, 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. (3 13) 
Feb. 18 filed 300.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
expansion program and working capital. Underwriters 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Lazard Freres & Co., and 
White, Weld & Co., all of New York. 


Paradox Production Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 4 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price-—S$1.25 per share. Proceeds——For drilling test wells 
and general corporate purposes. Business—To develop 
oil and gas properties. Underwriter—Market Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Philadelphia Suburban Water Co. (3 13) 

Feb. 19 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987, 
and 20,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

%* Pioneer Furd, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

keb. 28 filed (by amendment) 1,000,000 additional shares 
el capital steck. Price—At market. Proceeds—For in- 
vestment. 

@ Pioneer Natural Gas Co. (3/12) 

Feb. 19 filed $12,500,000 20-year sinking fund debentures 
due 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with proceeds from private placement 
of $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, will be used to 
refund all but $1,000,000 of company’s funded debt: and 
for expansion program. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., New York. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 13 filed 547,678 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 540,651.75 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by Standard Gas & Electric Co. common stockhold- 
ers on the basis of one Pittsburgh Rys. share for each 
four Standard Gas shares held. The subscription period 
will run for a period of not less than 21 days. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment (expected to be $6 per share, 
less any dividends paid on the Pittsburgh Rys. stock 
after Oct. 19, 1956). Proceeds—To Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Underwriter — None. Standard Shares, Inc., 
owner of 45.59% of Standard Gas common stock, will 
purchase all shares of Pittsburgh Rys. to which it is en- 
titled to subscribe, plus any unsubscribed share and the 
remaining 7;026.25 shares not offered directly to Stand- 
ard Gas stockholders. 
Piymouth Fund, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 5 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Joseph A. Rayvis, also of Miami, is President. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (3/20) 
Feb. 21 tiled $50,000,000 of debenture bonds due March 
1, 1977. Proceeds For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
lv): Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
March 20. 

Pyramid Productions, Inc,, New York 
Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 shares issued to underwriter. Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire $125,000 of outstanding 15% deben- 
tures as well as a $173,180 debt to Trans-Union Produc- 
tions, Inc.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
vision releases. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New 
York. 


Raymond Oil Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Jan. 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For exploration, development and operation of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter—Perkins & Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Raytone Screen Corp. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To reduce debt, for purchase of inventory and for 
working capital. Office—165 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter—J. P. Emanuel & Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
% Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. (3/20) 
Feb. 28 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 150,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 40,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
outstanding obligations and for working capital. Under- 
writer—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, II]. 
® Rochester Telephone Corp. 
Feb. 15 filed 195,312 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 6, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; rights to expire on March 25. Price 
—$15.50 per share. Proceeds — To reduce bank loans. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 

Rocky Mountain Research, Inc. 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and market research. Office—625 
Broadway Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — G. R. 
Harris & Co:, Denver, Colo. 
* Rogosin Industries, Ltd., New York 
March 1 filed 75,000 shares of commen stock. Price. 
At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—For site improve- 
ments and buildings in Israel: for process equipmen! 
und machinery: for utilities: working capital: and otaer 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 
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* Rushmore Lumber Co., Rapid City, S. D. 
Feb. 21 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 
stock. Price-—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of stumpage rights and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For core drilling, including geological research and 
core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purchase of 
option agreement on additional properties; tor working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — 
Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering to residents of Indiana. 


Savannah Eliectric & Power Co. (3/19) 

Feb. 21 filed 214,100 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 163,334 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record March 18, 1957 on 
the basis of one new share for each six shares held (with 
an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on April 
1, 1957. The 50,766 remaining shares are to be offered 
for the account of selling stockholders. Price —- To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From sale of 163,334 
shares of common stock and from private sale of 20,000 
shares of $100 par preferred stock, to be used to repay 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., both of New York. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Feb. 4 filed 336,085 shares of common stock (par $4.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 26, 1957 on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire March 12, 1957. Price—$18.25 per share. 
Proceeds For construction program. Underwriter — 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Southern Co. (3/13) 

Feb. 15 filed 1,507,304 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 13, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 13 shares held; rights to expire on April 4, 1957. 
Price—To be fixed March 12. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 13 
at 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Sportsman, tinc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dec. 7 filed 486,000 shares of common stock, of which 
375.000 shares are to be publicly offered and 111,300 
shares are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of the company (latter exercisable 
on or before Dec. 31, 1956). Price—$3 per share. - 
ceeds-—To buy or establish a complete sporting g a 
house; other expansion and inventories. Underwriter— 
Investment Underwriters, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Philip H. 
Dohn, Jr., and Roger H. Bell, sole stockholders of the 
underwriter, are officers and directors of Southern 
Sportsman, Inc. 

Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—64'% cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwide Corp., Anniston, Ala. 
Sept. 12 filed 450,635 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 211,681 shares are to be offered publicly 238,954 
shares are to be offered in exchange for the class A 
stock of Capital Fire & Casualty Co. and common stock 
of Allied Investment Corp. Price—$2 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—F or purchase of stock of Capital and Allied firms 
and for purchase of U. S. Government bonds. Under- 
writer—None, but a selling commission will be allowed 
to dealers for sales effected by them. Elvin C. McCary, 
of Anniston, Ala., is President. 

Sperti Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Jan. 29 filed $745,300 of 6% debentures due March 1, 
1972 and 14,906 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of a $100 debenture and two shares of 
stock, of which $545,300 of the debentures and 10,906 
shares of stock are to be offered first in exchange for 
the 54.530 outstanding shares of 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $10) at the rate of one new 
unit for each 10 shares of preferred stock. The remain- 
ing $200,000 of debentures and 4,000 shares of common 
stock are to be publicly offered. Price—$100 per unit. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, including 
working capital and for redemption of any unexchanged 
preferred stock. Underwriter—Smart, Clowes & Oswald, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. Offering—-Expected shortly. 

Spokane Natural Gas Co. (3,19) 
Feb. 18 filed 135,315 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
as of March 19, 1957: rights to expire on April 2. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-Together with 
bank loans, for construction program. Underwriter— 
White, Weld & Co., New York. 
* Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. (3 20) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
March 20 for the purchase from it of $3,700,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
* Stouffer Corp., Cleveland, Ohio (3/25) 
March 5 filed 245,270 shares of common stock (par $2.50), 
of which 155,270 shares are to be sold for account of 
certain selling stockholders and 90,000 shares for the 
company. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
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—To pay short-term notes, to reimburse the treasury to 
expansion costs, and to equip three restaurants. Under- 
writers — Glore, Forgan & Co., New York, and Fuiton 
Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

%* Stratford Corp. 

Feb. 20 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6° and 7‘ 

convertible debentures (the 6% debentures to have a 
two-year maturity and the 7% debentures a five-year 
maturity). Price—At par (in denominations of $590). 
Proceeds—To be invested in secured loans. Office—700 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— None. 

Texas Fuel Corp., Clarksville, Texas 
Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay bank loans, financing of time payment sales 
of appliances and air conditioners and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, 
Texas. Offering—Expected soon. 

Theatrical Interests Pian, Inc., New York City 
Oct. 30 filed 52,000 shares of class A stock (par five 
cents) and 28,000 shares of class B stock (par five cents). 
Pri¢e—Of class A, expected at $10 per share in lots of 
not less than 25 shares; of class B, expected at par. Pro- 
eeeds—For investment in theatrical and entertainment 
fields. Business—A non-diversified closed-end manage- 
ment investment company. Underwriter—None. 

Thermoray Corp. 

June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, working capital, etc. Business 
—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. (3/12) 
Feb. 18 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
@ Tower Acceptance Corp. (3/8) 
Dec. 7 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—Houston, Tex. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., 
New York. Statement effective Feb. 20. 

Trans-Gulf Offshore Driiling, Inc. 
Jan. 24 filed 700,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
eents). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For mobile 
drilling platform; reserves for escalation and contin- 
gency charyes, etc. Office—Housion, Tex. Underwriter 
—Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
® Transition Metals & Chemicals, Inc. (3/15) 
Jan. 22 filed 1,615,500 shares of common stock and 
1,126,500 common stock purchase warrants, of which 
250,000 shares of stock and 250,000 warrants are to be 
offered publicly in units of one comimon share and one 
warrant. Price—$2.01 per unit. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion of plant and other facilities; for equipment; and 
working capital. Office—Wallkill, N. Y. Underwriter— 
M. S. Gerber, Inc., New York. 


Tri-State Rock Material Corp., Leesburg, Va. 
Nov. 28 filed 500,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For asphalt plant, equipment, working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

Uien Management Co. (3/25-29) 

See Development Corp. of America above. 

United States Air Conditioning Corp. 

Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em- 
Ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, plus 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter wil] be 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500,000 shares 
for reoffer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pro- 
eeeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—-Date 
indefinite. 

@ United States Borax & Chemical Corp. (3/20) 
Feb. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common s.ock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds——To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 

% Universal Transistor Products Corp. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For machinery, equipment, expansion, inventory and 
working capital. Office—50 Bond St., Westbury, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.: Michael 
G. Kletz & Co., Inc.; Stanley Heller & Co.: and Aetna 
Securities Corp.; all of New York City. 

Vanderbilt Mutual Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dec. 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Vanderbilt Mutual Fund Management Corp., 458 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Venezuela Diamond Wines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
and mining operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida (name changed to 
Alfred D. Laurence & Co.), Miami, Fla. ' 


Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. of America (N. ¥.) 
Jan. 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—At market, but not less than $3 per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—None. 

West Penn Electric Co. 

Jan. 25 filed 528,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 26, 1957, on the basis of one additional 
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sare for each 16 shares held: rights to expire on Marcl 
14. Price — $24.50 per snare. Proeeeds-—— To increase 
vestments in suvsiaiarics. Underwriter—Car] M. Loeb, 


Khiioaaes & Co. 
West Penn Power Co. (3 21) 

Feb. 19 filed an unspecilied number of shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be oftered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record March 21, 1957 (other 
than its parent. the West Penn Electric Co.): rights to 
expire on April 16. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
nent. Proceeds About $12,000,000 — for construction 
program. Underwriter—None. 


@® Western Carolina Tel. Co., Weaverville, N. C. 
reb. 10 (letter of notification) 43,635 soares ot commo. 
stock (par $5) beine offered to stockholders on ihe 
basis of one shere for each five shares held: righ‘s io 
expire on March 27. Price—S6 per share. Proceeds— 
kor working capital. Underwriter—None. 
% Western Massactusetts Electric Co. 
March 5 filed $12,000.40 01 first mortgage bonds, series 
C. due April 1, 1987. Praceeds—To repay bank loans. 
t rderwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
l‘robable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equi-ab.e 
Securities Corp. anc Lee Higginson Corp. (jcintly); 
Bivth & Co. Ine.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; Coffin « 
burr, Inc.: The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly). 

Wiidcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unlit. 
Preceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None, 
ofrering to be made by officers and agents of company. 

Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 23,307 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
class B stockholders of record Feb. 4, 1957, on the basis 
of one new share for each seven shares held: rights to 
expire on March 25, 1957. Price—$8.56 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For working capital. Office—3500 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore Forgan & Co. 
and Hallgarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 
® Winter Park Telen*nre fo. (3/25-29) 
Feb. 14 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 4,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) to be offered in units of 10 common shares and 
one preferred share. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds-—To repay bank loans and for expansion 
program. Underwriters—Security Associates, Inc., Win- 
ter Park, Fla.; First Florida Investors, Inc., Orlando, Fla., 
RPache & Co., New York, N. Y.; and Grimm & Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 


Prospective Offerings 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, Hl. 
Dec. 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
corporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a _ public 
offering of $1,000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected in March. 
% Air Products, Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 
cb. 26 it was reported company may offer to its com- 
mon stockholders some additional common shares. Un- 
derwriter—Reynrolds & Co., New York. 

Alabama Power Co. (5/9) 
Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $14,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers: Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—-Expected to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 9. Registration—Planned 
for April 12. 
® Ann Arbor RR. (3/14) 
sids will be received by the company at 44 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to noon (EST) on March 14 
for the purchase from it of $1,830,609 equipment trust 
certificates dated April 1, 1957 and due in 15 equal in- 
stallments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.: 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Baxter 
& CO. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. (4/1) 
Feb. 21 the directors approved c plan to offer 535,148 
shares of capital stock tc stockholders of record March 
29, 1957 at the rate of one new share for eae? 10 shares 
held: rights to expire on April 15. Underwriter—Mor-. 
gan Stanley & Co., New York. 
© Baitimore Gas & Electric Co. 
Fob, 28 it was announced that ihe cempany is not at 
present contemplating sale of any mortgage bonds, as 
had previously been reported in these columns. See 
under “Securities Now in Reg'stration”’ for pro »,osed 
Gifering of not exceeding 581.537 additional saares o! 
common stock to company’s stockholders. 





Baitimore & Ohio RR. (4/15) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on or 
about April 15 for the purchase trom it of $3,585,000 
equipment trust certificates to be due annually in 1-to- 
15 vears. Probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Berkshire Gas Co. (4/1) 
Feb. 15 company announced it plans to offer to its 
common stockhoiders around April 1 the right to sub- 
scribe during a three weeks’ period for 20,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $10) on the basis of one 
new share for each five snares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege). Employees may purchase any un- 
subscribed shares. Price—To be determined later. Pro- 
ceeds — To reduce bank loans. Underwriter — None. 
tegistration—-Expected in March. 
*% Byers (A. M.) Co. 
teb. 27 it was announced stockholders on May 7 will 
vete on authorizing a new class of 100,000 snares of 
cumulative prererence stock (par $100) and on increas- 
ing the authorized outstanding indebtedness to $15,00u,- 
Lud, in coinection witn its proposed recap.talization 
plan. There are no specific objeciives involved. .Control 
—Acquired by General Tire & Rubber Co. in 1956. 
Underwriter — DLilion, Read & Co., Inc., New York, 
handter previous preterred stock financing, while K.d- 
der, Peanody & Co. underwrote General ‘Lire & R.bLber 
Co. financing. 


@ California Electric Power Co. (4 9) 
Keb. 25 it was announced company pians to-issue and 


-ell $6,600,060 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pro-.. 


cveds — To repay bank loans. Underwriter — To ve 
determine’. by competitive bidding. Frobable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabedy & Co.; Wusiic, 
Weld & Cc.; Lenman Brothers ane Dean Witur & Cv. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received en April 9. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 


Feb. 1 it was announced that the company plans, before 


the middle of the year, to issue approximately $12,060,- 


000 of new securities (two-thirds in debt securities and, 


the balance from sale of common stock). Preceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—For any debt secu- 
rities, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; for common stwcx, Kiader, 
Peabody & Co. and Estabrook & Co., both of New York. 


Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 


Jan. 25 it was reported that the company plans some 


debt and equity financing in 1957. Preceeds—For $12,- 
500,000 construction program. Underwriters — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. placed last bond 
issue privately; last preferred stock issue also placed 
privately; with common stock locally or to stockholders, 
without underwriting. In 1954, a convertible debenture 
offering was underwritten by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 

Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, announced that “while 
the company expected to do some permanent financing 
in 1957, no definite plans have yet been worked out. 
Bank loans outstanding at the year end totaled $10,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 1957 are now esti- 
mated at between $19,000,000 and $20,006,000. It is esti- 
mated that $5,500,000 of the amount needed for this pro- 
gram will be supplied from internal cash with the bal- 
ance to be supplied trom outside sources. Underwriters 
Any common stock offer (first to stockholders) may 
be underwritten by Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bidders for 
any bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill. Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (3/19) 
Bids will be received by company up to noon (EST) on 
March 19 for the purchase from it of $7,500,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates due in 30 equal semi-annual in- 
stalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
March 4 it was reported that tne company plans to 
issue and sell about $4,200,000 of equvipmeat trust cer- 
tificates. Probaple bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Sulomon Bros. & Hutzler. 





Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 


Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28, the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
574 miles of pipeline to cost approximately $54,589,000 
from a point in Hidalgo County, Tex., to the point of 
tem in East Baton Rouge Parish, La. Underwriters—May 
be Lehman Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York, 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (4/3) 
Feb. 13 it was announced corporation plans to issue and 
sell to the public 1,509,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Proeeeds—For financing construction work of sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bieders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co. (jointly): Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received on April 3. Registration — 
Stutement expected tc be filed shortly. 
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Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Feb. 18, company announced that it plans the issuance 
and sale of additional debentures in order to finance 
its 1957 construction program, which is expected to cost 
approximately $87,000,000, which will also be tinanced, 
in part, through the offering of 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to the public (see above). Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Feb. 21 it was reported that company plans to issue and 
sell in the Fall $8,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 

“Connecticut Light & Power Co. ee 
Feb. 18, it was reported company plans-to sell mot less 
than $20,000,000 of first mortgage. bonds, possibly: this 
Fall, depending upon market conditions. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter — Putnam & Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 11 >t was announced company plans to issue and sell. 
probably in June $25,000,000 of 25-year debentures and 
an additional $25,000,000 of debentures in the Fall. 
Underwriter—-To. be determined by competitive bidding: 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weid 
& Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson.& Curtis (jointly); 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. and the First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). 
@ Ei Paso Electric Co. (5/7) 
Feb. 26 it was reported companv plans to ecffer*to its 
common stockholders of record about May 7, 1957 ‘the 
right to sunseriLe on or before May 21 for 119.522-add:- 
tional shares of commen stock (par $5) onthe ‘basis of 
one new share tor each 15 shares held (probably witn 
an oversubscription privilege). Preceeds — To reduce 
bank loans and for new construciion Dealer-Minage:r 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New Yor, acted es 
aculer-manager for cominon stock offering last year. 
* E!f Paso Electric Co. (5/15) : 





Feb. 26 it was repoiied company plans to iss'e ard 
sell about $6,500,000 cf first mortgage bonds. Pro‘*eeds 


—-To repay bank loans and for construction program. 


Underwriter—To be detcrmined by competitive bidding. - 


Probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart & Co. inc.; Merrill 
‘LLyncit, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Stone & Weoster Se- 
curities Corp., Equitable Securities Corp.: Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Shields & Co. and Whitc, Weld & Co. 
(jointly): Blair & Co. Incorpcrated. Bids—-Expectcd to 
Le reccived on May 15. 

Florida Power Corp. 
Jan. 3 it was reported that company plans to offer to 
its stockholders in May or June about $11,000,000 of 
additional common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writers — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York. 
% Florida Power & Light Co. (5/21) 
March 4 it was reporied company plens to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 cf tirst mortgage bonds due 1987. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by conpetitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuert & Co. Inc.: 
White, Weld & Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & 
Kbeane and Kidcer, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The Firs! 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly). Bids— Expected to be received on May 21. 

General Telep‘ione Corp. 
Feb. 5 it was reported company plans to issue and sell, 
probably in June, first to common stockholders, $40,- 
000,000 of convertible debentures. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp., both of New York: and Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton of Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Dec. 4, M. G. O’Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, said the management was working on a plan to 
revamp the capital structure and that the company 
would like to come up with one issue of preferred stock. 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap- 
ital investments during the fiscal year to end Nov. 30, 
1957. 

Georgia Power Co. (6/6) 
Jan. 21 it was announced the company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $15,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds —- To repay bank loans and for new construction 
Underwriter-—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probabie bidders: Halsey, Siuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan 
Stanley & Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly): Equitable *ecurities 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly): Harriman Rinlev & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 6. 


% Guif States Utilities Co. 


March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 


sell $16,004,060 first mortgage boids late in Jure. Pro- 
ceeds—Ffo repzy bank loarms and tor construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter-—-To be deterinineG bv compecitive 
bidding. Probable »idders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. ine:: 
Merri!l Lyneh. Pierce, Fenner and Beane snd Whit 
Weld & Co. (jointly): Salomon Bros. & Butzier and 
Fiastinian Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (iointiv): Kunn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Lee Higginson Corp. 


* Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Maren 4 it was reperted comnany nvnlans to raise ap- 


proximately $7,600,000 through the sale cf additional 


common stock, Preeeeds—To repay bank loans and ior 
Underwriter—To be determined bs 


hew construction 
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competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointiy): 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. Offering—Expected in June. 


. Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Feb. 13 it was reported company may offer late this 
Fall approximately $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds, but 
exact amount, timing, etc. has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable. bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, 
Union: Securities &.Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Lazard Freres & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 28 the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
942.6 miles of main line extending from the Mississippi 
River connection across Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, and then eastwardly across the Florida panhandle 
and down the Florida peninsula to a terminal south of 
Miami in Dade County, Fla., estimated to cost a total 
of $94,285,000. Underwriters—May be Blyth & Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Scharff & Jones, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

iMinois Power Co. 

Feb. 7, the directors approved, subject to stockholder 
approval, an increase in. the authorized serial preferred 
steck €par $50) from 1,090,000 shares to 1,600,000 snares. 
Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 
indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Nov. 21, H. F. Prichard, President, announced that pres- 
ent. plans contemplate an issue of $6,000,000 of preferred 





. stock. some. time in 1957 if market conditions make it 


icasivie, and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958. Tem- 
porary. bank leans are available and probably will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14,000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans. and for new construction, Underwriter—May be 


.Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 


Boston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing. 


® international Business Machines Corp. (5/21) 
Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to offer its 
stockholders of record May 21, 1957, approximately 
$206,000,000 of additional capital stock, following pro- 
posed split up of the present outstanding shares on a 
2-for-1 basis. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

Interstate Power Co. 
Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to sell about $28,- 
600,000 of new securities ($19,800,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and about $9,000,000 of common stock). Under- 
writers -— To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Smith, Barney & Co. For stock: if competitive, Blyth & 
Co., Ine.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. Offering—Probably in May. 

lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 2 it was announced that cash required to finance 
the 1957 construction program will necessitate the sale 
of securities to the extent of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
exact amount to be raised and the type of securities to 
he sold are now under consideration by the management. 
Underwriters — May be The First Boston Corp., New 
York; and G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


% lowa-lliinois Gas & Electi:c Co. 

keb. 26 it was reportea company plans to issue and 
sell later in 1957 abcut $11,000,909 of new s2ecurit es. 
i oceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—For 
any preferred stock, to be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
nion Bros. Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
korgan & Co. Blyth & Co., Ine.; Lehman Brothers. 


Jefferson Lake Su!phur Co. 
Dec. 27, Eugene H. Walte, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987 (later 
changed to $15,000,000). Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., Salomon Eros. & Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids — Expected in 
June or July, 1957. 


Kaiser Industries, Inc. 

Nov. 28, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 
necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 424% term loan may have to be provided 
by the creation of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the publie or private sale of a portion of the 
securities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Lactecde Gas Co. 
Feb, 19 it was announced the company is planning an 
issue of first mortgage bonds during the first half of 
1957, but the specific details of the financing have not 
been finally determined. Preceeds—-To repay bank loans 
(expected to be around $6,800,900) and for constructi 
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purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


- Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Feb. 18 it was reported company plans in April to offer 
to its common stockholders 68,750 additional shares of 
common stock (par $16.6625) on. the basis of one new 
share for each three shares held. Underwriter — Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Registration—Expect- 
ed. late in March. 
Lone Star Gas Co. 

Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of debentures. Preceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. Offering—Tentatively 
expected late in April. : , 


Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. (3/12) 
Feb. 18 it was announced that The Attorney General 
of the United States will up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 
12 receive bids for the purchase frecem him of 3,062 
shares of capital stock (par $10) at the Office of Alien 
Property, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
These shares represent less than 1% of the issued and 
outstanding capital stock of the bank. Offiee—Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 

Jan. 29 it was reported that company is now considering 
the sale of $19,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Underwriter —- To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Ce. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Not expected to be received until sometime 
in April or May, 1957. 

% Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 of first mart- 
gage bonds before Summer. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—Tw 
bec determined py competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Lehmar Brothers (jointly). 


@ Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. (4/23) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) 
April 23 for the purecnase frem it of $2,700,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series A dated May 10, 1957, 
to mature annually in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Mississippi Power Co. (4/11) 

Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co. 
Incorporated; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ténta- 
tively expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
April 11 Registration—Scheduled for March 15. 


National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 
Jan. 10 it was reported company plans to issue $15,000,- 
000 of new 25-year debentures. Preceeds—To make addi- 
tional investments in securities of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on May 28. Registration—-Planned for April 18. 


% National Telefilm Associates, Inc. 

Vearch 4 it was announced company plans to issue up 
to $8,900,000 convertible notes or debentures in the near 
future. Proeeeds—-For reduction of short-term debt, 
working capital and cther corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 


New Engiand Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company. 
This would be followed by a $20,000,000 first mortgage 
bond issue by the resultant coiipany, to be known as 
Marrimack-Essex Electric Co. Underwriter—-May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers: The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
® New York Central RR. (3 13) 4 

Bids wiil be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on March 13 for the purchase from it of $3,825,000 


ecuipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Continued on page 44 
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New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Oct. 24 it was announced company plans to sell in 1957 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, and an additional 
$20,000,000 in 1958. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Glore. Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 
% Northern States Power Co. (Minn. ) 
March 4 it was reported company plans to ‘ssue and 
sell in the Fali of 1957 $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—-Tc 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable Lidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beene, Kidder Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); Lehinan Brothers and Riter & Co. (joint- 
ly): Yhe First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., ine. 
(jointly): Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loco & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


% Northern States , ower Co. (Wis.) (64) 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
seil $10,000,009 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pro- 
ceeds—‘or constructicn provram. Underwriter—To be 
aetermined by competitive bidding Probable bidders: 
Hulsev, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane: Lehman Brother: and Riter & Co. (jointly): 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on June 4. 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. (4 23) 

Feb. 23 it was anncunced company intends to issue and 
sell $30.000,000 of 32-year debentures due May 1, 1989. 
Proceeds—To retire short-tcria loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Starley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Cc. Bids—Expected 
to be received around April 23. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Jan. 14, James S. Cantlen, Vice-President, announced 
that company plans to spent $159,000,000 in 1957 and 
$157,000,000 in 1958 for expansion and improvement to 
be financed in part, by debt borrowings and stock issues. 
About 90% of Pacific’s stock is owned by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—For any bonds, to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Pennsylvania RR. (3/11) 

Bids will be received by this company at Room 1347, 
6 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 4, Pa., up to noon 
(EST) on March 11 for the purchase from it of $4,950,900 
equipment trust certificates, series HH, to be dated 
April 1, 1957 and to mature in 30 equal semi-annual 
instalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. {nc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Feb. 14 it was announced company plans to offer about 
600,000 shares of common stock tc its stockholders about 
the middle of the year on a basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares held. Proceeds -—— For construction pro- 
gram. Dealer-Managers — Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Feb. 14 it was also announced company plans to issue 
and sell in the second half of 1957 additional first mort- 
gage bonds. Preceeds—-For expansion program, Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly). 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (3 14) 
Bids will be received by the company in New York, 
N. Y., up to noon (EST) on March 14 for the purchase 
from it Gf $2,250,000 equipment trust certificates to be 
dated April 15, 1957, and to mature annually to and in- 
cluding April 15, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
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Portiand Gas & Coke Co. 
Feb. 1 was reported company plans offering, probably 
first to common stockholders, of 


additional common 
stock later this vear. Underwriting—May be on a nego- 
tiated basis. 


Potomac Edison Co. 

Dec. 27 it was announced company may in 1957 issue 
some $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 of senior securities. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—For any bonds to be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.:; White, Weld & Co.: Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Kuhin, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in May. 


* Principal Reta:! Plazas of Canada, Ltd. (Canada) 
Feb. 28 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of an issue of $15,000,0CU of subordinated deben- 
tures due 19382 and 1,509,090 shares common stock to 
be sold in units of $56 of debentures and five shares of 
sicck. Proeceeds—For expansion and working capital. 
Business — Operetes shopping centers. Underwriter — 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New Ycrk, for 
about two-thirds of issue. Balance to be underwr.tten 
in Canada. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 


Oct. 8 it was reported company plans the issue and sale 
of $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Exnected to be received early in 1957. 


Fublic Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 


Feb. 11 it was announced that it is exvected that a new 
series of first mortgage bonds (about $30,000,000 initially 
scheduled for 1956) will be issued and sold by the com- 
pany, during 1957. Proceeds — To repay bank loans 
(amounting to $25,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1956) and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc.: Glore, Forgan & Co.: Kuhn. Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 

® Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 6, Frank MclJ.augittin, President, annourced that 
later on in 1957 the company plans to sell an issue of 
first mortgage bonds (company is auihorized to issue 
$25,000,900 additional principal amount). Proeeeds—To 
retire bank loans. Underwriter—Mavy be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/18) 
Feb. 25 directors authorized tne issue and sale of $70.- 
000,000 of 29-year debentures due June 1, 1986. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To te deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on June 18. Registration—Planned for 
latter part of May. 

Southern California Gas Co. 


Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in August 
or September, 1957. 





Southern Pacific Co. (3/7) 


Feb. 1 it Was announced company expects to sell an un- 
specified amount of equipment trust certificates on 
March 7. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
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® Southern Ry. (3 21) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on March 21 for the purchase from it of $5,540,000 
eauipment trust certificates, series WW, due semi-an- 
nually to Jan. 15, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Stuart-Hall Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 30 it was reported early registration is expected 
of about 40,000 shares of common stock. Price—$6.75 per 
share. Underwriter—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Thorp Finance Corp. 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
locally 10,000 additional shares of 5% preferred stock 
and to sell generally some additional common stock 
during 1957. Price-—Of preferred, $102 per share. Pro- 
ceeds-—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Emch & Co. and The Marshall Co., 
both of Milwaukee, Wis. 


TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 
Jan. 21 it was reported corporation is considering public 
financing, but details have not as yet been determined 
Financial Adviser—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Jan. 8 it was reported that company plans to sell some 
additional preferred stock and bonds in order to raise 
part of the cost of its $140,000,000 1957 construction 
program. Underwriter — For preferred stock — White, 
Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bonds 
previously were placed privately. 


United Artists Corp. 


Jan. 9 it was announced this privately-owned company 
is giving active consideration to a public stock issue 
Proceeds—Together with a loan of about $6,000,000 
from motion picture exhibitors, to be used for working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. 


% United Iluminating Co. 

Feb. 22 it was announced comvany plans to offer to 
its common stockholders 311,557 additional shares ot 
common stock on the basis ci one new share for each 
eight shares held. Proceeds — For new construction 
Meetine—Stockholders to vote March 20 on increasine 
authorized common stock from 2,492,456 shares to 3,5v0,- 
000 shares. Underwriter—Nonc. 


U. S. A. Fund, Ltd. (Canada) 
Feb. 25 it was reported that this Fund plans to offer 
$15,000,000 of capital stock. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. Offering — Expected in early 
Spring. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/4) 
Feb. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $8). Proceeds— 
About $22,000,000 for new construction. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce. Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively expected on 
June 4. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 


Dec. 12, Everett J. Boothby, President, announced that 
the company expects to raise about $8,000,000 through 
the sale of first mortgage bonds in the Spring of 1957. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Baxter & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


West Penn Power Co. 


Dec. 27 it was announced company plans to issue some 
additional senior securities, probably about $20,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Preceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter — To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Offering—Expected sometime in July. 
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There is no doubt that industry 
is disposed to curtail its capital 
spending plans in some measure 
due to a number of factors which 
were not in evidence some months 
back when appropriations were 
made. 

But in spite of this tendency 
it appears that the ca>ital market 
will be taxed heavily to take care 
of projects which are destined to 
be carried through. And while 
there has been some “trimming of 
said” it is possible that this 











year’s outlay for new plant and 
equipment still may top the record 
set last year. 

In this respect railroad exvendi- 
tures for new equipment appear 
destined to make more than a 
modest contribution to the overall 
total judging by a quick glance 
at proposals already in sight. 

It develops that the nation’s 
carriers have no less than 16 such 
issues — equipment trust certifi- 
cates—headed for market over the 
next several months. ... In fact 
between now and the end of May 
the market will be called upon to 
absorb between $65 and $70 mil- 
lion of such securities. 

tunning true to precedent none 
of these offerings, cf itself would 
burden the market. Rather they 
average out around $4 million. 

.. The largest thus far:in sight 
is Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
$7.5 million entry. 


This paper ruaning normally 


from one to fifteen years, is cur- 
rently popular with major insti- 
tutional investors, such as the big 
insurance companies. 


Waiting On Treasury 

Now that the Treasury has dis- 
closed its plans for seeking out 
$2 to $3 billion of new money its 
decision is likely to make for some 
hesitancy momentarily on the part 
of corporate borrowers. 

They may wish to wait and see 
what type of security the Gov- 
ernment decides upon as a cue to 
the outlook for the money mar- 
ket. . . . Right now the betting 
seems to favor a note issue, but 
hardly out to the full five years 
usually fixed for maturity of this 
type of paper. 

Treasury officials will be meet- 
ing with banking and investment 
interest within the week to dis- 
cuss the market and prospective 
terms of its tortheoming offering. 


Keeping the Pace 

The pace of the new _  issuc 
market for the week ahead is not 
destined to set the world afire. 
But it will maintain the recent 
steady tempo of flotations plus a 
rather satisfying variety. 

Largest single undertaking in 
sight is Commonwealth Edison 
Co.’s $50 million of 30-year first 
mortgage bonds on which bids 


will be opened on Tuesday. The 
big Chicage utility will use the 
funds to finance construction. 

Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
will sell $12 million of 30-year, 
first mortgage, bonds on Monday 
at competitive bidding and on 
Wednesday the Commonwealth of 
Australia, through its bankers 
here, will market $20 million of 
15-year bonds to help refund out- 
standing 314s. 


“Standby” Operations 

The flow of equities as a source 
of new capital for corporations 
continues to set a fast pace. The 
week ahead will have its quota of 
such flotations, topped by South- 
ern Co.’s offering of 1,507,304 
shares of additional common to 
its holders. Bids for the “standby” 
on this offering will be opened 
Wednesday. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
will offer 300,000 shares of its 
common publicly through its 
bankers the same day and Florida 
Telephone -Corp., will give its 
holders rights to subscribe to 
128,918 shares of new common. 

Central & South West Corp., or 
Tuesday, will be seeking the best 
bid from bankers for the privilege 
of underwriting its projected of- 
fering of 600,000 shares of addi- 
tional common to shareholders. 
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Guardian Mutual Fund assets in 
yvear ended Feb. 28 increased from 
$3.963.196 to $4,743,453. while 


share value went up from $16.63 | 


te $17, including a capital gains 


dividend of 70 cents. 


A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 
FUND 







WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
FOLDER AND PROSPECTUS TO 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Esteblished 1930 
120 Brocdwoy, New York 5, N. Y. 





invest in 


ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through | 

‘ae. 
ATOMIC \ g 
DEVELOPMENT o 
MUTUAL _ 
FUND, INC. e 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W.. WASHINGTON 7 © C. 


Dept. C Tel. FEderal 23-1000 











THE FULLY 
ADMINISTERED FUND 


Group Securities, INC. 
Incorporoted 1933 
A mutual fund investing 
in bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, with the 
proportions ‘‘balanced”™ 
in accordance with mon- 
agement’s judgment. 
A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N_Y. 
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You can own YOUR share 
of American business 
through 


FUNDAMENTAL 
INVESTORS 


. . a mutual fund investing 
in common stocks. For copy 
of a prospectus-booklet of 
facts about the Fund, mail 
this coupon today. 
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Investment Companies Buy Low, Sell High 


Until now, no concerted effort has been made to demonstrate 
in detail the real value of professional management to the share- 
holders of investment company shares. 

To the detractors of the industry, mutual funds are no better 
an investment than an across-the-board purchase of stocks in the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average. 

To the supporters of the industry, mutual funds can, through 
professional selection of portfolio purchases and sales, offer inves- 
tors greater opportunities during the upswings in stock prices, and 
greater protection when stocks are over-valued. 

It is not until the present, however, that two studies made by 
the National Association of Investment Companies, under the di- 
rection of Edward B. Burr, Executive LDirector, have clearly 
demonstrated the ability of investment company managements— 
in the words of Rothschild—‘to buy sheep and sell deer.” 

The first study, covering the last two years, is by way of 
introduction. It shows that two years ago member companies in 
the association had $174,037,000 invested in the common stocks of 
46 steel companies. Today, they have $428,573,000 invested in the 


stocks of 51 steel companies. During this pericd, Standard & 
Poor’s steel index increased from 329.9 to 604.2. 


Second Study 

The second study, conducted by the association for the United 
States Senate Banking and Currency Committee, covers 34 months 
—from Jan. 1, 1953 to October 1955. 

This study examined the monthly purchases and sales by 20 
cpen-end and five closed-end investment companies in 25 leading 
common stocks including Bethlehem and U. S. Steel. 

The stocks on the list were chosen by the Senate Committee 
because they were known to have been “favorites” of institutional 
investors during the period. 

Combined figures show that the investment companies made 
purchases and sales of both U. S. Steel and Bethlehem in most 
of the months for which data were requested. The extent of their 
buying declined, however, as prices of stocks rose. 

And, in each case, they acquired the bulk of their holdings 
before the most dramatic increases in the price level occurred. 


Specific Cases 

But, let’s get down to specific cases. In the first 22 months 
of the period, while the price of Bethlenem went up from 5512 to 
$27.—an increase of 27%s points—the investment companies were 
net purchasers of 187,000 shares, accounting for 88.2 of their net 
purchases for the entire period and representing 5.7‘ of the total 
trading volume in Bethlehem Steel on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Then, in the last 12 months of the period, 
Bethlehem stock went up from 8234 to 165%s, these investment 
companies bought only 25.000 shares, which accounts for 11.8% 
of their total net purchases for the full period. In the last 12 
volumes, their volume accounted for only 1% of total trading in 
the issue on the Stock Exchange. 

A like pattern existed in the investment companies’ dealings 
in U. S. Steel during the same period. The companies acquired 
most of their net new holdings of the stock while the price was 
relatively low. 

In the entire 34 month period, the funds were net purchasers 
of 291.400 shares, representing 2.3% of total Exchange trading. 

But 94.9% of this net buying was made in the first 23 months 
while the price of U. S Steel increased 27%s, from 42% to 70. In 
the final 11 months of the period, while the price went up another 
5432 points, the investment companies were net buyers of only 
14,800 shares, which represented only 0.3% of total Exchange 
volume 


when the price of 


Other Steel Data 


The top ten common stocks now held by investment companies 
are U.S. Steel. Bethlehem, Armco, Republic, Youngstown, National, 




















The George 


PUTNAM FUND 
of ‘Boston 


COMMON STOCKS selected for possible long-term 
growth and income — PREFERRED STOCKS and 
BONDS selected primarily for income—you share in 
the ownership of all three with an investment in THE 


PUTNAM FUND. 

A “balanced” Mutual Investment Fund under pro- 
fessional management, THE PUTNAM F UND provides 
a diversified investment in more than 150 selected 
companies and many different industries. 

Ask your Investment Dealer for Free Prospectus 
containing all the facts — or mail the coupon below. 









Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
60 Congress Street, Boston 


Please send me Free a Putnam Fund Prospectus. 


Name 
Address. 
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Allegheny Ludlum, Jones & Laughlin, Inland and Cleveland Cliffs 


Iron Mines. 


The top five preferred stocks are U. S. Steel, Kaiser Steel, 
Pittsburgh Steel, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Mines and Wheeling Steel. 

The top five bond holdings are Bethlehem, Detroit Steel, 
Wheeling Steel, U. S. Steel, and Kaiser Steel. 


All told, 


investment companies have $428,573,000 invested in 


the common stocks of 51 steel companies, $23,154,000 in the pre- 
ferreds of 12 companies and $9,947,000 in the bonds of seven 


steel companies. 





Chemical Fund, ine. Elects Three Directors 


The election of three new directors of Chemical Fund, Inc.,; 
was announced by F. Eberstadt, Chairman, and Francis S. Williams, 
President, following the annual meeting of stockholders. The new 





Alfred E. 


Driscoll 


members of the Board are Alfred E. Driscoll, 


Craig Severance. 





Craig Severance 





Nelson Loud 
Nelson Loud and 


Mr. Driscoll served as Governor of the State of New Jersey 
from 1947 to 1954. After his retirement from that office he was 
elected President and a director of the Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Company in which capacity he continues to serve. 

Mr. Loud is a partner of F. Eberstadt & Co. and has been a 
Vice-President of Chemical Fund, Inc. since 1952. His association 


with the Eberstadt firm began in 1935. 
Elliott Co., and O. A. Sutton Corp. 
Mr. Severance is a partner of F. Eberstadt & Co. 


Diversey Corp., 


He is also a director of 


He has been 


associated with the firm since 1936. 
The action taken at the annual meeting yesterday increased 
the Chemical Fund Board of Directors from il to 14 members. 


Rockefeller 
Starts Brazil 
Mutual Fund 


Nelson A. Rockefeller’s Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corp. has 
organized a mutual fund—called 
Fundo Crescinco — to invest in 
Brazilian corporate securities and 
in the securities of certain Amer- 
ican firms doing business there. 
The fund, emphasizing growth as 
an investment objective and pat- 
terned after the mutual funds in 
this country, will be launched 
with an initial portfolio of 30,- 
000,090 cruzeiros. The shares will 
be sold publicly in Brazil. 

Distributor for the fund will be 
Sao Paulo-headquartered Com- 
panhia Distribuidora de Valores, 
an IBEC company, while an IBEC 
affiliate, Companhia Empreendi- 
mentos e Administracao IBEC will 
manage the new fund. The latter 
has organized a counselling board 
including among its members 
Robert W. Purcell, Board Chair- 
man of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a shore from net invest- 
ment income, payable March 
30, 1957 to stock of record 
March 8, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 



















Affiliated Fund 


Assets Now 


$363 Million 


Affiliated Fund, in the first 
quarter ended Jan. 31, 1957, of the 
new fiscal year reports assets in- 
creased from $357,997,445 to $363,- 
043,550, while share value went 
up 10 cents a share to $5.79, in- 
cluding paid out sécurities’ profits 
of 26 cents. During the quarter, 
an income dividend of 6 cents a 
share was paid. 

The leading common stock fund 
received $19,629,512 on new shares 
sold to investors, including $11,- 
877,745 of reinvested capital gains, 
while shareholders cashed in their 
shares with the fund to an amount 
of $4,625,229. 

Profits on securities sold 
amounted to $1,979,058, while un- 
realized profits went up $3,676,618. 

The fund’s President, H. I 
Prankard 2nd, told the company’s 
136,000 shareholders in his report 
that the work of the common 
stock fund’s management con- 
tinues to show that many of the 
best values are in the stocks of 
service companies, non-durable 
goods, producing companies, and 
fuel and raw materials companies. 

“Our investments,” he said, “are 
larger in these stocks. Our in- 


_ vestments in the popular so-called 


Continued on page 46 
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Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


16 CENTS A SHARE 
=k 
Spcestnticactiinne in ieeninisentianiil 
24 


EATON & HOWARD 
STOCh FUND 


12 CENTS A SHARE 
{02nd Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


oP EEE EES 

Dividends payable Mar. 25 to sharehold- 

ers of record at 4:30 P.M., Mar. 11, 1957, 
24 Federal Street, Boston 

PREEERES <1A LOI M MED IRE EE EN A OOO ROLES REAIET 
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Continued from page 45 


Mutual Funds 


‘growth stocks’ and stocks of com- 
panies producing durable goods 
are small because we _ believe 
many of them are still substan- 
tially overpriced in relation to 
their values.” 

In the quarter, the fund added 
newly ito its portfolio the com- 
mons ot Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
and Sigmode Steel Strapping Co., 
while Allis Chalmers, Baltimore 
Gas, Brooklyn Union Gas and 
Union Bag-Camp Paper were sold 
out. 


Incorpo cated 
Income Fund 
Pays 5.17% 


For the quarter ended Jan. 31 
Incorporated Income Fund’s total 
assets increased from $48,772,141 
to $58,017,925. In the last 12 
months, share value went up from 
$8.98 to $9.24, including paid-out 
securities profits of 50 cents. For 
the year income dividends totalled 
52 cents, making a current income 


return on Jan. 31 of 5.17%. 
During the quarter, gross in- 
come totalled $1,013,537 and net, 


$899,134. Realized losses totalled 
$233,524, while unrealized profits 
went up $616,077. 

Stocks sold out of portfolio 
were Denver & Rio Grande and 
Industrial Rayon Corp., while 
stocks sold off were Allis- 
Chalmers, Briggs Manufacturing 
and Miami Copper. 

New common _ stocks in the 
portfolio include Arkansas Louisi- 
ana Gas, Santa Fe _ Railway, 
Columbia Gas, Commercial Credit, 
Evans Products, Illinois Central 
International Harvester, Moore- 
McCormack, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, Ruberoid 
Co., and Southern Pacific. 


MIP Plans 


Using Funds 
Gain More 


The popularity of closed-end 
investment company shares among 
those investors using the New 
York Stock Exchange’s Monthly 
Investment Plan continue to grow 
at a more rapid rate than MIP 
as a whole. 

During 1956, for example, plans 
using the closed-end shares in- 
creased 61%, while the total num- 
ber of plans went up 47%. 

In the year, the plans using 
closed-end fund shares went up 
from 1,635 to 2,635, while the total 
number of plans rose from 37,227 
to 54,769. 


Johnston Mutual Fund Inc. re- 
ports net assets on Dec. 31, 1956, 
of $5,728,085.95, equivalent to 
$21 per share on the 272,800 
shares outstanding. This compares 
with net assets of $4,612,626.62 or 
$20.77 per share, a year ago on 


222,122 shares then outstanding. 
During the year the fund paid 


dividends of 65 cents per share 


from investment income and 50 
cents per share from realized 
profits. 


The fund was owned by 1,434 
shareholders at the end of 1956, 
an increase to 43% during the 
year. Of these new shareholders, 
78% opened Accumulation Plan 
accounts and at the year-end over 
60% of total shareholders of the 
fund were participating in the 
Accumulation Plan. 

Shareholders in military serv- 
ice continue to be the fastest 
growing group of shareholders, 
comprising 11% of total sharee- 
holders at the end of 1956. com- 
pared to only 5% at the end of 
1955. 


Personal Progress 


Herman H. Petersen, of the in- 
vestment advisory department of 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago, has 
been named an advisor to Wiscon- 
sin Fund, Inc., a mutual fund, it 
was announced by Harold W. Story, 
fund President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and general attorney of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 


Mr. Petersen will werk with 
Fernand Paternotte, director of 
Glore, Forgan’s advisory depart- 
ment, who has counselled the 
fund’s investment committee on 
portfolio holdings for 20 years. 


Prior to joining Glore, Forgan & 


Co. in 1956, Mr. Petersen was 
Vice-President in charge of the 


investment department of North- 
western National Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, a firm he had 
been with since 1939. 


A prominent investment banker 
and a well-known electronics ex- 
ecutive have joined the Advisory 
Board of Over-the-Counter Se- 
curities Fund, Inc., the only mu- 
tual fund devoted exclusively to 
investments in over-the-counter 
securities. 

The 
3ertram 
Janney, 


members are 
M. Wilde, President of 
Dulles & Battles, Inc., 
Philadelphia investment house, 
and James M. Riddle, Jr., Presi- 
dent of National Aeronautical 
Corp., Fort Washington, Pa., avia- 
tion electronics manutacturers. 

Mi. Wilde is also a director and 
Vice-President of Boone County 
Coal Corp. 

Mr. Riddle has been a past Pres- 
ident of the Aviation Distributors 
& Manufacturers Association and 
was a scientific consultant to the 
Air Force during World War II. 


new board 


Grayson M-P. Murphy has been 
elected to the Board oi Directors 
of Investors Management Com- 
pany, Inc., assuming the position 
formerly held by the late General 
Boykin C. Wright. Investors Man- 
agement Company is investment 
advisor to Fundamental Investors, 
Inc., Diversified Investment Fund, 
Inc., Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
and Diversitied Growth Stocx 
Fund, Inc.—mutual funds with to- 
tal combined net assets of more 
than $475 million. 

Mr. Murphy is a partner in the 
law firm of Shearman and Sterl- 
ing and Wright and was at on? 
time a limited partner in G. M-P. 
Murphy ana Company, a prom- 
inent Wall Street financial house. 
He is a director of Fifth Avenue 
Coach Lines and a trustee of the 
Beekman-Downtown Hospital, the 
Museum of the City of New York 
and Kips Bay Boys Club, Inc. 


Charles M. Kinsolving, Finan- 
cial Advertising Manager of ““News- 
week,” has been elected a director 
of Mutual Investment Fund, Inc., 
of New York,a mutual fund found- 
ed in 1926. Shares of Mutual are 
used as the underlying invest- 
ment of various monthly and other 
investment plans issued by First 
Investors Corporation of New 
York. Mr. Kinsolving was born 
in Brazil and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Winner of the 
Croix de Guerre in World War I, 
he first served in the American 
Ambulance Field Service of which 
he is currently a trustee, then in 
the French Flying Corps and later 
took command of the 163rd Acro 
Squadron, Army Ajir’_ Service, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


Puritan Fund reports total as- 
sets in the three months ended 
Jan. 31 went up from $28,508,553 
to $30,416,446, while share value 
went up from $6.47 to $6.54, 
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Chicago & North 


The review of the Chicago & 
North Western which appeared in 
this column in the issue of last 
Dec. 20 was replete with intima- 
tions of changes for the better at 
the hands of the new management 
of the road which took office last 
April 20. Pointed out were moves 
to reduce equipment maintenance 
costs by conso1idation of car re- 
pair shops which is now about to 
be accomplished by the replace- 


ment of 14 scattered and _ inef- 
ficient shops by the new and 
highly efficient single shop at 


Clinton, Iowa, the proposed con- 
solidation of several freight yards 
in both Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and the completion of dieseliza- 
tion. Another important factor 
mentioned was the lease of the 
100% owned ‘Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha and _ its 
consolidation with the parent 
which is expected to cut expenses 
by about $2 million annually. 
Since this Dec. 20 article ap- 
peared we have been fortunate in 
learning in considerable detail so 
much more of the moves that 
have been made or which are 
planned by the new management 
that it seems appropriate to sup- 
plement the earlier story. As the 
latter pointed out, it is not to be 


expected that benefits of the 
changes being made should be- 


come immediately manifest as to 
dollar results. Some, like the com- 
pletion of the new car shop, 
scheduled for about May 1, take 
time. In other cases, like the re- 
duction of the payroll by 4,818 
employees as of the end of Janu- 
ary this year and as compared 
with January, 1956, the dollar 
economies are obscured by other 
factors. 

Chief 
forces in 


among these nullifying 
1956 were the $5.6 mil- 


lion decline in revenues in that 
year and the increase in wage 
rates in effect throughout the 


whole year without complete off- 
set from freight rate increases, 
and the further wage increases 
effective as of last Nov. 1, or in 
the case of the unions that have 
not accepted, presumed to be so. 
In the case of the North Western 
the entire wage increase has been 
made etfective as of last Nov. 1 
since this road has taken the con- 
servative stand that contracts still 
to be settled will be made retro- 


active to that date and therefore 
the full wage increase is being 


accrued eveén if not entirely paid 
out. For the North Western each 
penny per hour of increase means 
about $600,000 annually. 


Not long ago Board Chairman 


B. W. Heineman of the Chicago 
& North Western was quoted as 
having stated to the effect that 


any merger plans are ‘“‘dead” and 
that his road will be made into 
a valuable independent property. 
His optimism and that of Mr. C. 
S. Fitzpatrick, who left the op- 
erations vice-presidency of ithe 
Illinois Central to become Presi- 
dent of the North Western, might 
well be based on the conviction 
that the situation of this road is 
such that, with the direction and 
management that they intend to 
bring about, there is only one way 
that the fortunes of the road can 
turn, and that must be upward. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Heine- 
man that, with about $306 of con- 
solidated revenues per share of 
North Western common — one of 
the highest leverages in the rail 
field—it should be possible to re- 
tain some reasonable share for the 
equity. 

This, of course, has been far 
from the case in recent years. Ex- 
cept for the 39 cents per common 
share earned “before funds” in 
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By GERALD D. McKEEVER : 

















Western Railway 


1953, and this being “before 
funds,” not available for payment 
on the common, there has been a 
deficit for the road’s junior stock 
in all other of the past six years. 
Last year’s deficit of $11.40 per 
common share was the worst by a 
small margin in this period, the 
previous “record” having been the 


corresponding 1954 deficit of 
$11.23 per share. 

The condition or the North 
Western when the new manage- 


ment assumed control last Spring 
must have been challenging, to 
say the least, for the property has 
been characterized as having been 
a “pick and shovel” road. Its hor- 
rendous wage ratio—57.2° in the 
generally good year of 1955—has 
been ascribed to lack of mecha- 
nization with the result that tnere 
was no adequate gain in man-hour 
performance to offset the con- 
stantly rising wage cost. Another 
source of waste was the lack of 
proper utilization of diesel power. 
When the new management went 
in they found over 100 Ciesels 
awaiting repair and, as a result, 
130 steam locomotives in opera- 
tion with the high operating and 
maintenance costs that this obso- 


lete power entailed. Under the 
new management the number of 
bad-order diesels had been re- 


duced to 44 units by the end of 
last May, and on May 10 of last 
year, all steam locomotives had 
been retired without having to 
buy a single additional diesel. As 
of the end of January this year 
the number of diesel units await- 
ing repair had been reduced to 
29, and it is stated that not a few 
have been stored serviceable as a 
reserve against seasonal needs 
next Fall. 

In spite of this catching up on 
maintenance there has been a 
steady reduction in the outlay for 
equipment maintenance since the 
new management took the reins. 
This is not evident in the read’s 
maintenance ratio for 1956 which 
is a percentage of gross revenues, 
and which was actually higher 
than that for 1955. The previously 
mentioned decline in gross. rev- 
enues is largely the reason for the 
increase in the ratio. Except for 
a nominal rise in July of last year 
equipment maintenance has shown 
a steady month-by-month decline 
and, in the final five months of 
1956 and in January of the cur- 
rent year, sharp declines from the 
corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding vear. It has been explained 
that it has been possible to do this 
without reducing maintenance 
physically by getting more work 
done for the maintenance dollar. 

The principal sources of the 
economies in equipment mainte- 
nance thus far have been given 
as the elimination of the steam 
locomotive and its costly repairs, 
the reduction in the number of 
diesel shops from nine to one, or 
corresponding to the previdusly 
mentioned consolidation of car 
shops, and the control of diesel 
repairs by laboratory tests which 
result in about 200,000 miles of 
service between shoppings. Upon 
completion of the Clinton car 
shops, further savings are antici- 
pated, which will include, among 
other things, the elimination of 
miles of storage track now hold- 
ing cars awaiting repair. All told, 
the road counts a 35% increase in 
efficiency in equipment mainte- 
nance operations since the new 
management entered the scene. 
Corresponding accomplishment 
is seen in maintenance of way. 
The number of ties replaced in 
1956, for instance, was 50°% greater 


than in 1955 and 100% greater 
than in 1954, while miles of rail 
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relaid last year 
than in 1955. 
not the only 


was 42% more 
While these two are 

way maintenance 
items by far, they are the big 
ones and the dollar outlay for 
maintenance of way was $30.164.- 
000 in 1956 as against $29,481,000 
in the previous ycar, or very little 
more in 1956. 

To summarize, the new manage- 
ment intends to provide the super- 
vision, over-all direction and gen- 
eralship which is needed to bring 
the North Western up to parity 
of operating efficiency. This will 
be accomplished by an improve- 
ment in tools and facilities which 
will have the result of avoiding 
waste of manpower, and thereby 
of increasing employee morale. 
The aim is to encourage employees 
to strive for higher-paying super- 
visory jobs rather than to be 
content with pay augmented by 
overtime on a routine job done in- 
efficiently due to lack of proper 
tools. Tnis will make it more 
possible for the new management 
to fill supervisory jobs from with- 
in and will thus improve employee 
competition. 

At the same time, changes have 
been made at the top by replacing 
the former “departmental” set-up 
run from Chicago by autonomous 
divisional management. The for- 
mer office of Executive Vice- 
President has been abolished along 


with certain other “brass hat’ 
berths. At the same time, the 
former duplicative and _ ineffec- 


tual accounting systems are being 
replaced by “responsibility ac- 
counting” with integrated reports 
of such nature as will, for in- 
stance, make car-spotting almost 
immediate rather than a matter of 
hours or even days. Fully mech- 
anized accounting is expected to 
be installed by next Jan. 1. Final- 
ly, the rejuvenation of the North 
Western is expected in itself to 
go far toward solving the other 
big problem of the road, which 
is to boost its traffic. For the last 
five years particularly, both rev- 
enues and traffic of the North 
Western have lagged. The opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway should 
also be a big help. 


David Morris to 
Tour Far East 


David Morris, David Morris & 
Co., New York 
City, and Mrs. 
Morris will 
leave April 5 
by air for San 
Francisco 
where he will 
travel by the 
S.S. President 
Wilson to Hon- 


Olulu, Tokyo, 
Manila and 
Hong Kong. 


He will return 
by air to New 
York June 2. 
Mr. Morris 
will study the 


David Morris 
economic picture in the Far East. 


Norman Dacey Adds 


(Special to THr FrovanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—William 
Marcuse is now with Norman F. 
Dacey & Associates, 114 State St. 


With Birkenmayer Co. 


(Special tc Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Eugene A, 
Jones has become associated with 
Birkenmayer & Co., Denver Club 
Building. He was formerly with 
Colorado Investment Co. and 
Brereton Rice & Co. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Spe CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Edward W. 
Krasenics has joined the staff of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 37 Lewis 
Street. Mr. Krasenics was former- 
ly Manchester representative for 
Coburn & Middlebrook Incorpo- 
rated. 
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> the Barclay. .Oscar Kind, Jr., of! 
With DeHaven, Townsend S. Kind & Sons, will speak on 


(Special to Tae Frnanctat CHRONICLE) “The Fabulous Gem—The Dia-| 
STAMFORD Conn.—t.dward R | mond, 


Martin has been added to the staf! 
of DeHaven & Townsend, Croute) | 
& Bodine, 1 Atlantic Street. 


R. F. Griggs Adds 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
WATERBURY, Conn.—Andrew 
J. Jackson, Jr. is now with The 
R. F. Griggs Co., 35 Leavenworth 
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Street. COMPANY 
1 Preferted ‘Dividend No 
Phila. Inv. Women to Hear eens a aes 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Miss A quarterly ‘dividend of 75¢ per share 
Margaret McKnight, Chairman of (114%) on “the “Preferred Stock for the 


and a divi- 
ymmon 


quarter ending March 31, 1957 


the Entertainment Committee of sega ing? gee page Hae 
the Investment Women’s Club of on) fo ee declared. Both dividends 
Philadelphia, announces a dinner are payable Apri 1, 1957 to holders of 
meeting of the club to be held on record March 1191957. The stock transfer 
Monday, March 18 at 6:15 p.m. at books will remaim open 

E. F. 
February 27, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES poe ei: 


Pact, Secretary and Treasurer 





1987 
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4 MACHINE AND 22%h CONSECUTIVE CASH 
A DIVIDEND 

is T = » ie 
e METALS INC. A dividend of twenty-five cents 
& 9 (3.25) a share has been declared 
a upon the stock of Burrovucus 
> Oosbrd Dividend ‘ Corporation, pavable April 20. 
& ‘ aa, on % 1957, to shareholders of record 
€ A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND # at the close of business March 
ba of SIXTY CENTS per share Pa 9 O27 
te ; bs 30, 1957. 
B has been deciared for the 7 | : : 
e first quarter of 1957. payable SHELDON ra ALL, 
a on March 29, i957, to share- Vice President 
% holders of record on March 3 and Secretary 
& 14, 1957. 2 Detroit. Mich. 

% 4 “eb. 27. 1957 

%,. Robert G. B s. Treasure Ze I . b. 9 l or 

if 4 
/ urroughs 
es 
ee 
* 
Biz giz) * 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
ALLIED PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
: Fp: ° Detroit 23, Michigan 


“AUER 


Vitae 


Magee et" COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 76 
the 


corporation de« 


On February 26 
Corporation, a 


1957, 
Michigan 


of Alliec 
quarterly 


Product 


dividend ot 


poara of directors 


lared 


40c per share on the Common shares of the Corporation. pavahle 
March 29, 1957 to shareholders oi record at the close of busine 


March 15, 1957 











1lith CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 
$.25 per share on Common Stock 
payable March 30, 1957 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1957. 


JP ri Wm. E. Thompson 
1,000 offices in U. S, 


Sex retary 
. Finanie Canada, 


March !. 1957 


Hawaii and Alaska 











140TH DIVIDEND 


CORPORATION C. Joun Kun 


Treasurer 


>. ° , 

a A quarterly dividend of 50.60 

+ per share in cash has been 

d . declared on the Common 

— 

_ stock, o. €. Ty, -T.. FINANCIAI 

e Corvokstion, pavable April 

* 1, 1957. to stockholders ot rec- 

° . 

e ord at the close of business 

° March 11. 1957. The transtet 
FINANCIAI ad books will not close. Checks 

a. 

e will be mailed. 

* 

> 

— 

_ 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES — | 








CERRO DE Pasco 
CORPORATION 
Cash Dividend No. 147 


The Board of Directors of 
Cerro Pasco Corporation, 
a New York corporation, at a 
meeting held on February 5, 
1957, declared a cash dividend 
of forty cents (40¢) per share 
on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable on March 
29, 1957, to stockholders of 
record on March 15, 1957 
The Transfer will not 


be close d. 


de 


Books 


D. Davip 
Se cretary 


MICHAE! 


300 Par K Ave nue 
N.  @ 


New York 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 




















Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0025 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1957 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 15, 1957. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, paya! ble April 1, 
1957 to stor ‘kh olders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on March 15 1957. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. J. W. REILLY 
Sex retary 


























New York. Mareh 6, 195 


Board of Directors has this 


The 


das 


declared a quarterly divi- 
bights 
the Capital Stock of 
this Company for the 
ending March 31. 1957, 


.tooste whkholder- 


dend of BO) Cents per 


share on 
quarter 
pavable 
on April 15. 1957 
at the close of busines- 
1957. 


of record 

March 25. 

STULAKT AK. BAKNES, Seeretars 

Cuaranty Trust Company 
of New York 














DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


At 


share 


stockholders of re¢ 


| quarters cents 


a met 
The Col 

|} in New York. Ne 
quarterly 
corporation, in the amo 


IRON CORPORATION 
Dividend Notices 


ing of the Board of 
rado Fuel and [ron Corporation, 
w York on February 27, 
@ividend on the 
int of fifty 
was declared, payable April 8, 
cord at the 


Directors 


of 
held | 
1957, 
common steck of the 
cents per 

1957 
close of business on 


to 


Marcn 11, 1957. The regular quarterly dividend 
on the series A S&O par value preferred stock 
| in the amount of sixty-two and one-half cents 
|} per share and also the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the series B $50 par value preferred 
| stock, in the ameun it of sixty-eight and three- 


al 


pe r shar were declared payabl 
mn March 957 t stockholders of record 
the ci of business on Mareh 11, 1957. 
D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 
*ebseccntcuscacedecqundesdksielomecesenssinembeusadestelarsbtannianty 


ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE | 


COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Notice of Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
quarterly dividend 
of thirty-one and one-quarter 
cents (31!4¢) per share on 
the Common = Stock, payable 
March 29, 1957,to shareholders 
of record at the close of busi- 


dec la red a 


ness on March 8, 1957 
Bb. M. BrrscuH, 
Secretar) Treasurer 
I a) i 28, 1957 











ae 
UV COMPANY 


St. Louis 


184TH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


- 
\ennnsctt™ 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per payable on April 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 15, 1957, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


share 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


V ce-President and Treasurer 


February 25. 1957 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 North Wacker DOrve, Chicago 6 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
4°% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
OOch Consecutive Regi lar 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 


Forty Cents ( 40¢) per Share 

Declared — February 28, 1957 
Record Dare — March 15, 1957 
Payment Date — March 30, 1957 
A. R. Cahil 


Vice President, Financial Division 


IMDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 


PHOSPHATE ® POTASH ® PLANT FOQ0S * CHEMICALS 


a 
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ih! ey of Seventeen and One- half Cents 
ioc) per share (in Canadian Punds) was 
declared payable 1957, to share- 


| 


| 


| 





| Dome Mines Limited, held this day, a quarteriy 


holders of record at t 
March 29, 1957 


(1147) 47 


~ 

















DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DOME MINES LIMITED 
February 27, 

DIVIDEND NO. 158 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 





1957 


on — 30, 
1e close of business on 


CLIFFORD W. MICHEL, 
President and Treasurer. 


—— 





cents per share was declared, payable 
Mareh 
'record at the close of business March 
| 14, 1957. 


A quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents per share was declared, payable 
March 26, 
record at the close of business March 


| 14, 1957. 

















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 

New York 6, N. Y. 
February 28, 1957 

(50¢) 


61 Broadway, 


1957, to stockholders of 


An extra dividend of fifty (50¢) 


26, 1957, to stockholders of 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer 
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Penn-lexas 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock 
Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
22% Stock dividend on the Common 
Stock and the regular quarterly dividend 
of forty cents ($.40) per share on the 
$1.60 Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock. 


Both dividends are payable March 31, 
1957 to stockhoiders of record March 8, 
1957. 
SEYMOUR M. HEILBRON 
Secretary 
February 24, 1957 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 


DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable April 1, 1957 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business 
on March 15, 1957: 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series FE, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35°7 $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 | 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Feh. 27. 1957 Treasurer 




















TISHMAN REALTY & 
CONSTRUCTION CO.'N¢ 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 


clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventeen and 
one-half cents (17'2c) per 
share on the Common Stock 
and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this corpora- 
tion, both payable March 25, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 


March 11, 1957. 
NORMAN TISHMAN, President 
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WASHINGTON, D.C Reo 
Burr P. Harrison of 
conducted a project 
rate as 


Virginia 
which 
his colleagues both 
thoughtful and ingenious. Fur- 
thermore, they have pointed to 


has 


this project as illuminating 
forcetully the reasons for the 
current political chaos which 
has followed the adoption by 
President Eisenhower of the 
New aid Fair Deals in toto, 
Mr. Harrison is a Democrat, 
aad is as sound as a dollar was 


before Roosevelt. He comes from 
Winchester, Va., and his Con- 
Sressional district embraces the 
home of Senator Harry fF. Byrd. 

The discrepancy in voting be- 


tween national and Congres- 
sional party tickets was ‘1s 
fercefully illustrated as to Mr. 


Wiarrison'’s constituency as any- 
where in the country. The Sev- 
enth district of Virginia, served 
by Mr. Harrison for 10 years, 
gave Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
1956 a majority of 15.000 over 
Adlai Stevenson. In the same 
election Mr. Harrison was re- 
elected by a majority of over 
2° 000 — 7,000 greater than was 
ziven Mr. Eisenhower. 
Furthermore, the Republican 
ehallenger to Mr. Harrison cam- 
paigned on the need for electing 
s Republican to back the Presi- 
dent whom the constituency 
proved to favor. The Republi- 
can deviated from Eisenhowe! 
only on the question of “civil 
eights.” a not too significant de- 
viation considering the charac- 
ter of the coastituency. 
Mr. Harrison, on the 
hand, announced that he 
support the President when he. 
the incumbent. thought the 
President was right or repre- 
sented the wishes of his constit- 
uents. But he said that he 
would not support the President 
i# Mr. Harrison thought the 
former did not represent the 
best interests of the country 01 
the wishes of his constituents. 
Mr. Harrison was personally 
told by any number of intluen- 
tial people in his district that 
while they were voting for Eis- 
enhower tor President they 


other 
would 


were voting for Harrison foi 
Congress because they knew he 
was the proper man to back 


Hisenhower. 


issues Questionnaire 

Mr. Harrison got together a 
questionnaire asking his constit- 
wents to answer how they stood 
@en 12 major issues, marking 
“ves” or Sixty thousand 
of these questionnaires were 
mailed out. One went to each 
family. However. the Congress- 
man requested that where there 
were ditferences of opinion be- 


nas 


tween hhusband and wife or 
among other members oft the 
family. that they fill out sep- 


arate questionnaires expressing 


their individual views. 
Of the 12 question, 11 con- 
sisted of major, pending pro- 


the 


Eisenhower 
They were not 


posals of 
Administration. 


identified as “the President's 
proposals.” The leyvislation re- 
quested by the President was 
just listed in its 11 parts, and 
people were asked to express 
their opinions on the merits o! 
each. 


These were not “loaded” ques- 
éions. A perusal of the question- 
maire disclosed not only an hon- 
est but a successful attempt to 
solicit a cross-section tabulation 
of the views of constituents sev - 
eraliy on each of these 11 ques- 
Lions. 


& Washington... | 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





a 


Likewise it was not in the 
slightest a “smart-alecky” at- 
tempt to confuse the constit- 
uents. Mr. Harrison is absolved 
of any etlort to show up the 
voters, for the year before he 
had conducted a similar ques- 
tionnaire on issues before the 


Cougress to seek guidance, as he 
did in 19457, on the views oft his 
district. 

Only the 
identified w 
This read: 

“Without emphasis upon 
particular proposal. do you ta- 
vor generally the program pro- 
posed President Eisen- 
hower?” 


question was 
Eisenhower. 


any 


DY 


tesults Surprising? 

It may be that to the layman 
the results were surprising. On 
only two questions was there a 
majority in this conservative 
southern constituency for the 
maior pieces ot the Eisenhower 
program. The two favored were 
the Administration’s proposal 
(since modified) on extension of 
coverage of the minimum wage 
law, and the admission of Ha- 
waii and Alaska to statehood. 

The other nine questions, all 
involving economics or philoso- 
phy of government, related to 
the Middle East doctrine, Fed- 
eral aid to education, the pro- 
posed $71.8-billion budget, a 
continuation of the soil bank, 
the extension of the union 
closed shop, the several pieces 
ot the President’s ‘civil rights” 
program, liberalization of immi- 
gration quotas, liberalization of 


immigration for refugees, and 
foreign aid. 
On the nine questions other 


than minimum wage and terri- 
torial statehood, the results 
were ALL against these specific 
pieces of the current Eisenhow- 
er program. The narrowest neg- 
ative majority by which Mr. 
Harrison's constitutents opposed 
any of these nine parts of the 
Lisenhower program was 2? to 
1. In some instances, the opposi- 
tion to the specific parts of the 
Eisenhower pregram was 9 to lI. 


Oaly on the 12th and final 
question asking whether the 
Eisenhower program was fa- 


vored, was there an even break 
for the Administration’s pro- 
gram as a whole. Initially, with 
the election surge of the Presi- 
dent's popularity, the returns on 
tris question were overwhelm- 
ingly tor the President. After 
the “Eisenhower doctrine” was 
put forward and still later after 
there was the informal proposal 
for sanctions against Israel, the 
tide of voting on this “popular- 
ity’’ question turned strongly 
against the President. While Mr. 
Harrison did not have final fig- 
uses at writing, he believed the 
final question would be about 
50-50 for Mr. Eisenhower. 


“Yes” and “No” 

Furthermore, Mr. Harrison 
before sending these returns 
outside his oifice to be tabulated 
oy an independent statistical or- 
ganization, personally looked 
over any number. He found that 
almost invariably in those cases 

Which the voters answered 
“yes” to most parts of the Eisen- 
hower program, they voted “no” 
to the 12th question on whether 
they supported the Eisenhower 
program generally. 


It is within the range of pos- 


sibility that if some Democrat 
from a heavily Labor, partly 
Negro constituency such as, say 

Detroit, conducted the exact 


The Commercia! and Financial Chronicle . 
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“Think we might have checked our new advertising man- 
ager’s scholastic background a bit more carefully?’’ 


same questionnaire he would 


get back an overwhelmingly 
“ves” vote to a majority of the 


proposals of the Eisenhower 
program and an equally over- 
whelming “no” to tavoring the 
Eisenhower program generally. 
Questionnaire’s Meaning 

Mr. Harrison's craftsmanlike 
job has excited a great deal of 
private interest at the Capitol, 
and as its results are announced 
officially it will stimulate some 
considerable public attention. 

Among protessionals in 
political realm, it 
following conclusions: 

(1) It eonfirms the ever- 
present suspicion of the profes- 
sienal politician that the con- 
stituents absorb little concrete 
information about specific is- 
sues, or what candidate stands 
for what, for the most part. 

(2) Voters 
knowing for 


the 
the 


suggests 


choose not by 
what a candidate 
stands, but on the basis of ac- 
quiring a superficial and off- 
hand impression of his ability, 
economic bent, or personality. 

(3) That in this particular 
constituency, predom inantly 
conservative, the majority of the 
voters regarded Mr. Eisenhower 
as a conservative. 

(4) 


That if a candidate can 
establish an outstanding im- 
pression as a Favorable Per- 
sonality with the masses, this 
personality is of far greater 
electoral significance than the 
specitic issues for which the 
candidate actually or allegedly 


stands. 


(5) That Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self and his retinue have done a 
superb political job of convine- 
ing most conservatives that the 












President is a conservative 
whilst convincing a large part of 
the “liherals” that the President 
is a “liberal,” at the same time. 


Poses Today’s Problems 

These conclusions are borne 
in mind by the great majority 
of the practical artisans of the 

political trade who, despite the 
text books, holiday orations, and 
professors of political science 
are not ‘“‘statesmen” who stake 
their personal political fortunes 
on “educating the people.” As 
these politicians see it: 

(1) While Eisenhower's popu- 
larity remains high. it is futile 
to attack spending concretely, 
the welfare state, or numerous 
other proposals repugnant to the 
majority of the Republican con- 
servatives. Only one handful of 
Republicans today are bold 
enough to declare that they are 
NOT “modern Republicans.” (If 
Fisenhower pulls a boner, the 
change can be instantaneous). 

Only after months and months 
if not years and years of day to 
day developments, will it dawn 
on “Republicans” by the mil- 
lions (not by the tens of thou- 
sands of informed who do not 
count), where Eisenhower 
stands in tact. will it be possible 
to attack the President's pro- 
gram ftrontally by Republicans. 

(2) As for Democrats. who are 
bereft of political merchandise 
to sell because Eisenhower has 
stolen all their trade goods, the 
opportunity to oppose may come 
even later. 

{This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views. } 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





March 8, 1957 


(New York City) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation %3lst anniversary din- 
ner at the Biltmore Hotel. 


March 8, 1957 (Tvronto, Canada 
Toronto Bond Traders Associ- 
ation 25th anniversary dinner 
at the King Edward Hotel. 

Mar. 18-20, 1957 (Chicazge, Til.) 
American Bankers Association 
lith National Instalment Credi: 
Conference. 


March 27-28, 1957 (Chicago, Il.) 
Central States Group Invest- 
ment Bankers Association an- 
nual conference at Drake Hote!. 


April 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 


April 26, 1957 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 2lst annual dinner a! 
the Waldorf Astoria. 

May 6-7, 1957 (Richmond, Va.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Jefferson Hotel. 


May 8-11, 1957 (White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Spring meeting at the Green- 
brier Hotel. 


May 19-23, 1957 (Cleveland, Ohio 
National Convention of Invest- 
ment Analysts Societies. 


June 13-14. 1957 
Ohio) 
Cincinnati 


(Cincinnati, 


Municipal Bond 
Dealers Group annual sprinz 
party at Sheraton Gibson ard 
the Maketewah Country Club. 


June 14, 1957 (New York City) 
Municival Bond Club of New 
York annual fieid day at West- 
chester Country Club and Beach 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


June 19-20, 1957 
St. Paul) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 
outing and picnic with cocktail 
party at Hotel Nicollet June 19 
and an all day sports program 
at the White Bear Yacht Club, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. June 20. 


Sept. 25-27, 1957 (Santa Barbara, 
Cal.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fali Meeting at Santa Barbara 
Biltmore. 


Oct. 7-8, 1957 (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Oct. 10-11, 1957 (Les Angeles, 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Beverly Hills Hotel. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the Homestead. 


'RADING MARKETS 


Botany Mills 
A. S. Campbell Co. Com. 
Fashion Park 
Indian Head Mills 
United States Envelope 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Riverside Cement 
Sightmaster Corp. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone 
HUbbard 2-1990 


(Minneapolis- 











Teletype 
BS 69 
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ANNUAL MID-WINTER 


DINNER 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





a 


President 





First 


Vice-President 


James G. Mundy 





Second 


Vice-President 


J. B. McFarland Ill 


Suplee, Yeatman, 
Mosley Co., Stroud & Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 








Samuel M. Kennedy 
Yarnall, Biddle 
& Co. 











~ 





oi, 





ye 














At Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
MARCH 1, 1957 





Treasurer Secretary 





Willard F. Rice 
Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities 
Co. 


Rubin Hardy 


The First Boston 
Corporation 











BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


















Herbert E. Beattie 


H. A. Riecke & Co., 
Inc. 


Robert F. Donovan 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Thomas J. Love 
Geo. E. Snyder & Co 





Edgar A. Christian 


Suplee, Yeatman, 
Mosley Co., 
Incorporated 


A. H. Fenstermacher 


M. M. Freeman & 
Co., Inc. 


William R. Radetsky 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 





Jack Christian 


Janney, Dulles & 
Battles Inc. 


Frank J. Gorman 


H. G. Kuch and 
Company 


C. G. Remington 


Woodcock, Hess, 
Moyer & Co., Inc. 


Wallace H. Runyan 
Hemphill, Noyes & 


Co. 


Harry F. Green, Jr. 


Merrill 
Pierce, 


& B 


Spencer L. Corson 


Elkins, Morris, 
Stokes & Co. 








L. Craig Dick, Jr. 
Lewis C. Dick Co. 


William H. Doerr 


American Securities . 
Corporation 





John M. Hudson 


J. Edward Kn 
Thayer, Baker & Co ob 


Lynch, Drexel & Co. 
Fenner 


eane 








Rudolph C. Sander 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


Joseph E. Smith 
Newburger & Co. 


John F. Weller 
Galina, Sachs & 


o. 
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John Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia; Wallace Runyan, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Samuel Kennedy, Yarnall, Biddle & Co., Philadelphia; Frank L. Newburger, Newburger & Co., 
Philadelphia; Bill Burke, May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 


Harry Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; Louis Walker, National Quotation Bureau, New York; 
Ed Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; R. Victor Mosley, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., 
Incorporated, Philadelphia; John Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia 





S Remeeanne«enwey 


OT 





Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co., New York; Ted Plumridge, Eastern Securities, Inc., New ei tee an 0 ee ee i 
a = Fhe Yok Murphy, ne Commercial @ Ergood, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Billie Burke, May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 











Greetings and Best Wishes from Philadelphia 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 





RAILROAD BONDS, GUARANTEED 


ALLEN B. FOARD, JR. 
AND LEASED LINES STOCKS 


FRANK J. LAIRD \ EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


JAMES B. MCFARLAND ) PusBtic UTILity 


INDUSTRIAL BONDs & STOCKS 
RAYMOND A. MORRIS, JR. ) BANK Stocks 


ROBERT N. GREENE SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 


| William R. Caldwell, First ae corparation, Potadee bia; ee, aueeeee, 
Midland Securities Corpn., L.td., Toronto; illips B. Street, First Boston 
RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. Corporation, Philadelphia 
VICE PRESIDENT 


MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 
ALEXANDER B. BROCK 
J. RICHARD HOFFMAN 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
ROBERT J. CAMPBELL 
FRANKLIN M. SEELEY 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


EDWARD F. HIRSCH STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
VICE PRESIDENT 


FELIX E. MAGUIRE FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 9 





NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN LANCASTER SCRANTON ATLANTIC CITY 





Ed Knob, Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; William F. Machold, Drexel & Cc., 
Philadelphia; Frank Newburger, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia 
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H. M. O’Shea, Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Joseph C. Nugent, Mabon & Co., New York; Thomas 
Brown, Charles King & Co., New York; Samuel H. Rosenberg, Asiel & Co.. New York 


Ny 


John Parker, H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Bill McCullen, Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Joe Dorsey, Bache & Co., New York; Bill Raffel, Raffel & Co., Philadelphia 


Warner, Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Lynn Mintzer, Arthur L. Wri ht & Co., 
a sascied po Ocean City, N. J.; Lloyd Brown, Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
Bob Kershaw, Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc., Ocean City, N. J. 


Bob De Fine, Hirsch & Co., New York City; Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation, New 
York 7 Rg Mn Waldron, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York City; Georg: Durang, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Philadelphia; Harry Green, Jr., Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Philadelphia 
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BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


CORPORATE TRADING DEPARTMENT 





James J. McAtee, Manager 
Rudolph C. Sander Walter E. Gemenden 
Alvin W. Jordan, Jr. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING DEPARTMENT 





James W. Heward, Manager 
John B. Richter Henry P. Glendinning, Jr- 
Joseph E. Labrum Wn. D. Sherrerd, III 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanee 
American Stcck Exchange (Associate) 


1500 WALNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Philadelphia Telephone Teletype New York Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2700 PH-4 BArclay 7-4641 
































DREXEL & CO. 


Mstablished 1838 


We Maintain Markets in the Following Stocks: 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Suburban Water Co. 

The Hanover Shoe, Inc. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


PHILADELPHIA 1 New York 5 
1500 Walnut St. 30 Wall St. 









































spe, 8 
A special department is maintained for a large clien- 
a Cl IAS tele of Brokers and Security Dealers. We specialize in 


settling and handling all types of securities transactions 


lecally and nationwide. Redeliveries are promptly 
handled by messenger or as collections through our 
network of Correspondent Banks. The cost is mod- 


erate. Inquiries invited. 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 
30 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Banking since 1782 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 
Member Federal Reserve System + Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FISCHER & PORTER COMPANY 


1 world wide engineering service including the manufacture of: 


1— Industrial process instruments 

2— Industrial glass products 

3— Chlorination equipment 

4— Data reduction and Automation systems 


This Company was one of the first concerns in the fast growing field 


: . ° ° ° John H. Derickson, Jr., Blair & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia; William A. McCreery, B. J. Van Ingen 
of automation to combine the manufacture of conventional industrial & Co., Inc., New York; Ned Phillips, Samuel K. Phillips & Co., Philadelphia; Jim Mundy, 


instruments with Data reduction and Automation systems. Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Inc., Philadelphia 


We believe the shares (free of Pennsylvania Personal Property Tax) 
of this rapidly growing local Company are attractive to investors 
seeking capital appreciation. A progress report on the Company is 


available upon request. 


BoENNING & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
1529 Walnut Cire-t, Dh ladelzhia 2, Penna. 
LO 8-0900 
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John Fitzgerald, W. C. Pitfield & Co., New York; Frank Walters, Coffin & Burr, Incorpcrated, 
New York; Mitch Bruck, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md.; “Duke” Hunter, Wellington Hunter 
Associates, Jersey City, N. J. 


. 
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Investmez:t Bonds and Stocks 


Lo é : i. ied 


Abe Strauss, Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc., New York; Walter Filkins, Troster, Singer & Co., New 
York; Herb Beattie, H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Bob Lienhard, Troster, Singer & Co., 
New York; John Wallingford, Hecker & Co., Philadelphia 


Securities of the United States Government 
and its Instrumentalities 
State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks of Industrial, 
Public Utility and Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 
Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance Company Stocks 
Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds « Foreign Dollar Bonds 


Underwriter + Distributor + Dealer 


New York Boston PITTSBURGH CuIcacGo 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND San Francisco 








John Barker, Lee Higginson Ceorperation, New York; Herman Frankel, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc., 
New York; William Gregory, III, Gregery & Son; New York; Morton Weiss, Singer, Bean & Mackie, 
Inc., New York; Sid Siegel, Siegel & Co., New York 
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: SS 2. So Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Public Utilities 
Primary Markets Industrials 


With Complete Bank and Insurance 
Trading Facilities = = —_ Municipals 








John Tierney, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; G. Elwood Williams, First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Company, Philadelphia; John Flynn, E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia; Jim Traviss, 
S. J. Brooks & Company, Toronto 


Bonds « Preferred Stocks « Common Stocks 


New York + San Francisco + Cuicaco - Los ANGELES + SEATTLE + PorRTLAND 


Boston - PHILADELPHIA + PittsBURGH - CLEVELAND + LovuisviILLE - INDIANAPOLIS 


DerrRoIT . MINNEAPOLIS : SPOKANE : OAKLAND EuREKA 


SACRAMENTO + PasADENA + SAN DieGo + San Jose - FREsNo Pato ALto 









































BANK & INSURANCE STOCKS 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


c Specialists in 
Willard Rice, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Philadelphia; Leo Dubey, Cooley & Company, P : 


Hartford; Frank Ronan, New York Hanseatic Corporation, New York CHRISTIANA SECURITIES CoO. 


Common Preferred 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


Trading Department, LOUIS A. GIBBS, Manager 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


MEMBERS: NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


DIRECT WIRE CONNECTIONS TO 
SCHIRMER, ATHERTON & CO. WOODCOCK, HESS & CO., INC. 
50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHIRMER, ATHERTON & CO. LOCKWOOD, PECK & CO. 
19 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. Keyser Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
WHITE & CO. M:TCHUM, JONES & TEMPLETON 
Miss‘ssippi Valiey Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 650 South Spring St., Los Angeies, Calif. 
DU PONT BUILDING 44 WHITNEY AVE. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
PHILADELPHIA NAT’L BANK BLDG. 10 WALDMANNSTRASSE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 

















Bernard Eberwein, Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore; Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Cecrporation, 
New York; Richard Baer, L. F. Rothschild & Co., New York; Harold J. Williams, 
Boenning & Co., Philadelphia 


Active TRADING MARKETS 


in All Pennsylvania Authority Issues 


and General Obligation State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Primary Markets 
in Pennsylvania Tax-Free 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange, 
Boston Stock Exchange and Midwest Stock Exchange 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Phila. 9, Pa. 
Teletype: PH 249 Telephone: KIngsley 5-1600 


“ Altoona Readi i 4 
Harley Rankin, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; William Kurtz, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Compary, ‘ 9405 4.313% Scmnenn A A pcr 
Philadelphia; Wister Randolph, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; William Gerstnecker, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia; John York, Western Savings Fund Society, Philadelphia 
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Underwriters 48 Offices 
Brokers Coast-to- 
Dealers 


x 
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Fred Fischer, H. N. Nash & Co., Philadelphia; Al Fenstermacher, M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc., 
T ‘ 
Walston GCo. | new vor 


Philadelphia; Lee Alfgren, Salomon Bros. & Kutzier, Philadelphia 
Inc. Stock Exchange 











New York Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles Basle (Switzerland) 











DEHAVEN & TOWNSEND, CROUTER & BODINE 


Established 1874 


Members 
New York & Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges and 
American Stock Exchange 


1500 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 
Donald Hall, Hoit, Rose & Company, New York City; Bob Kenney, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., 
Telephone LO 4-2900 Phildelphia; James Cram, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia 
Bell System Teletype—PH 518 


Distributors, Dealers, Underwriters 
Corporate and Municipal Issues 


Stock and Bond Brokers 


New York Upper Darby, Pa. 
30 BROAD STREET 6910 MARKET STREET 
Digby 4-0200 FL 2-0838 
Stamford, Conn. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ONE ATLANTIC STREET Deposit & Savings Bank Bldg. 
Fireside 8-6466 VAlley 3-4131 


Pea 

















ri 


Irving Grace, Grace Canadian Securities, Inc., New York City; E. D. Abele, L. D. Sherman & Co., 
New York; Dick Shipman, Leslie Securities Corporation, New York; Malcolm Weiss, 
A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc., New York 





SUPLEE, YEATMAN, MOSLEY Co. 


INCORPORATED 


big 4 bia G y tite is é Z CE psec iP LSPS TR 
1500 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


TELEPHONE KI 5-1343 TELETYPE PH-242 
New York Telephone: CAnal 6-2707 








Tom Brown, Charles King & Co., New York; Henry Warner, Arthur C. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; Bob King, Charles King & Co., New York 
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This Is How It Works — 


Without favor or prejudice and in the light of constantly shift- 
ing conditions, we continue to search for relatively under-valued 
securities. 

The resulting selections form the basis of almost 100 primary 
trading markets, carried in the Philadelphia Office, in which 
our markets are firm and our interest often substantial. 

An increasing number of dealers are finding it advantageous 
to stop, look—and do business. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


(Incorporated ) 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


Bob McCook, Hecker & Co., Philadelphia; Mike Rudolph, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadel- Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


phia; John Milburn, Hecker & Co., Philadelphia 1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Philadelphia Phone New York Phone Teletype 
Rittenhouse 6-8717 REctor 2-0553 PH 606 


CHICAGO NEW YORE MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 























DISTRIBUTORS » DEALERS 


State ° Municipal * Corporate Securities 


Bank ° Insurance Stocks © Mutual Funds 
Pennsylvania Authority & Revenue Bonds 
New Public Housing Authority Bonds 


We maintain active trading markets in unlisted securities 





Inquiries on Pennsylvania Inactive Securities Invited 


ARTHUR L. WricHT & Co., INC. 


225 SOUTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 
Philadelphia Telephone Bell System Teletype 
KIngsley 5-1060 PH—255 
New York City Telephone: Digby 4-5951 


Joe Alberti, Walston & Co., Inc., New York; John Cantwell, Walston & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Direct Private Wires To: 


Andy Riggio, Walston & Co., Inc., New York; Sal Cerruto, Walston & Co., Inc., New York Charles King & Co., A. W. Seiegs © Fe, Sit, Wm. V. Frankel & Co. Inc., 














Investment Securities 


LOCAL — LISTED — UNLISTED 





H. A. RIECKE & CO., Inc. 


(Member Phila-Balt. Stock Exchange) 
1519 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

Rittenhouse 6-3440 


Direct Private Wire to 
TROSTER, SINGER & CO., NEW YORK 
INQUIRIES INVITED 





























k T. Mace, B artner, Downing & Co., Baltimore; Jim Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., New York; 
ieee oe Ken Murphy, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City 





UNDERWRITERS ¢ DISTRIBUTORS ¢ BROKERS 


Effective Distribution in the Nation’s 


Third Largest Trading Area 


N. EWBURGER &G Company 


Members: 


New York Stock ExcHANGE *® AMERICAN STocK ExcCHANGE 


PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE Stock ExCHANGE 


1401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. * LOcust 8-1500 


New York City LEBANON ATLANTIC City VINELAND 


‘ 


i tein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Homer Wirth, Mabon & Co., New York; Col. Oliver we 
Cone So en Suncor & Co, New York; Al Davis, H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
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E. W. CLARK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 
« 

MEMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 

e 












LOCUST AT 16th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Telephones: 
Philadelphia KIngsley 5-4000 
New York WHiteha!l 3-4000 



















Germantown . Lancaster - York 
























Active Trading Markets In: 


Foote Mineral Co. 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co. 
Smith, Kline & French Labs. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Penna. 


Phones: N. Y. RE 2-1695, HA 2-4556; 
Phila. K! 5-0650 































Call JANNEY, DULLES & BATTLES for— 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Pennsylvania Tax Free 
Industrials Utilities 
Common and Preferred Shares 


City-County-State-Authority Issues 


Direct Trading Wire to A. M. Kidder & Co., New York 


woaen taatone  JANNEY, DULLES & BATTLES, INC. 


Bell Teletype System Members New York Stock Exchange 
PH 80 Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 





Philadelphia Telephone 
LOcust 8-3400 1401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Since 1890—Underuriters, Distributors, Dealers, Brokers 


























& 


‘DEALERS AND UNDERWRITERS 


Obligations of the 
Wy COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ and its Political Subdivisions 
Z | Specialists in... 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
TURNPIKE, WATER AND SEWER ISSUES 


4 





SCHAFFER, NECKER & CO. 
Packard Bidg., Philadelphia 2 
LOcust 7-3646 © Teletype PH 864 
from NEW YORK—phone Enterprise 6289 
from PITTSBURGH—phone Zenith 0821 























& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Al Black, Philadelphia Bulletin; A. W. McCaulley, Hallowell, 
Sulzberger & Co., Philadelphia 





A. F. Hoffmann, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia; George W. Sulzberger, Hallowell, 


Sulzberger & Cc., Philadelphia; Don MacAlpine, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; H. Reeve 
Derrickson, Walston & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 





George T. Francis, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Philadelphia; Fred Carter, De Haven & Townsend, Crouter 


& Bodine, Philadelphia; George E. Banks, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Baltimore; 
George Bone, Harry Haff Co., Philadelphia 





Leo Newman, American Securities Corporation, Boston; Gene Statter, Hoit, Rose & Company, 
New York; Bill Doerr, American Securities Corporation, Philadelphia; Jim Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, 


Mosley Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Jim McFarland, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 
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Charles L. Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; 


Bch Topel, Greene and Company, New York; Jack Manson, Hardy & Co., New York; Michael Voccoli 
a ee 7 Hopper, SOLIDAY & Co 
a e 


Established 1872 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Brokers and Dealers in 


LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Trading Department 


Joseph A. McNamee John Gibson, Jr. 





1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
Teletype — PH 593 





Telephone — PEnnypacker 5-4075 

















SAMUEL K. PHILLIPS G CO. 


1904 — Our Fifty Third Year — 1957 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES 


1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


T. C. Anderson, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia; Bill Knaup, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Philadelphia; 
Al Willis, H. M. Byllesby & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 








Philadelphia Bell System Teletype New York 
LOcust 4-2600 COrtlandt 7-6814 



































RAMBO, CLOSE & KERNER 


Incorporated 
1518 LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Phila. Telephone New York Telephone Teletype 
PEnnypacker 5-2800 REctor 2-2820 PH 63 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


William Scott, Brooke & Co., Philadelphia; John Fulton, Burton, Dana & Co., Philadelphia; Joe 
Cummings, Brooke & Co., Philadelphia; Bob Sanford, New York Hanseatic Corporation, Philadelphia 


EDMUND J. DAVIS WALTER G. NELSON 


Vice President in Charge of Manager of 
Corporate Department Municipal Bond Department 



































J.W. SPARKS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 





MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE PHILA.-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Brokers in 


LISTED and UNLISTED SECURITIES 
STATE, MUNICIPAL and REVENUE BONDS 


A. T. & T. TELETYPE-PH 622 


120 BROADWAY 210 WESTERN SAVINGS FUND BLDG. 
New York 5.N. Y. BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
WORTH 4-0220 PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

KINGSLEY 6-4040 


DIRECT WIRE TO NEW YORK 








T Ralph. Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Comvany. Philadelphia; J. W. Bracken, Insurance Company 
ds heak dann Philadelphia; R. W. Schaffer, Schaffer, Necker & Co., Philadelphia; T. A. Coculo, 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Company, Philadelphia 
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Offering fast and accurate service on all Canadian 
stocks on a commission basis or at net U.S. prices 
to banks, brokers and dealers in the United States. 


SRW 








Open-End Telephone, New York to Toronto 


Walker 5-0422 











RRS WAVQAQ#Gi 








Enterprise Telephone to Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit 


Enterprise 6772 


JAMES A. TRAVISS 
Mer.-U. S. Dept. 














‘ 
S, a BROOKS & COMPAN Jack Kearton, National Quctation Bureau, Philadelphia; Frank L. Newburger, Jr., Newburger & Co. 


Philadelphia; Stan Jeffries, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia 
MEMBERS: 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


185 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 1 























GERSTLEY. SUNSTEIN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


121 So. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Telephone Kingsley 6-2600 


DISTRIBUTORS — DEALERS 





h F . Jim McAtee, Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia; Henry McKay, Harry C. Dackerman & Co., Philadel- 
Direct Wire to New York City phia; Joe Brennan, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Victor Bussard, M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc., Phila. 

















Public Utility - Railroad - Industrial 
SECURITIES 


New Jersey and General Market Municipal Bonds 
Electronic and Television Securities 
Guaranteed and Leased Line Stocks 
Equipment Trust Obligations 




















Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Mutual Funds Shares 


Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 


Member Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 


1516 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
KIngsley 6-0900 Teletype PH 677 New York Phone WHitehall 4-7000 

















Boh Torrens, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia; Jack Weller, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Philadelphia; Frank Gorman, H. G. Kuch & Co., Philadelphia; Carl T. Necker, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Philadelphia; Phil Stockslager, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Philadelphia 








Established 1896 


PENINGTON. COLKET & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchanze American Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


COMPLETE TRADING FACILITIES 


Incoming deliveries accepted in 
New York City or Philadelphia 


























UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE BONDS 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
PEnnypacker 5-770 Teletype PH 180 


New York Manhasset Altoona Reading Williamsport 


DIRECT TELEPHONE CONNECTION TO 
BAUMGARTNER, DOWNING & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


and JAMES H. DRASS INC., SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Howard Lynch, Paul & Lynch, Philadelphia; John McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Cryan & Co., N. Y. C.; 
PRIVATE TELEPHONES BETWEEN OFFICES Daisey Larson, Investment Women’s Club of Philadelphia; Ethan G. Zuber, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Ray Trevine, Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia; 
Al Knapp, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia 
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A fully-managed mutual fund in- 
vesting in a diversified group of 
bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected in varying propor- 
tions for their income and growth 
potentials. Free from Personal 
Property Taxes and legal for trust 
investment in Pennsylvania, in the 
opinion of counsel. 


kKkekeKkK Kk KkeKKk keke Keke Kae Ka KK 
‘ > Nationally distributed through 


oo investment dealers by 
Leon Dorfman, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; Allan Foard, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, ee ee 
Philadelphia; Jack Christian, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia; Ed Knob, Drexel a Co., pees DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


Philadelphia: George W. Sulzberger, Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Philadelphia : oe 300 Broadway Camden 3, N. J. 








EST. 1916 


MARKETS MAINTAINED 





Dealers in over-the-counter securities 


We are eSpecially interested in 
special situations for retail. 


HECKER & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Eachange 


AZ : ha Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Jim McFarland, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Bill Radetzky, New York Hanseatic Phila. ’Phone LOcust 4-3500 Teletype PH 767 N. Y. ’Phone Digby 4-6792 


Corporation, Philadelphia; Cliff Remington, Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co. Incorporated, Phiiadelphia; 
Don Hall, Hoit, Rose & Company, New York; Tom Suski, Eastern Securities, Inc., Philadelphia * 

















BiLArRr &: to 


INCORPORATED 
Business continuous since 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Underwriters and Distributors of Municipal, Utility, Industrial 
and Railroad Securities * Equipment Trust Certificates 





Bank and Insurance Stock Department 


3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 
Telephone LOcust 8-2150 Teletype PH 269 


Private Wire System Connecting 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Buffalo Detroit Flint Grand Rapids 
Kansas City Rochester Toronto 























Joseph McNamee, Hopper, Soliday & Co., Philadelphia; Wallace Runyan, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
Philadelphia; Bud Hardy, First Boston Corpcration, Philadelphia; P. K. Smith, 
First Boston Corporation, New Ycrk 














ESTABLISHED i912 


s 


BROOKE & CO. 


(Formerly Brooke, Stokes & Co.) 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


N. W. Corner 16th & Locust Sts. 300 N. Charles St. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Walter Mason, Mason & Lee, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; Ed Christian, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., 
Incorporated, Philadelphia; Sam Kennedy, Yarnall, Biddle & Co., Philadelphia; 
Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia 
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hy, 
é J y 4 
Leo Newman, American Securities Corporation, Boston; Jack Klingler, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Phila- 


Tom Love, Geo. E. Snyder & Co., Philadelphia; Ricky Goodman, Shields & Company, New York; delphia: Felix M ire, Stroud & _ ted. Phil “yea 
Herb Gesell, Kugel, Stone & Co., Inc., New York; Newt Parkes, Gerstley, Sunstein & Co., Philadelphia pee rnin Pianainn er aalen, te Guat h C2. cur Waa ‘ —e 





ROLLA NAAR 
BERRA 


| 


ft 


John Kelsay, Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia; Edward Stein, Asiel & Co., New York; Jack Fant, Peter Brodersen, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., New York; Jim Moynihan, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., 

Penington, Colket Co., Philadelphia; Lawrence Illoway, Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia; Boston; George Kilncr, Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. I.; Mike Rudolph, Stroud & Company, 

w Robinson, Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia Incorporated, Philadelphia; John Daley, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; Richard Heward, 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia 














SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place New York 5 
Philadelphia; Carl Necker, Scha‘fer, 


Al Hutchi , Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
HAnover 2-0270 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 Rosier é Co., Philadelphia; Lee if Alfgren, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Philadelphia 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 350 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 
Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia 
Fewel & Co., Los Angeles Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago 











Floyd Justice, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Philadelphia; Coit Williamson, Schmidt, 
oole, Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia 




















